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PREFACE. 



Among the numeroiu saMscts fll8t^aret»Iliiaaally imu-' 
inff from the Press, few are of greater utility than thosethat 
relate to Natural History. A science that b every way easy, 
eotertaimi;^^, and inslructiTe» and which appears congenial 
to the nature of man, in every stage of hb Are. The mfant 
on his first entrance into life, is naturally led to employ his' 
opening faculties in observing exterior appearances, of the 
things which he perceives around him ; and as soon aa be 
hat acquired the use of speech, he desires to be informed of 
^eir Qualities and use. When grown to maturity, he seea 
himselt placed in a boundlefts amphitheatre filled with an 
immense -variety. of objects, which solicit hia attention, but- 
through' want of previous instruction is. often lost and con- 
founded in the magnificence and multiplicity of those scenes 
which nature presents to hit view. 

The study of Natural History impresses the mind with 
the most exalted ideas of that Divine Being, by whose e- 
temal fiatrthe universe was brought into ezisleuce, and by 
whose infinite power and love the lives of his creatures are 

f preserved, and their wants abundantly supplied. The vo- 
ame of nature is the Book of God, ever open to the eyes 
of mankind^- -la the prlmi;tive ages of the worki, previous 
to the Epoch of Revelation, man had no other guide to di- 
rect blm to the knowledge and attributes of the Deity, than 
the contemplation of his works. 

By the study of Natural History we store our minds with 
a resource against ennuU we will never be at a loss to pass 
oar time, nor be driven to seek amusement in the insipidity 
of a card table, or in the senseless roar of Bacchanalian revels. 

The compiler not intending this work for the ufk of those 
who make the study of Natural HUtorjr the principal object 
of their pursuit, but for those, who without having leisure 
to devote themselves wholly to the study of this science, 
would not wish ta be totally uninformed of the works of 
natare |. be has not therefore thought it oecewary to confiae 
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himteir Anttij within the rnlei preKribed b; ijitetnatic 
writer* i u it wu not lo mncb hii plan to iaj down a me- 
tbodical srraiweDieiit of animal* u to give a dear and coD- 
ciae account oftfae'ir nature and habili. 

The compiler, in coippoting tbji w^rk, ha*, in the firit 
place given the readeraihort «ketch of the tmiverie, and 
the *tructure of the lolHr *}it;ni ; he ii next presented with 
(ome of the mriL itrikiD^ phenomena which this earth and 
atmoiphere prewnt, lu^h aa Seat, MoL-ntaini, Volcanoe*, 
Wituli, Tide*, exhalationi. Sec. A traiwition i> then raade 
&oai the inaniiaate creation to oaiinate sature; when tha 
Mader ii given a brief hiatorj of Man, through ever; ita^e 
of hit exittence, frith the came* of the apparent Tarietiei in 
huipan nature. H4a attentioa ii then called to a uirvey of 
the anitnal kingdom in general, viz. Quadrupedi, Birdif 
Fiihei, Iteptilea, *jid intecta. Ihoae creuture* whichare 
peculiarly curiom in (heir cenfcrmation or habilx, and' 
thoie which are nio*t formidable or nio«l beneficial lo man 
arc pnrlicularlj aelecled acd detcribed. 
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HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 



CHAP. I. 

t>r THE EARTH — ITS FORM A|ID COMPOSITION— 0F A.TTRAl»> 
TION — REPULSION — BLEailSNTS HEAT A'tR-^WA-TES* 

HE aera at which the matter of this earth was called Into 
existence, and actuated ^ it h' motion, seems to he forever 
hidden from 'he curiosity of tnankmd. The holj scriptures ^ 
record the creatron of the world, in general language, im- 
plying rather that it had, indeed, a beginning than that it 
began to exist at srny particular time. History, sacred or 
profane, carries us backward, through an unbroken series 
of consequences still arising out of their proper causes, 
. but for the space of a few thousand years. Philosophy, 
observing, enlculating, and commemorating the am^ear* 
ances and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, to the sys- 
tem of which this orb belongs; or penetrating into the 
bow«Is of the earth, and the depths otthe ocean, to trace 
the irregular disposition of these strata, and the strange 
confusion in which their materials are often intermingled 
too;ether ; may amuse us with suggestions, that these spheres 
have continued to roll through countless myriads of ages $ 
that this or that series of phenomena accompanied the 
production of the earth into its present form ; but, haS been 
n-itherto unable to enlarge the testimonies of recorded his- 
tory, or to refute its authority, conceniiirg the origin of 
things^ with any demonstrative, or decisively satisfactory e^ 
yidence. Our present business shall be to state such facts at 
have received general approbation, and to adduce such otbera 
as cannot fail to give the reader pleasure and satisfaction. 

Vol, 1. A ^ 



11 THE UIJTORY 

Attronoinerf tell ui, that thi* earrh vliich ve iuhabil 
fiirin* but a very miuuU part In lliut great uaemU^e uf 
bodies iifnhich the world is composed. It in a niJIlion of 
tiini* tcaBtliaQtbeiuii.il}' which it i a enlightened. The 

SlaiieU aliio, nbich, like it, are auhordiiiiitelo the iud's in- 
uence, exceed the e.irth o.ie Ihvuiuiid times in magnitude. 
Thene have been dtacovered hi furming. witli our ear th, a 
■}'(tem of bodiei cjrcniatiug roiiod (he. sun, all obedient to 
oue law, and impelled bjr one common iiifiueuce. 

Modern philuiupby baa taught ua to believe, that, when 
the great Author of Nature btgan the nark of creation, he 
choie to operate bj second causes i and that, suspending the 
constant exerlion of hia power, he enJued matter nith a 
quality , by which the universal ecouumy of nature riiii;ht be 
' continued without hia iiuinedinte aislstnnce. Tjiid ijnalily ia 
called attraction ; a aort of approximalin:; infliieuce, which 
bH tutdiea. -whether terre«trial <U celealml, are found to pos- 
a>.'S)t «nd which in aH inereaaes aa the quanlily of matter in 
each iuoreaaea. The aiiii, b^ fur the greatest body iu our 
■jslem, ifli of cpiMe(|ueDee, posarssed of much the_ greatest 
(^are of this attr^c^ii^ power i and all thenlanels, of which 
oUf earth is ime. are, of courae, entirely subject to its supe- 
rior influence, l^ere this power, therefore, lefl uncontrou'- 
led by any other, the aun must quickly have attracted all the 
bodica III our celestini system to itself < but it is equally 
coimlerncieil liy aupiher power of equal efficacy ; nunelj. 
a progressive fiirce' which each planet received wheo it was 
impelled ToriviirdbT tiu'divjue Architect upon ita first form a- 
tiou. Tlifi hc:ivenly hodicj of our system being thus acted 
Opon by t^o opposing powers; uaijiely,by that of attracti- 
ob, which draws them towards the siin : anJ thai of impiil- 
■)on, w|||ch drives them straight forwa.rd inio thegreat void 
of space; Ihey purine a track between these contrary direc- 
tjoDsi and each like a atone whirled about in a sling, obey- 
iog two opposite forces, circulates round its great centre of 
heat and motion. 

In this' manner, therefore, is tlie harmony of our planetary 
system preserved. The sun, In the midst, gives heat, and 
Itsht, and circular motion to the plauels, which surround iL 
tlfough we aee the greatness and «iiHpm uf the Deity in all 
those worlds aroiiud us, it \t our chief concern to trace 
Bim in that which nc inhabit. The exaniinntion of the 
earth, the wonders of its cnnlrivance and formatiuQ, are 
tlie proper business of the Natural Historian, 
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The iiurfacc of this globe prewnU u« Willi h<'»g!»ts, <!cplh 
f^lains. feas, marshes,' risers, cavernn, gutfii, \u!caiioes, in 
-the diflpos:tioii of which, nixm- a slight view, we observe 
neither Tegu<arity nor order. If we» penetrate into the bow- 
els of the earth, we discover metalsy msnerafs, «tone«, biliJ- 
mens, and in short, matter of every kind as it were withodt 
-any apparent design. Upon a more accurate inspcetion 
we perceive nialter in every form, blended in a efiaos of 
conrasion^i^faich can be compared tonothhrg but the ruins 
ofa#ortd. 

Amid these niiife, however, tke dtferent "generations df 
animals, »)id of vegetables succeed each other in a beautitnl 
and reguNr order. With respect to ws, fbe earth, formerly 
a chaos, is now become a delightful habitation, where every 
object affords amazing displays of the power, df the intel- 
ligence, and ()f the beneficence of its greftt Creator. 

In examining and describing the surface of the earth, the 
first 0hjec5 wh*ch solicits our attention is that b#dy of water 
with which the ffrraier part of the globe is Covered. 

When we explore the bottom of the sea, we discovclr 
hills avd valteys, plains and hollows, and rocks and earths of 
every sort. . We d scover that islands are only the summits 
4>f vast mountains ; we likewise iind other mountains whose 
tops almoKt reach the surface of the water ; and rapid cur- 
rents which counteract the general movement ; and of 
which the motion is sometimes in the same direction, slad at 
other times retrograde. On the one hard we meet with 
tempestuous regions, where the heavens and the ocean seem 
C^atly confounded in the general shock ; violent intestine 
emotions,' tumultuous swellings, water-spouts, and strangB 
convulsions produced by volcanoes, and .dreadful whirl-' 
pods- On the other hand, we discover vast regions always 
calm, but equally dangerous to* the mariner. In short, 
when we direct our eyes towards the polar regions, we per- 
ceive huge masses of ice« which having detached themselves 
from them, advance, like floating mouhttfins, tilt they dis- 
solve in the temporate dimates; 

But when we take a view of the land s whrat n difference 
takes place in diff'erent eirmates I what a variety of soil f what 
inequalities in the surface ! Yet from attentive observations 
we find great chains of mountains Tie nearer the equatot 
than the poles ; that, in the old Cbnftifent, their dif^tHton ik 
more from east to west than from north to south : and the 
fgttres and direction of thesle mountains which sj^ar moi^ 
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part occii)K tl 

ris, aiul that Uun j 

Sf tiacinc LbecMUBct u: Ihc n, ...^., . 

liion- dircc:iuii k ae>r}t ncTfttm^u-aiu t* Ike •cKOBsto into 
wbicfa tke% en^v tfaem«i>rs. ^d tkM fw Ike ■Tcaler part 
*»f their c^irw* thri Wlew Lbc d-inruaa of Uic (•ouotain*, 
r thr» lake liicii rat. The «»-«imU »re gcoerully 
nib aitii aad taai att^mi^MUii b,< the waters or 
»ic «a, orswepl d««ii 1.' rircr*. U op ^ie «•*»»» •e- 
nerat;^ oult |i< siuhII wim. *.fiite«e*. tkeiifficroitiUata ar* 
ut ibc ume' nilcriRk. Tuknoei bctc* «mt bat in bisn 
BounUiitti a ^cu mnibflt*f «bMi aiecafirelj^ztiaguun' 
«li uiMe are caaatKOed «4tli «lken bi nbbnueaua paa- 
g^^ra. and tbeu- ezafUooi fm^mtctiy ^fftwei >1 the aaTn* 
tune. SiiniUr commauiicataam* vbwt UlaMa eertsiB 
laLei and km : and aome men 4A|>prar oa a nddeo and 
•«em tu firrr-ij'ilatc (bciiael*** uJo toe bowei» cf Ihe earth. 
Then are curtain iUjuuI »«* •iso, vhicb esotlaallj reCd** 
troia river. |ir..difi<iii* ^iiMlilics of water, toA which a» 
thcu-bouud.arr uut auffmenled, ftrohkbl; discLu^e those 
curaapoa. •upj.l.ct h» i*»err«K»Bs pa^ge*. Countrie* 
Ibu bair been iaii£ lahabilAd aia* Iikewsebe caulv dia- 
Layuwed fr<m UuiM- nJiwA are leuao, from Iheir nide ap- 
frcara^icc and oacaltiiati'd sbite. 

laoor eixminatieaof tbeofiperiUatamof tbeearlh, «• 
iad it lo be uBi»mll« of ikc Maw aMbaUoce. whkh U ao> 
tbin^ eJk bota caapotltiiDoflbedctta^edparliof aaimal 
aad vegetable bodiea. Pcneltatiaj; a little deeper, we dia- 
eotef the teal earth, brdiofnad. Itaie-itoiic, claj, ibcK*, 
marble, Ktird. chalk, &c Tbrvaralaare alwaji paraltel 
lu one Hiiuther, and of Uie nnie thickQen thoughout. la 
noli^N bun ring hilli, ilralaof the ante raateriaU arc UDiforni- 
)v iflviilDil \if (icrpruJicuUr Etturea. Shells, ikelctoni of 

'i-' ■ !''■•■ ' ■ '-..isc of the 

' " ■ i.il 'Fi i.'i .'■I'.i,''. .,; :.,, , u th, aodoa 

^^"'IIJKBJMIIPCT ffr«td.st-im-o from the le*. 
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•tone, in earths anH tHy9, but incorporated and filled Villi 
the tfatne substance with wbich they are inclbsed. Indeed all 
marble, lime-stoaes, chaUi-s. marles, clays« saod^, and aHnost 
all terrestrial substances, a^efull of shells aiid other spbi!^ of 
-the ocean. 

The changes which the earth has undergone For the laVt 
two or three thousand years, are inconsiderable, whencdni* 
pared with those revolutions which succeeded the creation. 
For as the surface of the earth was at first much sbfter tttaii 
it is now, of contei^uende the saroe causes wbich at i^rr^cnt 
produce but sitg^ltt alieratiocs for many centuries, vrefe 
then caiiabie of prodt;ciif^ very g^reat revohitidtis in a 1%!^ 
years. It is very evideiit« in my o^iinion, ttrsit the dry \k^t}i 
and eveusuraniHs of the highest mouiitarn|r, were-fbr^i^lir 
covered with the walers of the sea ; because shefls^d dth^r 
marine an i mats are sliH found upon the very topi of mmih- 
tains. It appears too that*> the waters of the sea h^e re* 
tuaineJ a great mintber of years upon the surface^ of th^ 
earth ; for such imiBense banks of sheHshave b^en dikotet'- 
ed,as to reader it impos^ble for m> great a nunib^r of atol- 
mals to have existed at the same tim^. This ctrcothstarice 

J troves* pretty clearly, that, though the maleriali^on the stiN 
iaceof the earth, were theu easily disunited by the Water, 
yet these transportations could nbt be suddenly mected". £•' 
ven though it shouldt^e su loosed, that, at the deltige, alll thii 
•h et Is were transported fro ru the bottom of the ocean and 
deposited apou the di-y land ; yet, besides t)ie difltcufty of 
estabhshing this^'hyl^othesis. it-is evident, that as shells ai-i^ 
found incorporated lu marble, and in the rocks of the h^gh-^ 
OAt rooufltains, we must likemte suppose that all these mar- 
bles and rocks weHe fbrmed at the same time, and th^ tbti 
when the deluge took place f ahd thab before this grand re- 
Tolution, there -were neither mountains, nor marme^^ ttah 
rock, nor clay«, nor matter of any kind hfafe that with'wiilcfi 
me are now acquainted. 

But without dwelling any longer upon this particular* 1 
ahall confine myself to well atithenticat^dfkcts. It is cer* 
tain, that the waters iiTf the sea have, at one period or otherj 
continued for a successioti of ages'Upon what' we nbw know 
to be dnr land } atfd that, of couseqhi^ce, the vast coirtU 
nentft of As)a,^ Europe, Africa, ahd AVherira, ^eretfaeuthd 
bottom of an immense ocean, replete Wi^ every thtn^ 
irhich the preiMmt one produces, and miisf, therefonre^ have 
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Astronomers tell us, that this earth ^hich vie inhabit 
forms but a very miuute pari id that great assemblage of 
bodies of ^hich the world is composed. It is a miiiion of 
times less than the suu, by which it is enlightened. The 

Slanets also, which* like it, »re «ijhordinate'to the sun*8 in- 
uence, exceed the e.irth o.ie Ihuusand times in magnitude. 
These have been discovered as forming, with our earth, a 
system df bodies circuhitlng round the. sun, all obedient to 
one law, and impelled by one common influence. 

Modern philosophy has taught us to believe, that, when 
the great Author of Nature began the work of creation, he 
chose tooperate by second causes ; and that, suspending the 




called attraction ; a sort of approximating influence, which 
aH bodien, v^hether terrestrial dr celestial, are found to pos- 
8CS9I and which iti aH increases as the quantity of matter in 
each increases. The sun, by far the greatest body in our 
8|stern, is, of cpnse^uenee, possessed of much the^greatest 
•^ai*e of this attr^ci mg power ; and all the {danets, of which 
our earth is one, are, or course, entirely subject to its supe« 
rior influence. l$^ere th\s power, therefore, left uncontrou* 
led by any other, the sun must quickly have attractedall the 
botflies Q.I our celestial sysCeni to itself ; but it is equally 
cpunitjpl^acted by aupther power of equal efficacy ; namely, 
a pro'scressive force* which each planet received when it was 
irnpef'^^^'' -----^-- .»:....-. ^ ....... , 

tton; 

«4>on,^-,-- .^r „. . ,,,. . 

on, which draws them towards the smi ; and that of impul- 
sion, which drives them straight forward inio the great void 
of space; they pursue a track between these contrary direc- 
tions: and each like a stone whirled about in aslitig, obey- 
ing two opposite forces, circulates round its great centre of 
^eat and motion. 

Ip this manner, therefore, is the harmony of our planetary 




those worlds around us, it in our chief concern to trace 
Bim in that which we inhabit. The examinajtion of the 
earth, the wonders of its contrivance and formation} art 
tlie proper business of the Natural Historian. 
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Tile nurfaceof thisgtobepresentftii* wUli heigljls, <!cpth 
f^lains. 9e2t9j marshes,' risers, caverns, guttii, 'vulcanoes, in 
-the disposition of which, np<ni a slight view, we observe 
neither Tegularity nor order. If w^ penetrate into the how- 
els of the earth, we discover metals^ mmeraN, «tone«, biiif- 
mens, and in short, matter of every kind as it were withodl 
-any apparent design. Upon a more accurate inspection 
we perceive matter in every form, blended in a chaos of 
conrastoa^ which can be compared to nothing but the ruint 
ofa#ortd. 

Amid these ruim, however, the didTerent generatitms df 
animals, and of vegetables succeed each other in a beautiful 
and regulrfr order. With respect to us, 'be earth, formerly 
a chaos, is now become a deligbtfiil habitation, where every 
object affords amnzing displays of the power, df the intel- 
ligence, and of the beneficence of fts greAl Creator. 

In examining and describing the surface of the earth, the 
first objec5 wh*ch solicirs out* attention is that b#dy of water 
with which the grratef part of the globe i« Covered, 

Wheii we expTore the bottom of the sea, we disco^^ef 
hiUs aVtd valleys, plam^ and hoHows, and rocks and earths of 
every sort, . We d scover thai islands are otily the summits 
^( vast mountains ,* we likewise find other mountains whose 
tops almoRt reach the surface of the water ; and rapid cur- 
rents which counteract the general movement j ar.d of 
which the motion is sometimes in the same direction, si ad at 
other times retrogradip. On the one hard we meet with 
tempestuous regions, where the heavens and the ocean seeiti 
equally confounded in the geiler-al shock ; violent intestine 
emotions,' tumultuous swellings, water-spoUts, and strange 
convulsions produced by volcanoes, and .dreadful whirl-' 
pools- dh the ol heir band, we discover vast regions always 
calm, but equally dangerous to- the mariner. In shorty 
when we direct our ejes towards the polar regions, vre nef- 
ccive huge masses of ice, which having detached themseivea 
from them, a<fvance, fik^ floating mouitttfins, tilt they dis- 
solve in the temporate climates; 

But when we take a view of the^ tend : what n difiercrtce 
takes place in different climates 1 irhat a variety of soil f wh^ 
inequalities in the surface ! Yet from attentive observations 
we find great chains of monntains lie nearer the equatoY 
than the poles ; that, in the old C'oi^fident, their dif(^<ltdn & 
more from east to west than frotn north to fifoiith : and the 
fgttret and direction «f theiie mOBiitalnft which sp^^ear inoi^ 
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irregular, correspond so, that the prominent angles of one 
inouDtain are constantly opposite to the coneave angles o€ 
the neighbouring mountain, and of equal dimensions, whe* 
ther they be separated by an extensive plain or a smaill val- 
ley. I have alKO remarked, that the opposite, are almost alr 
-ways of the same height ; and that mountains fur the most 
part occupy the middle of continents, islands and promonto- 
ries, and that they divide them by their greatest lengths. 
By tracing the courses of the principal rivers too, I find that 
their direction is nearly perpendicular to the sea-coasts into 
which they empty themselves, and that for the greater part 
of their courses they follow the direction of the mountaina, 
-whence thejf take their rise. The sea- coasts are generally 
bordered with earth and sand accumulated by the waters of 
fhe sea, or swept down by river?. . In opposite coasts se- 
perated only by smal^arms of the sea, the dififerent strata are 
of the same materials. Volcanoes never exist but in hisb 
mountains; a great number of which are ent'u'ely Extinguish- 
'ed; some are connected w4th others by subterraneous pas- 
sages, and their eruptions frequently happened at the sanis 
time. Similar communications subsist between xertain 
lakes and seas :. and some rivers disappear on a sudden and 
seem to precipitate themselves into the bowels of Iheeartlu 
There are certain inland t»eas also, whiqh constantly receive 
from rivers prodigious quantities of water, and which as 
their bounds are not augmented, probably discharge those 
extraneous supplies by subterraneous passages. Countries 
that have beeu long inhabited may likewise be easilv dis- 
tioguised from those which are less so, from their rude ap- 
pear aucc and nncultivated state. 

In our examination of the upper stratum of th£ earth, we 
find it to be universally of the same substance, which is no- 
thing else but a composition of the decayed parts of animal 
and vegetable bodies. Penetrating a little deeper, we dis- 
co vei* the real earth, beds of sand, lime-stone, clay, shells, 
marble, gra vol, chalk, &c. Thesestrata are always parallel 
to one ajiother, and of the same thickness thoughout. la 
neighbouring hills, strata of the same materials are uniform- 
ly divided by perpendicular fissures. Shells,- skeletons of 
Bshes marine plants, &c. perfectly similar to those of the 
ocean, are often found in the bowels of the earth, and on 
the tops of mountains at a very great distance from the sea. 
Petritied shells are found almo:*t every where in prodigious 
quantities^ not only inclosed io rocks of marble and Um9- 
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stone, in earths aoHlflilyi^, bat incorporated euid filled^ wiVh 
the ^tne substance with which they are inclbsed. Indcfed aft 
inarblc, lime-stones, chaUi-s, maries, clays, sandk, and aHnost 
all terrestritil substande^, a^e f^ll of shells aiid other spbii^ of 
-the ocean. 

The changes which the earth has ahtfergoiie for the la^'t 
two or three thousand years, are inconsiderable, when com* 
pared with ihoso revolutions which succeeded the' creation.' 
For as Ihc s<irfacfeof the earth was at first much sbflei' tH^H 
it is now, ofconteiiuende the saree causes which at i^rrefscnt 
prodilce bnt t^v^hl aUe^afiens for nnany centuries,' weye 
then capable of prodUciil^ very g^reat reroMtidtis in af^i^ 
years. It is very erideiit^m my opinion, ths^t the dry l^di 
and eveU'SuramK» of ilie lir^hest mouiitain^, weiie fbnii<^lT 
covered with the waters of the sea ; becau^ ^efl^^d dth^ 
marine animals aire si iH found upon the very tOpi of mo\ih'- 
tains. It appears toolhat^tbe waters of the s<^ h^e t^* 
tuaineJ a great miniber of years upon the surface* of t&^ 
earth ; for such immeirse banks of sheHs^havis b^en df^oVei'* 
ed,as to reader it impos^b^e for m> gr^t a number of aitU 
mals to have existed at the same titn^. This circathstatice 
proves- pretty clearly, that, thous^h themaleridi^on the stlN 
faceof the earth, i»ere then easily disunited by the iVater, 
yet these transportatioils could nbt be siiddetily dnected". fi- 
ven though it sihotil^tt^e supposed, that, at the deluge, all th<^ 
shells were traosjjofted from the bottom of the ocean and 
deposited apon the di-y laud ; yet, besides t!ie difRcufty of 
estabhshing lhis«hy|>othesis. it -is evident, that as shells a+fe 
found incorporated iti marble, and in the rocks of the h^tt- 
oit mouutatny, we must likewise suppose thit all these mar- 
bles and rocks wehe fbrmed at the same time, arid th^ tbd 
when the deduge took place f alid that before this ^ratrd re- 
Tolution, there -were neither mountains, nor marbf^ft^ noh 
rock, nor clays, nor matter ofany kind hfaTe that with 'wBlcfi 
we are now acquainted. 

But without dwelling any longer upon this partkillar* 1 
afaal) confine myself to well atithenticaiedfkcfs. It is cer- 
tain* that the waters of thesOa have, at eiie period or other^ 
continued for a sui^cessioH of ages^upon what' we now know 
to bednr land) and that, of conseqht^ce, iUe vast coirtl- 
neatft of As)a, Elirftpe^ Africa, ahd AVherira, were then th^ 
bottom of an immense ocean, replete Witti every ttib^ 
vhich the pr^ent one 'produ<fes, and mnsf, therefcnre^ have 
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AUi'onom era tell u>, that thii e>rlh ii)ikh vtt iubabit 
fiirina but a Terj miuute pari in liMt great aHembli^ of 
budies of nhich the world ia composeJ. It ia amiliionof 
timi't less Ihao the ami, bj' »hicn It it enlightened. The 

Slaneta alio, which, like it. Me aiihordiiinte'lo the iud's in- 
uence, exceed tiic e.irth o.ie Ihuinaiid times io magnitude. 
These have been discovered aa forming, with our earth, a 
ajatcm of busies circiilattiig round the siui, all obedient to 
one law, and impelled bf one common influence. 

MuJern philoaophj haa taught ns to beliefc, that, i*hea 
the great Author of Nature began the work of creation, he 
choae to operate by tecond causes ; and Ihat, suspending the 
constant exertion of hia power, he enJued matter with a 
<tualitj , b; which the uni-versal ecouumy of nature might be 
continued without his imnietji^te atsijttance. Thin qualitj ia 
called attraction ; a aurt of auproxiinalin^ Influence, which 
bH bodin, whether terreatrial <ir celeatial, are found to pos- 
set*) and which in bM increaaea ai the quanttlj nf matter ia 
each iuoreates. The sun. bf far the greatest body in our 
■vstem, >«, of cpnae^ueaee, possessed of much the, greatest 
•hareof this altr^Ciing power ; and all the iilanets, of which 
our tActh U tii>e. are,' of course, entirely subject to it^ aupe- 
rior iuftuencc. Were thia poni^r. therefore, left uncontrou- 
led by aiijr other, the sun must quickly have atlractedall the 
bodies ot ciiir celestial sjtaiem to itself i hut it is equally 
counternrted by auplher power of .equal eflicacy ; nainelj, 
a pro2;rc9slvi; !i(rce' which each planet received when it was 
impelled (urnai'dht tiiirdiviiie Architect upon ila ^r^t forma- 
tion. Titi; lica'vcniy bodies of our'syatem being thus acted 
Qpopbyt^cj opposing poivers; uamcly.by that ofattractU 
on, which drana them [owarda the auii ; aud thut of impuU 
•ion, whjch drives tbem atraight forward into the great void 
of apace ; they pursue a track between tlieae coulrarj direc- 
tjODs: and each like a stuiie whirled about in asling, obey- 
ing two bppoaitc fiirccs. circulates round ita great centre of 
l)eat and motion. 

Ip this manner, therefore, ia the harmony of our planetary 
a^stem preserved. The sun, in the midst, gives heat, and 
li^ht, and circular motion to the plauels, which surround iL 
Though we seethe grcatneaa and nisilom of the Deity in all 
those worlds arouud us, it ii our chief concern to trace 
film in that which wc inhabit. The examination of the 
earth, the wonders of ila contrivance and formaliuDi are 
tlie proper busiuess of the Natural Qistoriiin. 
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CHAP. I. 

%>r THE EARTII — ITS FORM AJiB COMPOSITIOIT '0V A.TT&A)0» 

TION — REPULSION — ELEMENTS H-EiiT A'iR-'-^WA.TEB* 

HE sra at which the matter of this earth was called into 
existence, and actuated 'niih'rootioD, stems tohe for e'ver 
hidden fVcrm ^he curiosity of tiiankmd. The holy scripturet 
record the creatron of the world, in general language, im- 
plying rather that it had, indeed, a beginning than that it 
began to exist at any particular time. History, sacred or 
profane, carries us backward, through an unbroken series 
of consequences still arising out of their proper causes, 
. but for the space of a few thousand years. Philosophy, 
ol>serving, emiculating, and commemorating the am>ear- 
ances and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, to the sys- 
tem of i^hich this orb belongs ; or penetrating into the 
bowels of the earth, and the depths otthe ocean, to trace 
the irregular disposition of these strata, and the strange 
confusion in which their materials are often intermmgled 
to<;ether; may amuse us with suggestions, that these spheres 
have continued to roll through countless myriads of ages; 
that this or that series of phaenomena accompanied the 
production of the earth into its present form ; but, hal been 
li^itherto undble to enlarge the testimonies of recorded his- 
tory, or to refute its authority, conceniiirg the origin of 
things, with any demonstrativ-c, or tlecisively satisfactory e» 
yidence. Our present business shall be to state such facts ai 
hRTe received general approbation, and to adduce such otberi 
as cannot fall to give the reader pleasure and satisfaction. 

Vol. I. A 
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Astronomers tell us, that this earth ^hich v/e iuhabit 
forms but a very miuute pari in that great assemblage of 
bodies of ^hich the world is composed. It is a million of 
times less than the suu, by which it is enlightened. The 

Slanets also, which* like it, »re subordinate to'the sun*s in- 
uence, exceed the earth o.ie (huusand times in magnitude. 
These have been discovered as forming, with our earth, a 
8} stem of bodies circulating round the. swt, all obedient to 
one law, and impelled by one common influence. 
^ Modern philosophy has tanght us to believe, that, when 
the great Author of Nature began the work of creation, he 
chose to operate by second causes ; and that, suspending the 
constant exertion of his power, he endued matter ^ith a 
quality, by which the universal economy of nature might be 
continued without his immediate assistance. This quality is 
called attraction ; a sort of approximating influence, which 
aH bddien, whether terrestrial dr celestial, are found to pos* 
8es«$ uttd which to aH increases as the quantity of matter in 
each increases. The suii^ by far the greatest body in our 
system* is, of cpnse^uenee, possessed of much the greatest 
•]nisii*e of this attr^cl mg power ; and all the planets, of which 
oifr ea^rth is one. dfet'or course, entirely subject to its supe- 
rior inliuence, ^ere th\s power, therefore, left uncontrou* 
led by any other, the sun must quickly have attracted all the 
boflje^ 0.1 our celestial sjfsCem to itself ; but it is e<]ually 
Gpuhti^ipactQd by aupthcr power of equal efficacy j namely, 
a p'rogK^essVve force* which each planet received when it was 
ihipened forward by tlu^divjue Architect upon its ^fst forma- 
tioUi Thfi heavenly bodies of our system being thus acted 
upon by t^6 opposing |>owers ; namely, by that of attracti- 
on, which draws them towards the smi ; and that of impul- 
sion, wbfch drives them straight forward inlothegreajt void 
of space ; they puriSue a track between these contrary direc- 
tions: and each like a stone whir|ed about in asliug, obey- 
ing two opposite forces, circulates round its great centre of 
^eat and motion. 

In this manner, therefore, is the harmony of our planetary 
fljstem preserved. The sun, in the midst, gives neat, and 
l»£:ht, and circular motion to the planets .which surround it. 
I'^bugh we see the greatness and* wisdom of the Deity in all 
those worlds around us, it is our chief concern to trace 
iSim in that which we inhabit. The examinajtion of the 
earth, the wonders of its contrivance and formationy art 
tlie proper business of the Natural Historian. 
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The iiurfacc of this globe pref^enU ug Willi htMghts, <!cpth*, 
pfains. seas, marshes,- risers, caverns, gutfti, \olcaiioes, in 
the d'sposition of which, npon' a slight view, we observe 
neither Tegularity nor or<ler. If we» penetrate into the bow- 
els of the earth, we discover metals,- minerals, «tone«, bitu- 
mens, and in short, matter of every kind m it were withodl 
any apparent design. ITpon a more accurate inspection 
we perceive matter in every form, blended in a cliaos of 
coiinision,ri^hich can be compared to nothing but the ruins 
ofa#ortd; \ 

Amid these niiiw, howei^er, tke dt^erent generations df 
animals, «)id of vegetables succeed each other in a beautitttl 
and reguls^r order. With respect to ws, fbe earth, formerty 
a chaos, is now become a delight ftil habitation, where every 
object affords anwzing displays of the power, df the intel- 
ligence, and of the beneficence of its greAl Creator. 

In examining arid describing the surface of the earth, the 
first object wh^ch solicits out attention is thait bddy of water 
with which the greater part of the glol)e i«'doYered. 

When we expfore the bottom of the sea, we discovclr 
hiUs avd valleys, plains and hoHows, and rocks and earths of 
every sort. - We d scover thai islands are otily the summits 
of vast raonntains ; we likewise iind other mountains whose 
tops almost reach t'he surface of the water ? and rtfpid cur- 
rents which counteract the general movement ; and of 
which the motion is sometimes in the same direction, sind at 
other times retrograde. On the one hard we meet with 
tempestuous regions, where the heavens and the ocean seem 
finally confounded in the geileral shock ; violent intestine 
emotions,' tumultuous swellings, water •»poUts, and strange 
convalsions produced by volcanoes, and .dreadful whirl-' 
|»ool8- On the ot^eir band, we discover vast regions alwayi 
calm, but equally dangerous to- the mariner. In short, 
when vre direct ourejes towards the polar regions, vre ttef» 
ceivc huge masses of ice, which having detached themselves 
from them, a<fvance, like floating mountifin^, tilt they dis- 
solve in the temporate climates; 

But when we take a view of the^lftnd : what a diffcrertce 
takes place in different eltmates t what a variety of soil f what 
inequalities in the surface ! Yet from attentive observations 
we find great chains of monntains lie neai er the eqnatot 
than the poles ; that, in the old Con^ifent, their difcfctioh % 
more from east to west thiin from north to south : and the 
fgttret and direction of thei^ mOHnta^nt which ap)^ear moi^. 
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Those TMt (^tiarnti of monntalli« which rOn ffbin ^esl frf 
ea[st m the olit coolinent , and from north to south in the new^ 
must havcbedn formed by the jfcneral motion of the tides. 
But the origin of j^atler monnlains and "hills may he ascri-* 
bed to panicuf^r motions dcca^ned by win(ts^ curi-^rtt^t 
and other irregiibir a^itiitions-of thfe sea, oi^ to a Gi^mbinairi 
on of alt thoso m<>tidtls ^w4i *^h are cnpabte of ib^lhtt^ Tiiria<^ 
tions. . ■ ' 

But how h48 it ha^pfened that this earth, ^hich, from 
time iniTffenyorial; nas been din immense -continent, shouidi 
if formerly thc^'bottoitl of an ocean, be now so murh cteva- 
ted aboYe the waters, and sb completely sifplirated from 
them. 

A little rfeflectjon will furnish' us with at least pladslblei 
solutions. We daily Observe the sea gaining gfri>und ori 
certain coasts, and losing it on others. The ocean has a 
general and uniform motion from east to west ; Ibfer^ are 
whole proTino^s which human inilustry can hardly defend 
from the fury of the w<aves, ftnd their are islands which have 
but lately emersed from the waters, and regutar inundati- 
ons. * Hrstory too irtforms ns of inundations ard deluges of 
a more extensive nottirc. Should not all this convince us 
th'it f he surface of the earth has undergone very great re- 
Volutions ard that the sfea may have given up the greater 
part of the ground which she formerly possessed? Let us 
suppose, "for example, that the old and new worlds were 
formerly liut one continent, and that, by a violent earth- 
quake, the ancieitt Atlantis of P]at<v Vi'as sunk. What wouht 
be the consequence? The sea wonki rush in from all quar- 
ters, and from wwat is now called the Atlantic Ocean, and 
▼ftst continents would of consequence be left dry. This 
c^reat revolution might- be effected by the sudden failure of 
some immense cavern in the interior part of the globe^ aoA 
an universal deluge W4>i]ld infatD^bfy sncceed. I am inetincd 
however to think^ that to effect such a retolution would re- 
quire a very long perifMl. Be^^thesfe conjectures as they mat 
it is certain that the revolution has happened It is a welf- 
au then treated fact, that the ocean has a constant ifiotioA 
from east to west ; which motion, like the trade-windv, 
is not only perceived between the tropics, but though the 
whole temperate climates, and as near the poles as na- 
vigators have approached. In consequence of this motion, 
the Pacific Ocean must make continual eflforts against the 
coasts of Tartar y, China, andlpdia; the Indian Ocean roiwl 
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let ^a:aiDH {the €a«t coast] cif ACrica» imd the iktidntic iRti«t 
operate in a similar ma oner uppp the eastern coasts of A- 
merica, Hence the sc^ has ^aioed, and will always ^ain on 
the easL, and lose oa the west. If such is the natural effect 
of (he motion of the sea from east to west, may we not sup- 
pose. that Asia, and all the eastern contiocnt, b the most 
ancient country in the world ? and that Europe and part of 
Afr.ica, particularly the west parts of the continents, Britain, 
France, Spain, &c. are more recent countries ? Eoth history 
and physics conpur to estab lish Ihis hypotbesijs. 

But there, are many lairds lower than the teTcl of the f»ea, 
and defeoded o|4y by baaks, which the action of the waters 
roust gradually destroy, and of conseqoence the lands must 
t hep becqm'i part of the ocean , The fryoi»)laiDS; too are dai- 
ly diminishing ; and every little brook carries earth, and o- 
ther materials, from th^ higk grounds Into the rivers, by 
which tbiijF are at ia^t tcaosported to the ocean. 'Thus the 
bottom of vibe seai^^ grayduaUy £)HniC up* and the surface 
of the eactb is approaching 4:o a l^vd 

We shall give ade|ail of fact^/in order to explain the dif* 
Cerent alteration* whi«;h the earth has tmdetgone, whether 
by iruptipns of .th^sea nppn the land, or by tb6 sea retum- 
ip«; frorai lands it formerly occupied. 

That irruption which gave* birth to the Miditerranean is 
no doubt thei^reatest. The motion through the straits of 
Gibralter is contrary to tho motion In every other stmit ; 
for tl\e ^^eiTeral n^otion o(th)3 sea is. f fart east to west; but 
in. the straits of .'Gibralter it is from west to east. This cir- 
* CQfBstance is a.cjear proof that'the Mediterranean'Sea is not 
tMlr ancient gn|f»,b|]t that it has been formed by an irruption, 
produced by some accidental cause* 

When 'the* oi^ea^ . forced this passage, it ran through the 
•traits with much more rapidity than it does now, and im- 
mediately deluged that large tract of land which formerly 
joined Europe vith Africa. The waters covered all the 
grounds which were lower than the level of the ocean ; and 
no part ot them is to be seen*at present, except the tops of 
aomo of the mountains, such as part of. Italy, Sicilv« Malta, 
Corsica, Sardinia* Cyprus, Rhodes, and the islands of the 
Archipelago. 

We will now, give some recent examples of the changes of 
sea into land and of land into sea. At Venice, the bottom of 
the sea is constantly- rising. And the snme thing may be 
said) of most harbours, bays and mou'hs of rivers. In HoU 
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land the bottom of the sea is elevated in many places> tira 
l^tilf of ZudoTzee and the sf raits of the Texel, cannot receive 
iuch iarte ve^isels as formerly ; and it is quite evident that 
the sea is always dammed up, wherever great rivers empty 
themselves. The Rhine is lost in the sands which^ itself has 
accumulated, The t)aimbc, the Nile, and all lar^^e rivers af- 
ter they have transported great quantites of slime, sand &c. 
never arrived at the sea by a single channel. Marshes are 
drained CYC ry day; lam's, forsaken by the sea, are plowed 
and sown ; and we navigate whole-countries now covered by 
water. In short« we see so many instances of this nature, 
that they a re sufficient to convince us, that in time, the gulfs 
of the ocean will become continents; isthmui^es changed 
into straits ; and the tops of mountains couTertedinto shoa- 
ly rocks in the sea. 

Still, however, those perpendicular fissures, which are e- 
qualiy difftised through rocks, clays, and every constituent 
part of the globe, remain to be considered. The perpendi- 
cular fissures are indeed placed at greater distances from one 
apother, than the horizontal ; and the softer the matter, the 
more distant are the fissures. In marble and hard stene, the 
fissures are only a few feet asunder. If the mass of rock be 
extensive, the distance between the fissures is some fathoms. 

The cause of perpendicular fissures is easily investigated. 
As various materials constituting the different strata were 
transported by the waters and deposited in the form of se- 
diments, they would at first be in a very diluted state, but 
by degrees would harden and part with the water they con- 
tained. In the process of drying, they would contract and 
spht at irregular distances, The contraction, therefore of 
tne parts in drying, is the cause of perpendicular fissures-; 
for I have often remarked, that the sides of those fissures, 
through their whole extent, correspond as exactly as the 
two Bides of a split piece of wood. 

Perpendicular fissures vary greatly as to the exicrrt of 
their openings. It is clear, however, that the fissures, 
whose openings are small, have been occasioned 8ol<-ly by 
drying. But those which extend several feetare partly ow- 
ing to the sinking of the foundation upon one -side while ^ 
that of th( other ri mains firm. When rocks are founded 
OB clay or sand, they sometimes slip a little to a side; and 
the fissures are of consequence increased by motion. 1 have 
not taken notice of those prodigious cuts which are found in 
rocks and mountainsi and which could be produced by no- 
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\h\ng but the sialking of immenfle sobterraneout ^Terat that 
were unable to support the load aiiy Jonger. But theie cuts 
in mouotains are not of the same nature with perpendicular 
iBasures : they appear to have been ports opened by 
the hand of nature for the cdmmanication of nations. 
This appears *ld be the intention t>f all large openings in 
chains of mountains, and of those straits bj whicn difl^rent 
parts of the ocean are connected ; as the straits of Thermo^ 
pyle^of Gibraltar,-&C'the gaps or ports in'Mount Caucasus, 
the Cordeliers, &c. 

These great sinkings, though owing to accidental and se- 
condary causes, are leading facts in the history of the earth> 
and have contributed aiitch to change the appearance of its 
^urHice. Most of theni have been producea by subterranean 
oils fires, whose 'exptosions-give birtli to earthquakes and 
volcanoes. But though the force of inflflnied matter pent 
up in the bowels of the earth be great, and though its effects 
appear to be prodigious, we cannot suppose that these sub- 
terraneous fires are «nly branches of an immense abyss o^f 
flame in the center of the earth : nor do we believe that 
those fires have their seat^nt a great depth below the sur- 
face, as matter cannot begin to bum, or at least the infla- 
mation cannot be' supported irithout^ air. in oi'der f o be 
convinced that the matter emitted by volcanoes does not 
co^e from any considerable depth', we haVe onlv to attend 
to the height of the mountain, and to consider tne amazing 
force wbich would be necessary to project stones and mine-^ 
rals to the height of half a league ) for iBtna, Hecla, and o<^ 
ther -volcanoes, have at least that elevation. 

This, however, 4s not 4nconsistent with Tolcanoes being 
tbe cause 'of considerable earthquakes « nor does it contra- 
dict the eommunication of one volcano with another, by 
means of subterraneous passages. For to produce an earth* 
^Hake in a plain, it is notneoessary that tne bottom' of the 
volcano should be below the level of the plain, nor that 
there should be subterraneous cavities filled with tbe same 
burning matter un(<er it. A violent explosion may by its reac* 
tion produce an earthquake of considerable extent. I would 
not, however, be thought-to say that no earthquakes derire 
thetr ^existence from subterraneous firest all I mean is, that 
there are earthquakes- produced solely by the explosion of 
volcanoes.. 

It is not difficult to account for volcanoes ap]{earins only 
in mountains^ for greater quantities of minerals^ sulphur^ 
V«u I. B 
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and pyrileJK emt in mouQUinst and nearer the surface than 
\Tk the plaias. Besides^ moaUtains are more subject to the 
impressions o£ the air, and receive more rain and moisture, 
by which mineral substances are capable of betn«: fermented 
to HucJi a degree as to produce actual inflammation. And 
nH>untainfr having- diminished, nearly in proportion to the 
(|uantiiY of matter thrown out, is another proof that the vol- 
canoes-are not so deep as the base of«the mountains^ and e- 
ve» that they- a>ce not miich below the summit. 

In several places, earthquakes have formed- considerable 
hollows, and even some large gaps in mountains: hence it 
is.ea^y to -perceive fakow touui subterraneons fires have con- 
tributed 40' change both the surface and internal^ part of the 
globe. 

It is alio well known that the wind». raise mountains of 
8a«d in ATab(a;and Africa ; and that they frequently carry 
these sands many leaguca into the sea^ where they form 
bankii dow^is, and even islandst Bvery body knows that 
hiii^rioaBesare the* scourge, of the Antilles, of Madagascar, 
and of other countries, and that their impetuosity is so vio- 
Jentas to. drive back rivers, to overthrow rocks and moun* 
taiiHt to scpUfT out holes and gulphs in the earth, and totally 
to chiMige^UiB lace od^' those ^unhappy countries whieh they 
in^t. 

Sut'tbft greatei%«haB^eB.upon the surface of the earth 
ave pfod«oedjbry rainsi) rivers, and torrents fn^m the moun- 
taim* Ttoe derive their origin from Tapours raised by the 
fa%firoBi.4ha surface of theocean« and which are transport- 
ed by the winds through every climate. The progress of 
these>vap«Mm>. it. interrupted by the tops of the mountains*. 
wh^iie-the||! Mcuravhite into clouds and descend in the form 
oCrainf dttjiN on. snow. By ^eir intrinsic gravity, they run 
tothoiboltoai. of the mountains, and penetrating or dissol- 
viiig thA loner gffouadsy they sweep along with them sand 
AQd-gravel, furrow, the. plains, and thus open passages to the 
M§n whtieli alvMif B gains as much water by rivers, as it loses 
by^iAva^aratioB. The windings in the channels of rivers u- 
nift^roJ^ havecmrespoading angles on their opposite hanks ; 
aiid« aa^nK^untains and hills, which may be considered as the 
banks of thevaUies by which they are seperat«d, have also, 
sinuosities with corresponding angles, this circumstance 
seems to demonstrate; ^hat the vallies have gradually been 
foiTMdbfCurffeiiU of the ocean, in the same manner as the 
clKaMelaofriTers have been produced. 
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The greatest part of the water so Uberaiiy diffVised through 
lo^.grounds coine§ from the netghbottntig htltr^nd^emhBiti- 
ces. During great rains, or the sudden meitiiig of ^kttOW, 
part of the water rans upon the scfrface, but most of it!p«ti- 
t:trate» the earth aad rocks by smafl chinks «i)d'fia«Hres. It 
emerges indeed as soon as it can find an o|tening 4 but It 4lf- 
^ea creeps along untd it can find arttottom of cky, or bard 
earth, and there forms subterraneous lakes, brooin, attd 
|ierha(ps rivers, wjose channels are coas'tgned to eternal oh- 
. livion. 

There are sevaraMakea. which neither receiTc horgrre o- 
rigin to any riTcr. A greater 'nundber, however, receive no 
considerable river, .hat are the sources of;the largest in the- 
world. Such are the lakes .from Which the river -St. Lati- 
rence arisi^s; the lake C hiame, if rom which two large rivers 
proceed, tha| %9ater the kingdoms of Asem,*aDd P«gti ; the 
lakes of Asstniboii in America; those of Ozera in Muscovy ; 
• those too ^hich give rise to the Bog and the Irtis,«nd many 
. more. U.has l^en jiffirmed, 'indeed,^that lakes are 'tolbe 
, fonnd on the tops cf the highest mountains (.but those found 
.on the Alps, and other elevated sUuattons, all derive their o- 
win from the water which run down the sides, or are filter- 
ed through the bowels of these superior eminences. 

Fforo what we have advanced, we may conclude, that the 
. Ilux and reflux of the ocean have produced all the robnti- 
tains, valleys, and other inequalities on the surface of the 
«arth ; that currents-of <the s«a have scooped out the vaUeys, 
elevated the hills, and bestowed on -them their corresponding 
directions; that the wiiters <yf the ocean toothy transport- 
ing and depositing earth, i&c. bav« given existence to the 
nandlel staratai that, the waters from the lieavens destroy 
the effects of the sea, by diminishing the:^ight oftlwinottti- 
.iains, fillin«^ up the valKes, and cbiuinng Ahe months of the 
.rivers; anclby raduciag every thing *to its ibl'iBer level, they 
will restore -the earth to the sea, which, 'by rtsnatHMl ope- 
. rations, will again create new continents, heaiitifu% di versi- 
fied with naoiHStains and vatties, nsd in every respect like 
those which we now inhabit. 

As therte is so large apotrtron of fehe^globe with which we 
are unacquainted, parttcniarljf near the poles, where the' tee 
has never permitted any navigator to^ penetrate, we cannot 
exaciiy know the proportion between the surlioe df the"* 
earth sMid that'of the seai only as^ch as maybe jad^llv 
inspeelum off what is known, toere tsmuch more sea tsbaa-liBiD . 
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if we would have tm. idea of the eaormoira quantity of 
water which the sea contaios, let us suppose one couiroon 
and general depth to the oeean ; bj computing^ it only at 200 
fathom*, or the lOth partt>f a miJe, we shall see that there is 
water sufficient to coyer the whole p^lobe to the heig^ht of 
•00 feet of water, and if we would reduce this water into one 
mass, we shall find that it foruM a giohe of more than 60- 
miles diameter. 

The form of the earth is not that of a . perfect globe, but 
rather what is termed a spheroid, a globe which is-flattish 
at the poles, the axis, therefore, or line^ which may be sup- 
posed to pass through it at the equator, w to its axis at the 
poles in the proportion of 230 to 289. The solid parts of 
the earth are formed of beds or strata of different materials^ 
which lie one upon another in a regular order. The first 
•Iratnm consists of common soil, mixed with a variety of de- 
cayed TOgetable and animal substances, and with stony and 
sandy particles* In difierent parts of the world the other 
strata are found to consist oCdifierent materials, and diffel'- 
ently disposed. In some parts the strata are horizontal, in 
others tney are inclined ; and yeina- or fissures of metals* 
coals, aod other minerals* . freq^uently* penetrate through the 
different beds of strata to a great depth, and divide them. 

Within a treneh made at Amsterdam, the earth was dry 
to the depth of 230 feet, and the strata were found as follow : 

7 feet of vegetable or garden ,.£arth, 9^f turf, 9 of soft clay 

8 of sand, 4 of earth, 19 of sand on which it is customary 
to fix the piles': which support the house»:of Amsterdam; 
2 of argile, 4 of white sand* 6 of dry earth, 1 of soft earth t 
14 of grayel, 8 argile, mixed with earth { 4of graveUmixed 
with shells r I08 ofday, and 3i of sand; at which depth 
they ceased digging. . 

Bvery stratum, whether horizontal Or inclined, is of an e* 
qual thickness throughout. In the quarries near Paris, beds 
of good stone are scarcely 18 or 20 feet thick ; in those of 
Burgundy they are much thicker. It is the same with mar- 
ble, the beds of the black and the white, are thicker than those 
of the coloured. 

In a soil where flint is the predominant stone, tbe country 
is generally fertile i and if the place is uneultiyated, and 
these stones hare been Long exposed ta the air, withont l>e- 
ing moved, the uper superficies is always very white, whilst 
the opposite side which touches the earth, preserves its na« 
tural colour. If the-blackest, and most fiinty flint be e^po* 
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ifti to the weather, in lets tiian a year, ttt surface will chaii^e 

' colour, and if we ha^e patience to pursue the e:^periiheat 

we shall perceive it to lose by degrees its hatduesli, ttsuspa- 

rescy, aud otii^r specific characters, and approach everyday 

-nearer and nearer the natvhre of argile. 

What happens to fiint, happens to sand ; each ^rain of sand 
may be considered as a small itint, and each iflint as a mass 
^ sand, extremely fine and exactly grained, fhe example 
of the first degree of decompositibn of sand, is found in UKb 
'brilliant and opake powder called Jficd, in which potters 
^arth and slate are always diffused. The perfectly transpa- 
rent flints, the Quartz^ produced by decomposition » fat and 
soft tahr, as petrifiable and ductile as day : audit apptfars tb 
me, that talc is a mediate term between ghtss or traotopai'eitt 
fiiat and argile; whilst on the contrary, cdurse and impurb 
ilint, by decomposing, passes to potters earth Without aujr 
intermedium. 

Our factitious glass proves also the same atterdXians i It 
decomposes in the air, and perishes in some degn^^ by re- 
maining^ iQ the earth. At first its superficial scales exfoliate i 
bv working it, we perceive briftiant scales fiy IVotn Hi btft 
wnen its decomposition is more acfvanced, it crumbKiS b^ 
'tween the fingers, and is easily reduced into a very fint^, 
white, talcy powder: art has even imitated nature 'in Ae 
decomposition of glass and fiint 
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OF Hn«»^8CA#^nrTSn«-«-i.yD LAKSS^-^Hflift WAtvaH- 

Anp rB»fjiaxJ9i* 

iTtin place o'f that beautiful ir&riety of iriHs andvallks, of 
Yerdant fdresU> and. refreshing, streams, which at pres^n£ 
delight our sense^^ the e^rth were an even lind regular pll^n ; 
a dreary ocean woutd then cover the whote g1obe» and it 
would be merely the habitation of the scaly race. 

It cannot therefore be supposed, that even at first the 
surlace of the earth was perfectly refi;ular ; atid since its 
first production, a variety of causes, tae motion of the wi-« 
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fen, the spb terraneous fires, the wind, and other cxtemai 
causes, have contributed much to this, irregularity. 

Next to the elevation of naoua tains, the depths. of the o- 
cean form the greatest irregularities ; this depth is yerj 
different even at great distances from land : it is said ther« 
are parts above a milis deep, but these are fe^. The most 

general profundities are from 60 150 fathoms. Gulfs bor- 
ering on the coasts are much shallower, and straits have 
generally the least depths. 

In general, the depths increase or diminish pretty r^ular- 

S, bemg for the most paiM deeper the farther from land, 
lit there are places in the middle of Ihe sea, as at the Ab- 
rolkos in the Atlantic, where large shelves appear ; and in 
other places, there are vast sand banks, to wnich the East 
Indiamen are no strangers. Along coasts also the depths 
are very irregular ; yet it may be laid down as a certain rule, 
that the depth is always proportioned to the height of the 
coast ; the same remark is applicable to rivers. 

The highest mountains in Asia are Mount Taurus, Imaus, 
Caucasus, and the mountains of Japan ; all of which are 
hije^her than any in Europe. The highest mountains in 
Airicat t. e. the great Atlas, and the mountains of the 
mooD» are at least as high as those in Asia ; and the high- 
test of all are in South America, particularly those of Peru, 
which are more than SOOO fathoms higher then the level of 
the sea. In general, the mountains between the tropics are 
loftier than those of the temperate zones, and these more 
than those of the frigid zones ; so that the nearer we ap- 
proach the equator, the greater are the inequalities of the 
earth, which with respect to us, are not very considerable 
when compared with the rest of the globe. Three thousand 
fathoms dift'erence to 3000 leagues diameter, is one fathom 
to a league, or one foot to S800 feet, which on a globe of 9 
feet and a half diameter, does no^ make the 6th part of a 
line. Hence this earth, which appears to us so crossed and 
cut by the enormous heights ot the mountains, and the 
frightful depths of the sea, is, when we consider its size, so 
Tery slightly furrowed with irregolarities, ' that they can 
uaKe little or no variation on its natural figure. 

Upon the continents the mountains are continued, and 
form chains. In islands they appear to be more interrupted 
and isolated, and generally raised above the sea, in form of 
a cone or pyramid, called peaks. The peak of Teneriffe is 
•DC of the highest monntainf on the earth i being nearly a 
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mila and a half i^boT^ the leyel of the sea ; the peak of St 
Georc^e in one of the Azores and the peak of Adam in the 
l^ianif of Ceylon, are abo very bi«;h. AU these peaks arc 
composed of rocks, piled one upon another, and emit from 
their suminitiy fire» C'oders, bitumen, minerais, and stones. 
There are even islands which are only the tops of moontains 
as St tieleaai Ascension, most of the Azort;s, and Canaries 
and we must remark, that in most of the islands, promonto- 
ries, and other proje<;ting lands, the middle is always the 
highest, that they arc generally separated by chains* of 
mountains, which divide them in their greatest length, as 
the Grampian mountains in Scotland, which extend from 
east to west» and divide Great Britain into two, parts; it is 
the sime with the islands Sumatra, Lucon,. Borneo, Celebes 
Cuba, and St Domingo, and also Italy, which is traversed 
through its whole length by the Appenines. 

Nothing can be finer, or more exact, than that of Mr, 
Pope> description of a traveller straining up the Alps. ETe- 
ry mountain he comes to, he thinks will be the last ; he 
finds, however, an unexpected hill rise before him ; and that 
being scaled, be find^ the highest summit almost at as great 
a distance as before^. Upon quitting the plain, he might 
have left a green and a fertile soil* and a climate warm and 
pleasing. As he ascends, the ground assumes a more russet 
colour ; the grass becomes more mossy,- and the weather 
more moderate. Still as he asscends, the weather becomes 
more cold, and the earth more barren. In this dreary pas- 
sage he is often entertained with a little valley of surprizing 
verdure, caused by the reflected heat of the sun collected in- 
to a narrow spot on the surromiding heights. But it much 
more frequently happens that he sees only frightful precipi- 
ces beneath, and lakes of amazing depths from whence ri- 
vers are formed, and fountains derive their original. On 
those places next the highest summits, vegetation is scarce- 
ly carried on ; here and there a few plants of the most hw- 
dy kind appear. The air is intolerably cold; either conu- 
nually reirigerated with frosts, or disturbed with tempests. 
All the ground here wears an eternal covering of ice, and 
snows that seem constantly accumulating. Upon emergioff 
from this war of the elements, he ascends into a purer and 
screner region, where vegetation is intirely ceased ; where 
the precipice, composed entirely of rocks, rise perpendicu- 
larly above him $ while he views beneath him all the com- 
bat of the elements ; cloiidi at his feet, and thunders darting 
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upward from Ihqir bosoms belofr. A til ooiftBd' mete- 
ors, whith are never seen oh the plain present themtehres. 
Circular rainbows ; mock sans ; tne shadow of the moair- 
tain projected upon the body of the airi and the traveller's 
fiwn image, reflected as in a looking S,lv> upon the oppo- 
site cloud. 

Tliere is not an appearance in all Nature that so much 
astonished ouraneestor^ as the disroptionsof hills, which are 
known bjr the name of land-slVps. These are nothing mor* 
than the sliding down of a high piece of ground, disrooted 
' from its situation by subterraneous inundations, and setting 
itself upon the plain below. In fact, to behold a large up- 
land, ^ith its houses, its corn, and cattle, at once loosened 
' from its place, and floating, as it were, u])on the subjacent 
water ; to behold it quitting its ancient situation, and tra- 
velling forward tike a ship in quest of hew adventures ; tbis 
• is certatnly t^ne of the most extraordinary appearances diat 
- can be imagined % and to a people, ignorant of the powers 
' of Nature, might well be considered as a prodigy. Accord- 
infl^ly, we find all our old historians mentioning it is an o- 
-meB of 8 pproachin; calamities. In this more enlightened 
age, -however, its cause is very well known $ and, instead of 
exerting Ominous apprehensions in the populace, it only 
gives nse to some very ridiculons law-suits among them, 
about wht>se the property shall be ; whether the land which 
has thus flipt, shall belong to the original possessor, or to 
him upon whose grounds it has encroached and settled. 

A rcmaricabfe phenomenon has been observed with re- 
spect to rivers, which is, that in the inland parts at a dis- 
tance from the sea, they, flow in a direct line ; but4n pro- 
portion as they approach their mouths, they assume more 
of a vrtndinig course. In large rivers, there is a considerable 
eddy along thebadks ; and the nearer the sea, this eddy is 
th« ^eater. The surface of the water in rivers is by no 
'rtieims level from bank to bank ; on the contrary, the mid- 
dle of the stream is higher or lower tfaacn the water of the 
sides atcofding to circnmslances. When a river swells sud- 
^denly bv the meltrng of snow or any other cau^e, the mid- 
dle ^t»e stream is sensibly higher than the sides : in one 
hlBtmce the devotion is said to have been as great as three 
feet On the other bund, when rivers approach their mouths, 
the wttternesTthe sides is commonly more elevated than 
that iQ tire middfle. 
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Tbe inuadAtioiui occasioned bj the Nile, tliatt wkich no- 
thing can be more natural, haTe Ion? afforded matter for 
curioiu aod doubtfnl speculation. It is the rain which falls 
in Abyssinia and Ethiopia that occasions theswelhng of this 
riyer, though the north wind must^e regarded as the pri- 
mitiTe cause. 1st, Because it drives the clouds which con- 
Tey the rain from the coast of Abyssinia : 2dl]r ; Because by 
opposing itself to the two months of the Nile, it forces tbe 
water back against tbe stream, and thus prereuts it from 
pouring into the sea in too great a quantity : this circumstance 
may be relied on, for when the wind at the north, suddenly 
veers to tbe s<mih, the Nile loses in one ^y what it gathered 
in four. 

Inundations are generally greatest in the superior parts of 
rivers 5 because the velocity of a river uniformly increases 
until it empties itself into tbe ocean. But as the theory of 
running waters is subject to many difficulties, we ought 
carefully to study the peculiarities of particular rivers. 

The greatest rivers of Europe are, the Wolga, the course 
of whi^ from Reschow to Astracan on the Caspian Sea, is 
about 650 leagues; the Danube, which rutis about 460 
leagues, from tbe mountains of Switzerland to the Black Sea ; 
the Don, from the source of the Sosna, which re<;eives it, to 
the Black Sea, runs 400 leagues t the Nieper also falls into 
the Black Sea, after running SAO leagues t and the Duine» 
which empties itself in the White Sea, runs about SOO 
leagues. 

The greatest rivers of Asia are, theRoanho, which rises 
at Raja Hilron, and after running 8&0 leagues, falls into the 
middle of the gulf of Changi, in the. Chinese-Sea i tbe Jenis- 
ca, which runs from lake Leiing to the northern sea of Tar- 
tary, a course of about 800 leagues $ the Oby, from Lake 
Kila to the North sea beyond Waigat's Straits, runs about 
400 leagues t the Amour, in East Tartary, has a course of 
blA leagues, from the head of the river Kerlon, which falls 
into it, to the sea of Kamscbatka. The river Menan ma^ be 
measured. from the. source of the Longmu, which falls mto 
it, to its mouth at Ponlo-Condor; the Ktan, which runs a-* 
bout 550 leagues, from the source of the Kinxa, which it re- 
ceives till it discharges itself into the Sea of China; the Gan- 
ges, which has a course nearly of the saine extent with the 
Kian i the Euphrates, computing from the source of the Ir- 
raa, which it receives, runs about 500 leagues; the Indus, 
which runs about 400 leagues, and falb into the Arabian Sea 
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^OQ tiie easfc'of Gu2arati aoH the Sirderdias, irhtch rans a- 
bout 400 leagues, and falls vinto.L«ke AinL 

The, greatest Tivera of Africa are, the Senegal , the cotme 

. of which. «onipiidhendiBglhe Ni^ef, which is'but a'codtinu- 

-ationof it,.and the source of the 'Gambaron, which fafb into 

the Niger, is about 1 1126 .leagues; the 'Nile, -which rises ia 

upper fithiopia, runs about 970 leagues. There are others, 

. the. courses of wlwch ave butliltle known, as the Zaira, the 

Coanza, the Coiiama,and 4he duiimanci. 

In America, :the river of Amazons, rrnis above ^f9Q0 
Jeauges;the river St. Lanrencein Canada runs meirethaii 
900 leagues; the Mtssipi runs above 700 ^leagues; ^the Pla- 
ta extends more than 800 leagues, from its mouth to the 
flource of the Parana, which it receives; theOrbnoko runs 
-above 576 les^iies, if we reckon from theaouroe of the r'rver 
Caketa, near Pasto* a.nari of whidh fallatipto the Oronoko, 
andia part tudb to^ttrds the river of the Amanom ; and the 
Medera which falb . into the Amazons extends abcMre 660 
' leagues. 

In the old contineatttbere-arre about 4S0 rivers, wliich fbll 
dtrectly into the ocean, ordnto the Mediterranean and Bladk 
. Seas, rand in the new continent, «carcely tl80 ri¥6rs 'ai^ 
known^ which fall directly into the sea. ln'tbts<nnfn%er» 
howefver, I'have included none but such as arc'as large as 
. the ri \ er Soiume in Picardy. All these riveni carry-to the tea 
agreat^jmantity of mineral and saline ipaflielas, wbieh they 
have washed from the different soil ' through whidh they 
have pa^iaed^ The .particles of salt >which are Stnown to be 
-eBBily dis8oke(i)iare conveyed to the sea by ^tbe water. 5omie 
. naitiraliitSf and amaBg the resL Hallev, have iiratdnded >tb«t 
-the saltness of the sea proceeded onl^ from Uie'sattt'ef -Ato 
■earth, which .the rivers transport thither. 'Others aaitort, 
that the aaltness of the sea is atfancaeDt aitbeaea'ltMflfi and 
ithat this salt was oreated only that«t might not corropt, bot 
4t afiay be well supposed that the aea is preserved froui cor- 
ruption by the agitations of the wiiid, and the flax^d re- 
Aax, as much as. by the salt it contains; for when it is kept 
•in a barrel, it corrupts in a few days; and Boyle relates that 
a moitiner becalmed for 18 days, found at-tiie endof that 
time the sea so infected, that if the calm had not ceased, the 
gneafeest part of his people on board would have perished. 
The water of the sea is also mixed with a bituminous oil, 
which gives it a disagreeable taste, and renders it very un- 
healikj. The quantity of f^lt contained in lea water ii a« 
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bout l*40Ui part, and the sca ia noarl j equsliy saiine through- 
out at top as at the b^tionit vatief the line, and at the Cane 
of Good Hope, aithoagh there, are sereral parrs, asontlie 
Mosambique Coast, Mbere it is $^ter than ebevbere. It i« 
also asserted not to be so satiim under the Artict Zone, which 
may proceed from the great quantitv of snow, and the great 
riyers wbioh fall into, those sei^, ano becaase the heat of the 
son produces but lUUe evaporation there, in comparison of 
that produced in hot cUmaiesv 

The ocean surrounds^ the g)obe without any interruption, 
and the tour of the globe may be made by passing (he 
point of South America ; but it. is not yet known wliether 
the ocean surrounds the northern parts of the gibbe in the 
like manner : and all mariners who have attempted to sail 
from Europe to China by the north-east or north-west, have 
equally miscarried in their enterprises. 

The seas which are called Mediterranean, are properly 
branches from the great ocean, by which they are supplied. 
Lakes differ from the Mediterranean seas, because they do 
not receive any water from the ocean ,* so on the contrary, if 
they have communication with theseas^ they furnish them 
with water ; thus the Black Sea* which some geographers 
have regarded as connected with the Mediterranean, aod 
consequently as-an appendix to the ocean,* is only a lake ; 
because, instead of receiving water from the Mediterranean, 
it supltes it, and flows with rapidity through the Bospho- 
ms into the lake called the Sea <h Marmora^ and thence 
through the straits of the dardanelles into^. the Grecian Sea. 
The water of the Black Sea is less dear and saline ihaa that 
of the ocean. No island is to be met with in this'sea : tem<* 
pests are very violent here, and more dangerous than those 
in the ocean ; occasioned from tho whole body of the water 
being contained in a kind of bason, which when agiMed 
has a whirling motion that strikes the vessels onevery^side 
with an intolerable violence. 

Next to the Black Sea, the greatest lake in the universe U 
the Caspian Sea, the extentof which, from north to south, is 
about 300 leages ; and' frOm a moderate computation, is 
Karcely more than fifty broad. This lake receives- the l^ol*^ 
ga, which is one of the greatest rivers in the worlds and al- 
so $ome other considerable rivers, as the Keir, the.Fay, and- 
the Gempo. 

There are lakes, which like pools neither receive nor 
emit rivers ; there are other which do both $ and there are 
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«ome which only receWe rivers, as the Caspian Sea and iht 
lake Aral which receive and retain the water of many rirera 
and the Dead Sea which re^eelys the Jordan. In Asia Mi- 
nor, there is a small lake of the same kind, which receives 
the waftec of a river the source of which is near Congi, and 
like the preceding throws off the water it receives by era- 
poration^ There is one much larger in Persia.'* Thet'e is 
al<io a si miliar small lake in Greece, and there are some 
of the same sort both in Africa and America* 

The most general and largest lakes, however, are those 
which, having received another riyer , or many small rirers, 
give rise to other great rivers^ It is worthy of remark that 
all lakes from which rivers derive their origin, all those 
which fall into theconrse ef rivers, and which carry their wa- 
ter to them, are not saline. But almost all those; on the con- 
trary, which receive rivers, without other rivers issuing 
from them, are.saline, which seems to favour the opinion, 
we have laid down on the subject of the saltness of tne*sea> 
for evaporation cannot carry off fixed salts, and consequent- 
Jv those which riverscarry into the sea remains in it ; and al» 
though river water appears to taste sweet, we know that it 
contains a small -quantity of salt, and in courHeof time the sem 
must have acquired a considerable degree of saltness, which 
must stiU continue to increase. Hence, in my opinion the 
Black Sea, the Caspian ^ea, the Jake Aral, the Dead Sea, 
&c. are become salt. 

The lakes which are any wayremarkable are, the Dead 
Sea, the waters of which contain much more bitumen than 
salt s this bitumen, which is called the Bitumen of India, is 
no other than the Asphaltum, which has induced some au'> 
thors to denominate this sea, Lake Asj^attum. The land 
which borders on this lake contains a great quantity of bi- 
tumen,, and many have applied the fables of this lake ; which 
the poets feign ef the lake Avemus, that no fish could live 
in it, and that birds which attempted to fly over it were suf- 
focated. But neither of these lakes produce such mortal e- 
vents I fish live in both, birds pass over them, and men 
bathe in them without the leash danger. A petrifying lake 
in Iceland, is also mentioned, and the lake Neagh in Ireland, 
has also the same property of apparently turning wood, &c. 
into stone i but these petfifications are no other than incrus- 
tations like those made by the water of Arcueil. 
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CHAP. in. 

Qf TIDES — WINDS, REGULAk AND IRIlCGtJLAlt — MONSOONS 
HURRICANES — WHIRLWINDS WATER- 8POVT8. 

Water, like every otfaet fiu'td:, remains smooth and 
tranquil unless put in motion by some foreign cause* AI} the 
waters of the ocean are collected in the lowest places upon the 
surface of the earth ; hence the motion of the sea must pro«- 
ceed from external causes. The chief motion js that of the 
tide§, which rise ami fail ahemately, and produce a perpetu- 
al moti<ni (rom east to west. These two motions haire an 
unvariable relation to the motions of the moon. During 
the full and' new moons, this motion from east to west is 
most observable, as well as that of the tides, which ebb and 
flow upon most coasts, every 6^ hours. It is always high' 
tide when the moon arrives at the meridian ; and low tide* 
when she is at the greatest distance from it, viz. at rislnff 
and setting. The motion frotn east to west is perpetuaH 
because when the tide rises, it pushes an immense body of 
water from east to west, and the ebbing seems only to be 
occasioned by a smaller quantity of water which is impelled 
westward. 

This motion is attended with the following circumstances : 
1st. It is more apparent at the full and new moon than at 
the quad ratureSk It is also more violent in spring and au- 
tumn than in any other season ; and weakest at the solstices. 
This is owing to the combined attraction^f the sun and moon, 
ed. The direction and quantity of this motion is often varied 
by the winds, particularly by those which blow incessantly 
from the same quarter. 3d. It is worthy of remark, that 
when one part of a fluid is moved, the mo*:ion is communi- 
cated to the whole. During the tides, therefore, a great 
part of the ocean is put in motion ; and the whole ocean, 
from top to bottom, is agitated at the same Ume. 

In order to throw a little more light upon this subject, let 
us attend to the causes which produce the tides. We may 
therefore remark that the moon acts upon the earth by a 
power called gravity or attraction. This power penetrates 
the whole globe, and is exactly proportioned to the quantity 
of matter, and decreases as the squares of the distances in- 
creases. Let us now examine what efiects this power must 
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produce upon the waters when the moon comes to the me- 
ridian of any place. The surface of the water immediately 
under the moon is,ther.efore nearer that planet than any other 
part of Uie earth, consequently that pjart of tlie sea must be ele- 
vated towards the moou,and the summitofthi^ eminence must 
be opposite to the moon's center. To produce this eminence* 
the waters upon the surface, as welt as those at the bottom, 
contribute their share* in proportion to their distances from 
Ihe mpon, whiich acts upon them in the inyerse ratio of ttie 
ai|uarefl jof their distances. Hence the aurface of this part of 
me sea is first eicTated ; the surface of the adjacent parts is 
a^ elevated, but not so much ; and the waters at the bot- 
tom of all these parts are raised by the same caiise Thus 
»B the whole portion of water under the moon is raised, the 
water at a distance, upon which no attraction is exerted, 
must neoBsiarily rudi forward with precipitation to SBppiy the 
piace of those which were drawn tawarai the moon, it ia 
m this manner that the high tide is produced, which is more 
pj less .perceiyealde in diierent coasts, and which agitates 
Ike sea not only at the surface, but at the greatest depths. 
The ebb is a consequence of the natural diaposiiion of the 
water, which when i.o longer acted upon by the moon, sub- 
sides, and retosBs to occupy those shores from which^it had 
been forced to retire by an external cause. 

Nothing is more irregular in our climates than the courses 
of the winds; but there are countries where this irregularis 
ty does not exist, aod others where the wind blo^s constant- 
iy in the same direction. 

There are several causes which give rise to the motion jof 
the air, but the most powerful is the sun, which by rarefy- 
ing it, produces an influx of cold air, which is a heavier 
flqid, and consequently presses in upon that which is rarefied 
and light, and produces a stream or current, called wind. In 
the Torrid Zone, this effect is more uniformly manifest than 
in other parts of the world* In the regions near the equinoc- 
tial, a continual rarefaction, is produced by the sun, and a 
constant current 4>f air follows that luminary in his propress 
from east to west. This easterly wind blows so generally in 
the Pacific Ocean, that ships which sail from Acapulca to 
the FhiiiippineB^ perform a Toy age of 8700 leagues in Icsa 
than two months. 

About 9B or SO degrees on this side of the line, the west 
winds are cyjuaUy constant, and for this reason the vessels re- 
turning from the West Indies to Europe do not pursue the 
.^.jame route as in going out. 
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The winds which blow continually for idne months are 
generally followed bj contrary winds, and mariners are oblig- 
ed to wait for that which is favourable to them ; when these 
^iods charige, a calm or dangerous tempest ensues for several 
day^t-cuad sometimes for a month. 

la t-he Mediterranean^ the winds blow from the land to- 
wards the sea at the sun's setting, and, on the contrary, from 
the sea towards the land at its rising. Hence in the morning 
it 19 an easterly wind» and in the evening a westerly wind. 

On the sea, the yrindi are more regular than at land^ be- 
cittse the temperature of the sei is ir ore equal than that of the 
land. For the temperature of the latter is altered by a variety, 
of causes $ such as electricity, volcanoes, exhalations from 
the earth, the explosttion of meteors, &c. 

In general, on the sea, the east winds and those which 
eo»ne from the poles, are stronger than the wert and those 
which proceed rrora the equators. On the land, on the con- 
trary, the west and south winds are more or less violent than 
the east add north windsi^ according to the situation of the 
ci im&tesi 

Contrary currents are often observed in the air ; clouds 
th^ move in one direction, and others which are higher or 
lower than thefirst, proceed in a direction perfectly oppo- 
site. This contrariety of motion however does not remain 
very long, and it is commonly produced only by the resist- 
ance of some clouds to the action of th&wtnd; and by the re- 
action of the direct wind^ which reigns polely as soon as the 
obstacle is removed. 

The winds are more violent in mountainous places than in 
plains ;• and the higher we ascend, the more the power of 
the wind increases, until we reach the common height of the 
donds^ which is aiboutone quarter or one third of a league 
perpendicular height. Beyond that height, the skj is gen- 
erally serene, especially in summer, and the wind is said to 
be even imperceptible on the tops »f the highest mountains. 

A current of air increases in velocity, like a current of wa- 
ter, where the space of its passage is contracted. The wind^ 
which is but slightly felt in a wide and open plain, becomes 
violent in parsing through a narrow passage between two 
mountains, or between two lofty buildings; and the point 
of the most violent action of the wind is above the struc* 
tares or mountain straits. For the air being compressed by 
the resistance of these obstacles, has a greater mass, densityi 
and velocity subsisting. 
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There are winds which may he regarded as peculiar to 
certain coasts j for example, the south wind i» almost conti- 
nua! on the coasts of Chili and Peru. It begins about the 
46th degree* of south latitude, and extends beyond Panama, 
V hich renders the voyage from Lima to Panama ranch easi* 
IT than the return. The westerly winds blow almost conti- 
nually, or at least very frcquehtly, on the Magellanic coasts^ 
und over the environs of the straits of Maire. The north 
und north-west winds prevail almost continually on the Ma- 
liibar coast) the north-west wind is also very frequent on 
the coast of Guinea; and at a certain distance from that 
coast, in the open sea, we meet with the north-east wind very 
trt'unentlv. The westerly winds reign on the coasts of Ja- 
pan, in the months of November and December. 

On the const of New Spain in America, and on that, of 
('Onco in Africa, (and winds reign during the night, and c<ra 
>vinds during the day. At Jamaica, the winds blow from 
nil quarters at once, during the night, which hinder vessels 
from cither landing or setting out but in the day time. 

Tho winds are however more irregular on the land than 
on the sea, and more irr^ular in the higher lands than in 
iilains. The mountains not only alter the direction of windst 
but they even produce winds, which are either constant or 
variable according to different causes. The melting of the 
snow, which is upon the mountains, generally produces con- 
stant winds, which sometimes remain very long. The va- 
pours which are stopt by mountains, and which accumulate 
upon them, produce variable winds, very frequent in all cli* 
mates. In the straits, on all the projecting coasts, at the 
extremity and in the envir6ns of all promontories, peninsiu- 
las and capes, and in all narrow gulphs, storms are frequent. 

All continents are subject to variable' winds, which often 
produce singular effects. In the kingdom of Cassimir, 
which is surrounded by the mountains of Caucasus, a very 
sudden reverse of seasons u felt on mount Pirepenjale. In 
less than an hour's journey on it we pass from summer to 
winter. A north and a south wind, according to Berner, 
blow perceptibly within 20 ) paces of one another. In the 
peninsula nf India, which is traversed from n(;rth to south 
Dy the 'mountains of Gate, tne extreme heats of summer 
are felt on one side of the mountain, and all the rgours of 
winter on the other. The same phenomenon is also observ* 
id at Cape Rozalgate in Arabia^ and on (he island of Ceylon, 
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Ifi Bgypt daring lumnier, awmlh wind p#ev«iir'whidvit 
aoliol as to stop reBpiration ; and itraitet m great a qdan^ 
tityoftaMl, that the sky: seetn'scorered with -tliick dosdsu 
This sand is so fine* and driven witb siieh force* tiial it peo» 
etrates erery where, even inta the doflest coffers. Wfaeir 
Uiese winds last seireral days- they oecawon* epidemical clis- 
eateti which are often attended with the most fatal conse^^ 
^vences. 

The Capo of Good Hope isfannms for its tempests, aail^ 
thetaognlar doud whidi producer them^ Thiscloud'^ap^ 
pears at first only like a small round spiot in the heavens, 
called by the s&tlors-the Ox*s Bye» and which I imagine ap- 
pe&ra so little fcom its exceed ing great beighft. In Natolia^ 
a cloud similar to the Ox's eye at the Cape^ producee^the 
same direfnl effects. I n the sea between Africa and Ameri- 
ca^ efpedally under the equator and> in^ the neigbboorin^* 
parts of it, these temFpesIs- very oftenr arisen near the* coast 
of Guinea sometimes three or* fovtr of these storma'^ aa^ 
formedin adAy. They ase occasimied aUd-dnnomieeck^lHLe 
those of the Cape^ by small biaek-douds.- The resfroi%he 
sky isgeneraily very serene, and* the sea caMit The' first* 
blast Whretiissnes from these doudb is »furi6u«k and^wouKi- 
sink ships in^opea seasi if they did not take the precantien' 
to furl the sails. It is. prineipally in the raoni^s^ of Apri(, 
May, and June, that these tempesta'are' experienced on the> 
Guinea sea-, because ^i» regular wind blows there during, ther 
season. 

Ail these' tempbsta originate fronft winds Irhich issue -fvem. ' 
a doud, and their direction is either to the north orsoutifr^^ 
north-east op southN-west, ftc But there are tempests eaMe# 
Hurricanes- which- are still more violent,' and in which ttter 
winds seem to blow from aH the coasts^ aJonce^ Willi « cir* 
cular motseii; which ntdthing cadresist; A calm generaHy:* 
precedes these horribld tern bests ; but iw anr instant the f n ry 
of the winds railiesiwavevas nigh as the clouds* Some parts- 
of the sea cannot be approached, beeanse they are continnv 
aHy infested* with calms or wfairlwindt. The Spaaiavdv havr 
Uierefore calldd these^places calnlff aad'tarnados* 

When from a sudden rarefii6tioB,'oi(any other cansei cmi*» 
ti^rv currents ^of air meet in> the same spot, a wharlwihd'ie: 
pnoauoed^ Perhapathh same effbct takes plaoe in another 
efement, ahd^gnlphroF whurlpools may bd no other than thil 
•ddie»of the water formed* br the a^trioavof two* or mart 
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opposite currents. The Euripus, so famous for Ibe death of 
Aristotle, alternately absorbs and rejects the watar seven 
times in twenty-four hours. This gulph is near the Grecian 
coast. The Cfharjfbdis, which is near the strait of Sicily, 
rejects and absorbs the water thrice in twentv-foUr hours. 
We are uncertain, howeyer, with respect to toe number of 
alternate motions in other whirlpools. The s^reatest k nown 
gulph is that of the Norway Sea, which is afiirmed io be up- 
wards of twenty leagues in circuit. It absorbs for six hours 
water, whales, ships, and whatever is near it, and i^erward^ 
returns them in six hours. 

A waterspout is no other than a whirlwind at sea. The 
vacuum which is occasioned by the meeting currents raakea 
the waters rise up in the form of a cylinder, or rather of an 
inverted ome. In the travels tff Mr. Thevenot, there i» 
a very minute and curcumstantial account of the formation 
of a waterspout, though there is reason to suspect that the re- 
lation is not without some optical deceptions. 

The first, says this celebrated voyager, that we saw, was 
on the northern coast, between us ana the island Quesomo, 
about a gun-shot ffom the ship. We directly perceived the 
water begin to boil on the surface of the sea, about afoot 
hi^h ; it was whitish, and appeared above that height like a 
thick black smoke, so that it properly resembled some burn- 
ing straw, which only smoked. It made a noise like that of 
a torrent.which runs with much rapidity in a deep valley. 
But this noise was mixed with another, similar to the strong 
* hissing of serpents or vipers. A little while afterwards, we 
perceived something like a dark canal or pipe, which bore a 
strong resemblance to smoke, ascend towards the cloudsy 
which revolved with great velocity. This pipe appeared to 
be adwut the thickness of ray finger, and the same noise 
continued ; the duration of this spout was about a quarter 
of an hour. We then perceived another on the south side 
of us, which began in the same manner as the preceding. 
Immediately a third and then a fourth sprung up, both to the 
west; which appeared like heaps of smoking straw, an were 
accompanied with the same noise as the first We aftec- 
wards saw tEree pipes or canabi, which descended from the 
clouds, on these places where the water was raised up, each 
of which was as broad at the end fastened to the cloud, as 
the broad end of a trumpet, and resembled the teat of an ani- 
mal, drawing perpendicularly down by a heavy weight. 
These canals appeared of a darkish white, and were crooked 
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in some places ; and their directions from the clouds to 

which they wer e joined to the parts t« hich drew in the wa* 

tiQr, were very oblique And what is singular, the cloud 

which the second of these three was fastened to, havin^c 

been driyen by the wind, the canal followed it without 

breakin^'or quitting the place where it drew in the water » 

and passing behind the first canal, they sometin^es appeared 

like St Andrew's cross. At the beginning, tlj^y were all 

about the thid&ness of my finger ; but afterwards, the first of 

the three increased considerably : and the last which was 

formed, scarcely remained longer than that which we saw on 

the north side. The second, on the south side, ^mained a« 

bout a quarter of an hour, but the first on that side remained 

a little longer ; and it was this which terrified us the roost. 

At first. Its canal was as thick as my finger, afterwards at 

thick as my arm, then as my leg, and at last as the trunk of 

a lar^e tree, which a man might compass with his arms. 

We distinctly perceived water through this transparent body, 

which assended in a serpentine form. Sometimes it dimi- 

ntshed a little in size, sometimes at top and sometimes at 

bottom ; then it exactly resembled a soft tube with some 

flude matter pressed with the fingers, either at top, to make 

the liquor descend, or at bottom, to make it ascend. After 

this. It diminished so much, that it was no thicker than my 

arm ; then it became as thick as my thi^h, and again, be 

came very small. At last, I saw that the elevated water 

began to lower, and that the end of the canal, which 

touched it, divided and grew narrower, when a variatioB 

of the light remifved it from our view. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF V0LCAK0E8 EARTHQUAKES — -T^ FORMATION OF 

NEW ISLANDS CAVERNS AND GROTTOES^-BOGS AKO 

FENS CHANGES OF LAND INTO SEA, &C» 

OURNING mountains, called Volcanoes, contain in their 
bowels, sulphur, bitumen, and other materials, which serve 
at aliment to a sublerraReous fire ; the effect of which, is 
more violent than that of gunpowder or even of thunder , 
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A Yftlcaho, is » oannon of m very large size* tlife- orifice oi 
ivbich is often more thaa half a league ; and yooiits fortli 
torrents of smoke, Bame, rivers of bitumeo, mlphor* and 
melted metal, clouds of cinders and stoaet, and sometimes it 
ejects enormous rocks to tbe dfstanee of manjr leagues* The 
combttsiioti'is so terrible, aadtbe quantity ot bunit« mdtedy 
caleiuedj and yi(rified materials* which the mouatain throws 
out, so plentiful, thaA it enters cities, forests, coTbrs^he fields 
an :l>unared, and sometimes two hundred feet thicks add fre^ 
quently formshiUft and mounftatns. The action of this firo 
is so great, and the force of the explosion so violenl, that 
its reaction hat been known to shake the eartbt agilate' the 
sea^ overthrow mountains < and destroy < tbe most solid towns 
andodifieeSf to a very considerable dislancew Tbm natives 
of leebadi imagine, thaA the roai^iagsof the vokaoo are the 
cries 4tf the damned, and its eruptjoai, tho^ffiscts-of tbe rage 
aad^despair of those unhappy wretches. 

All^febesopbeoemena, however, ase only the eflfoetS«of fire 
aad'smokok In the bowels of mountains, thers^aseveids 
of snlftorv bitamenr. and other inflammable substances-^ ak 
so areol qanntites of pji rites, which ferment when exf^lmd 
to tne air, or to moisture, and produce exphmousia pnow 
portion to the; quantity of inflammable'matter'theyxoaiain; 
A mixture of sulphur, filings of iron, and water, buried^iat 
a certain depth in the ground, will eahtbit^ in miniolurev'aU 
tbO'appearances of a volcano. This mixture, will soon pso^ 
duoe explosions, perfectly similiar to those of burning 
mooiiteiBs* 

There are three famous volcanoes ia Europe, Atoa' ia 
Sicily, Hecia in Iceland, and mount Vesuvius, near Naples in 
Italy. Mount ^tna has burnt from time immemorial; its 
eruptions are very violent, and tbe matter it throws out, so 
plentiful, that it mav be dug to the depth of 68 feet ; where 
we meet with marble pavement, and the vestiges of an an- 
cient town, which has been burled under matter ejected from 
this mount, in the same manner, as the city of Herculanenm 
has been covered by the matter thrown out of Vesuvius. 
New months of fire were^rraed in 1650, 1669, and at other 
times. We can see the flame and smoke of this volcano 
from Malta, which is about 60 leagues distant i it smokMi' 
contbually, aad sometimes vomits flame and matter of every 
kind with impetuosity. In I5S7, there was an erapkioo or 
this volcano, which occasioned an earthquake ia- Sicily, for: 
18 days I and overthrew a great number of houses and otfam 
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structures. It ceased only bv the openiDg of a tiew iiu>alh|' 
which burnt every thing within five miles of the mountain. 
The cinders thrown out by the volcano, were so abundant, 
and ejected with so much force that they were driven as far 
as Italy ; and vessels which had departed to some distance 
from Sicily, were incommoded by them/ Farelli, describes 
the conflag^ration of this mountain circumstantially ; and 
says, the foot of it is 100 leagues in circumference. 

This volcano, has now two principal mouths, the one nar- 
rower than the other, which always smoke $ but fire is ne- 
ver seen to issue from them, but during the time of erupti* 
<nu It is pretended, that stones are found which it* has 
thrown out to the distalnce of 60,000 feet. 

One of the last, and most violent eruptions of mount Ve- 
suvius, was in the year 1T37. The mountain vomited, by 
divers months, large torrents of burning metallic matter, 
which overflowed the country , and run into the sea. Mons. de 
Monteale^re, who commimicated this relation to the Acaxl- 
emy of Sciences, dbserved, with horror, one of these rivers 
of nre, and saw its course for six or seven miles, till it rea- 
cheJ the sea. Its breadth was sixty or seventy feet, its depth 
twenty five or thirty palms, and m certain bottoms or vaU 
leys. S20 : the nmtter was libe thci scum which iisues from 
the furnace of a forge. 

In Asia, as well as in America, there are a great number 
of volcanoes t but there is nothing worthy of remark in any, 
except the violence with which some of them eiait (he burn- 
ing matter they contain. 

Near Fez, in Africa, there is a mountain or rather a cavern 
called Beniguazevel, which always emits smoke, and some, 
times flames. One of the islands of Cape Yerd, calleil the 
island of Fuogo, is obly a large mountain which borns inces- 
santly. This volcano, like the rest, throws out many cinders 
and stones t and the Portuguese who have attempted several 
times to erect habitations on It, have been cons- rained to a- 
bandon the project, throua;h the dread of its effects. The 
Canaries, the Peak of Tenriife, and some of the highest 
mountains in the world, throw out fire, cinders, and large 
s'.ones; from the tops of which, rivulets of melted sulphur 
flow, which are discernible at a great distance. 

The matters which volcanoes throw out, generally come 
forth in the form of a torre.it of melted minerals, which in* 
imdajtcs all the invirons of these mountains. These rivers 
of liquified matters extend even to considerable dJsta&ces,ani 
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ivhoQ co^ed, fbrxa fa orizoniftl of inclined strata, which f<H^ 
f«Mttoa are like tl|e strata formed by the sediment left by 
the walers^ But it is- Tery ea»y to distiag^uish the strata pro- 
duced' by the evpansiou of matters thrown out by volcauoes; 
from those which have the sediment of the sea lor their (ori- 
gin. 1. Because these strata are nofc of an equal thickness ,, 
S. Because they eoBiaia< o<dy matters which are easily per« 
ceiyed to he/¥e beea calcined, vitrified, or melted, and be- 
cause they do not-eJEtend to any great distance. When coal 
mines are opened, which are generally met with an argilia*' 
ceous earth at a great depth, it sometimes happens that 
tiiese mtters have taken fire. There are even mines of coal 
in Scotland, Flanders, &c. which bave^ burnt for a number 
of years.' The communication of the air suffices to produce 
this efibct, but the hres which are lighted in these mines^ 
produce only slight explosions^ and do not form volcanoes* 
oecause all being solid and full in these places, fire cannot 
be excited, like that of volcanoes» in i^hich there are ciavl* 
ties and void places where the air penetrates, which must 
necessarily extend the conflagration and augment the actioa 
of the fire, to the point in which we see it when it pro«> 
duces the terrible effects we have taken notice of. 

There are two kinds of earthquakesrthe one occasioned 
by IKe action' of subterraneous fire«, and the explosion of 
volcanoes, which are only felt at nnall distances* and at the 
time when volcanoes act, or before they open. When tho 
matters which form subterraneous flre», ferment, heat and 
inflame, the fire makes an effort on every side, and if it doev 
not find a natural vent, it raised the eartn and forces a pasj 
sage for itself by throwing it out which produces a volcano* 
whose effiscts ore repeated, and last in proportion to tho 
quantity of inflammable matters. If the quiuitity of mat- 
ters which take fire is not considerable, a commotion or an 
earthquake may ensue, without a volcano being formed* 
The air produced and rarefied by the subterraneous fire^ 
may also find small vents, by i^hich it will escape, and in 
this case there will be only a shock without eruption or vol- 
cano. But when the inflamed matter is in a great quantityt 
and confined by solid and compressed matters, then a com* 
motion and volcano arises ; but all these commotions form 
only the first kind of earthquakes, and can only shake a small 
space of ground. A verv violent eruption of mount JBinm 
will occasion, for example, an earthquake though the whole 
islaod of Sicily ; but it irill never extend to the diitaaoe of 
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tbr«e or four bunilred leagues. When any new mouths are 
formed io mount Vesuvius, there are eartbquskes at Naples 
ttod in the Deig;hbouFh4M>d of the Yolcano : but these earth- 
€|^iiakes have never jhook the A^ps, and are uot communicat- 
ed to Prarice or to other countries re^note from the source 
<»f the phenomenon. ^ 

But there is another kind of earthquake, very different in 
its effects, and perhaps in its catises. There are earthquakes 
loo which are felt al great distances, and which shake along 
<:oarse of ground, wi&out anj new volcano or eruption ap- 
pearing. 

To understand rightly, what may be the cause of this kind 
of earthquake, it must be remembered, that all inflammable 
matter capable of explosion, produces iike gun-powder, by 
inflammation, a great quantity of air; that this air is in a 
state of very great rarefaction ; and that by a state of com- 
pression, in which it is found in the bowels of the earth 
It must produce very violent effects. Lei us therefore sup- 
pose, that, at a very considerable depth, as at one or two 
iiundred fathoms, pyrites, and other sulphurous matter are 
to be met with ; and that, by the fermentation produced 
by the filtration of water, or other causes, they iuflaine. 
At first, this mater is not disposed regularlv by horizontal 
strata, as the more ancient matter is, which has been formed 
by the sediments of the waters. On the contrary, they are 
formed in perpendicular strata, in caverns at the feet of these 
clefts, and in other parts where the water can act and pen* 
etrate. This matter inflaming, will produce a great quan- 
tity of air or vapour, the spring of which, compressed in a 
small sfiace, like that of a cavern, will not shake the earth 
immediately above, but will search for passages, in order to 
make its escape. It will, therefore, naturally force its way 
through those parts, where it meets with the least obstruction 
and will proceed through the interstices between the diffe* 
rent strata, or any channel or cavern through which it eaA 
find a. passage. This subterraneous air or vapour, will, 
in its passage, produce a noise and motion proportioned 
to its force, and to the resistance it meets with. And these 
effects will continue, till it finds a vent, perhaps in the kea« 
or till it has diminished its force by being greatly expanded. 
This explanation, corresponds entirely with the phenomena 
which are observed respecting earthquakes. They proceed 
vith a wave-like motion, and are relt at different places, 
not at the same instant, but at different times, in propertioB 
to the distance. 
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From history we have innumerable instances of the dread* 
ful and various effects of these terrible phenomena. PHny^ 
.in his first book, chap. 84. relates, that in the reign of Ti-» 
beriuis an earthquake happened, which overthrew twelve 
towns in Asia ^ and in his second book he mentions an earth« 
quake NT hich overthrew 100 towns in Lybia, In the time 
of Trajan, the town of Antiochus, and a great part of the 
Adjacent country, were swallo'x^ed up by an earthquake; 
and in the time of Justinian, in 528, it was ao^aiu destroyed 
by a second, with upwards of 40,000 of its inhabitants. And 
sixty years after, in the time of Saint Gregory, it felt the 
effects of a third earthquake, with the loss of 60,000 of it!i 
inhabitants. In the time of Saladin, in llSS, most of the 
towns of Syria and Jerusalem were destroyed by the same cause 
In Calabria and Poh, there have been more of them than 
in any other part of Europe, la the time of Pope Pius X I. a4 
the churches and palaces of Naples were overthrown, and 
above 30,000 of its inhabitants killed. 1629, there were 
earthquakes in Pola, which destroyed 7000 persons; and in 
1638, the town of Saint Euphemia was swallowed up ; and 
there remains only a stinking lake in it& place. Ragusa and 
Smyrna were also almost destroyed. There was an earth- 
quake in 1692, which extended mto England, Holland, Flan- 
ders, Germany, and France ; it was chiefly felt on the sea 
* coasts and rivers, and extended to a space of at least 2600 
leagues square. On the 16tb of June, 1628, there was so 
horrible an earthquake in the island of St. Michael, that the 
sea near it opened, and in one place, where it was more than 
150 fathoms deep, threw up an island a league and a half 
long, and upwards of 60 fathoms high. 
. Another earthquake happened in 1691, which began the 
16th of July, and lasted in the island of St. Michael till the 
12th of the following month. Tercera, and FayaL were a- 
gitated the next morning with so much violence, that they 
appeared to move i but these frio^htful shocks returned only 
four times} whereas, at St Michaers they did not cease a 
moment for 15 hours. The islanders having quitted their 
houses, which they saw fall before their eyes, passed all that 
time exposed to the injuries of the weather. The air and 
sea, still more agitated, resounded with a noise like the 
roaring of a number of wild beasts. Many persons died 
with the fright, the ships in the ports suffered dangerous 
fhocks} and those which were at anchor or under sail, 20 
leagues distant from the islands, sustained great damage. 
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' In the year 1^46, the mtfunUin of the iilaiid of Mftchiais 
^plit with terrlhle reports, hy an earthquakei and so maoy 
fires issued through this opening, that they consumed many 
^megro-yards, and all that were in them/ This Brodisious 
orack is still apparent; and is called the path or Machian, 
i>ecause it descends from the bottom Kke a road hollowed 
out ; bdt tiHiich, at a distance, appears like a path. 

At sea, the shock of an earthquake is felt at a considerable 
""distance. M. Shaw> relat'Cs, that^ in K2I| ^eing on board 
the Gazelle, an Alcrerine Tcssei, mounting 50 gunt, three tio- 
^ent shocks were felt one after another, jas if a weight of 80 
or SO tons had each time been thrown on the ship. Thi* 
'happened inlrpart of the Mediterranean which was 800 fa- 
thoms deep. 

In countries suhjbcl to* i;arth(p]akes> it hanpensi wheaii 
inew Tolcano is formed, earthquakes cease, ana Hre only felt 
in the violent eruptions of the Tolcano, as is observed in the 
island of St Christopher. 

New islands are produced, either suddenly, by the opera- 
tion of subterraneous fires, or slowly, by the actumuiated 
vediments of water. Seneca, informs us, that in his time*, 
the island Therasia, suddenly emerged from the sea } and Pli- 
ny relates, that thirteen islands arose all at once firom the 
'bottom of the Mediterranean. - Upon this subject, hovever^ 
' we have some facts more recent, and less involved inob- 
mcnrily. 

The 8Sd of May, 170T, at sun-rising, neat the same island 
"^of Therasia, or Santorini, something was seen like a floating 
rock in* the sea. Some persons, excited hj curiosity, ap- 
'^roached it, and found thts shoal which had issued from the 
bottom of the sea, to increase under their f6eit and ther 
* brought with them pumice stone and oysters, which still ail- 
hered to its surface. There was a ^Iig6t earthquake at San- 
'torini, two days Before the growth of this shoal i -which in- 
'creased considerably till the 14th of June, without any acci- 
dent, and was then half a mile round, and from twentj to 
thirty feet high. The earth was white, and bordered a littie 
on argillaceous, after which, the sea was still more agitated $ 
vapours arose, which affected the island Santorini % and the 
16th, nth, and 18th of July, rocks were seen to issue at one 
time from the bottom of the sea i which seemed to unite in- 
to one. All this was done with a dismal noise, which conti- 
nued upwards of two months, during which time, the islavti 
YoLi I. D 
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sliii kept increasing in circumference and height; and the 
explosions Jthrew out rocks and stones to the distance of se- 
Tcu miles. 

The 10th of October, 17S0, near the island Tercera, a ye- 
ry considerable fire rose out of the sea. Mariners havin<; 
been sent to examine it, they perceived an island the 19th: of 
the same month, which appeared to be covered with fire 
andismoke, and a prodigious quantity qf cinders, as if thrown 
from a volcano, and accompanied with a noise similar to 
that of thunder. 

The Historian of the French Academy, in relatlngthis e- 
Tcnt, remarks, that after aa earthquake in the island of St. 
•Michael, a torrent of fire appeared between it and the island 
Tercera, which gave birth to two new rocks; and, the next 
year, the same Historian gave the following account. ^ 

*< M.de I'Isle, has informed 4h& Academy of several parti- 
<' cuiars, which were communicated to him in a letter, from 
**• M. de Montagnac, consul at Xisbon, concerning the new 
«• s«)and among the Azores. On the 18th of Sleptember, 
** 17S1, M. de Mpntagnac*s vessel was moored off the For- 
*^ tress of St Michael ; and he procured from the Pilot of the 
^* port the following intelligence. 

** On the 7th of^December, 1720, at night, a great earth* 
.'* quake happened in Tercera, and St Michael, which are dis- 
<f tant about 28 leagues from one another, and a new island 
** emerged from the sea. It was, at the same time observed, 
** that the island Peak, thirty leagues distant, which ejected 
** flames, was extinct ; and that a continual thick smoke 
** proceeded from the new island, which was distinctly per- 
** ceivedhy M. de Montagnac, as long as he remained m that 
** part. The pilot assured him, that he had sailed round the 
*^ island, aiid approached it as near as he could with safety. 
« He soundedr on the south side of it, with a rope of 60 fa- 
*< thorns; but found no bottom. On the west stde, the wa- 
*^ ter- appeared to be mixed with white, blue, and green ; 
*f and at the distance of two miles, it seemed to be shallow, 
<< and boiiiiig. On the north-west, the side from which the 
**. flmoke issued* he found* at 15 fathoms, a bottom of coarse 
** aand. He threw a stone into the sea, and at the place 
^*jwliere it fell, he observed the water boil and mount into 

• ** the air with ^reat velocity ; and the bottom was so hot, as 

• *f 'to melt apiece of luet that bad been fastened to the end 
«* of the plttmb line. The pilot, also, observed smoke to if- 
** sue from a small lake in the midst of a sandy plain. 
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** We have iince learned, from M. Adrieo, the FreBcb con- 
*' sul at St Michael, dated March, 1722, that the new island 
*'^ U nearly on a lerej with Ihe^water i and that it will pro- 
** bsbl^ soon disappear. 

*• From these, and several othdr facts, it appears, that in* 
*<~flamtnable bodies exist under the sea^ and that they some- 
** times produce violent explosions." - 

On th^ whole, islands produced by the action of -fire, and 
earthquakes, are but few, and these events are seldoai; but 
there are an infinite number of new islands produced bf the 
mud, sand, and earth, which rivers, or the sea, transport in- 
to diiferent places. At the mouths of most rivers, masses of 
earth, and banks of sand are formed, the extent of whick 
oft^ii become considerable enough to form islands of a mo«> 
derate size.. , It may also be remarked, that there are very» 
few islands in the middle of the sea, compared with those in 
the neighbourhood of continents, where the Ma formed 
them, either by retreating from or approaching towards 
these countries. 

Water and fire, the natures of which are opposite; pco« 
dace, what at least appears to us, similar effects. Water, at 
has beeii observed, has produced mountains, and formedis^ 
lands.' Tliere' are likewise caverns, clefts, holes, gulfs, &€• 
some ef which owe their origin to subterranean fires, and 
others to water. 

Saint Patrick's cavern, in Ireland, is not so considerable at 
it is famous. It is the same with the Deg's Qrotlo in Italy, 
and with that whieh throws ont fire in the mountain of fie* 
niffauzeval, in the kingdom of Fez« 

One of the most remarkable and largest caverns, is that of 
Antiparos, which is computed to be three hundred fathoms 
deep; and the grotto appears to be forty fathoms high by 
fifty broad. It is filled with large, and beautiful stalactites^ 
of various forms, both on the roof and at the bottom. 

When the water on the surface of the earth cumot fiad 
Tent, it forms morasses and bogs. The most famous moras- 
ses in Europe, are those of Muscovy, at the soarce of Tanaisi 
those of Finland, where are tlfe great morasses ofSavolaz 
and Enasak. There are also some in Holland, Westphalia* 
and many other low countries. In Asia, there are the nro- 
rasses of the Euphrates, those of Tartary, and the Palut Me- 
otidisr'but in general, there are fewer in Asia, and Africa, 
than in Europe. America, may be said to bt one contiiMMd 
moratf through aU its plain's; which is a proof of the mo* 
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dern date of the country , the small mimber of iahabitaiils^i. 
and ako of their want of industry. 

To give an idea of the quaotitv o£ earth, which the rain» 
carry from the mountains into the valleys, we can quote 9, 
circumstance relate^ by J)r. Plot ;-who in his Natural Histo- 
ry of Staffordshire, observes, that in hisiime, at the depth- 
of eighteen feet, several pieces of money coined in the reign- 
of Edward Y. had been round ; which was a period of two 
hundred years. Hence thia ground, which is boggy, bad. 
increased above a foot in eleven years, .or an inch and a 
twelfth every year. . We can make a similar observation on 
trees buried at the depth of seventeen feet,_beIow which^ 
medals of Julius Csesar have been found; hence, the earthy 
brought from mountains into plains by currents, of water» 
must considerably increase their elevation. 

In the city of Modena, and four miles round, whatevei^ 
part is dug, when we reach the depth of sixty three feet, and^ 
bore five feet deeper with an. augur, the water springs oul 
with such force, that a well is filled in a very short space oL 
time. This water flows.eoatiauaily» ^and- neither diminishes 
nor increases by the rain or drought. What is^verv re^ 
markable in this erodnd, when we reach the depth of four- 
teen feet, we find pavements, ^and other ruios of an ancient 
town % as boards, houses^^iflTerent pieces of mosiac work , &c 
Below these, we find the ground very splid which is thought 
,to have never been stirred |. yet, below it, we find a moist 
earth mixed with vegetables : and at twenty six feet^ar^ en^ 
.tire trees, as nut trees* with nuta on them, ^ and a great 

5|uantily of branches and leavea of trees. At twentv eight 
eet depth, we meet with a friable chalk, .mixed with many 
shells } and this bed is eleven feet in thickness ;j.«fter whicH^. 
we again meet with vegetable S4 and thus alternately, chalk 
and earth mixed with vegetables, to the depth of sixty three 
feet:*'at which depth, is a bed of sand mixed, with gravd 
and shells, like those formed on the coasts of the Italian sea« 
These successive beds of fenny or marshy earth and chalk* 
are always found in the same order, wherever we dig;> and 
Tery often the augur meets with great trunks of trees> which 
it bores through, but with great trouble to the workmen. 
9ones, coals, flint, and pieces of iron, are also found. Ra« 
mazzini, who relates tnese circumstances, thinks, that the 
Gulf of Venioe formerly extended beyond Modena 1 and 
that, perhaps, by theiDuodatioils.of the sea^thia ground haa 
been fornied^ 
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It i^ evident, that contiderabie ehab^s haVe talfen idace 
on the surface of the globe, not onljr by the action of fird, 
but alto by water. Th^ sba^ froiti Yaridus circnmgtithcc!!, has 
repeatedhf changed its bed. Authors haf e seibected, thjit 
the island of Great Britaid wsb fdrmerlt united to theconii- 
nent of France. On the coasts of Frahte, En^and, Holland* 
and Germany, the sea has retreated in many parts. In Itd- 
h, a considerable tract of territory has b^n ^ainM i Imd 
Aatedna, which was formerly a s^-pdk-t of the EJEa^qiii^Sj in 
no longer a iharitime town^ 

On the mountain of Stella, in Poftugal, is a lake, in ^hieh 
the wrecks of ships have been fbund, notwithstanding thii 
mountain is more than twelve leagues distant from adjr Mt, 
Sabiiius, in his commentarite Oh 0¥id*s Metiltlio#t*htfi^» 
•ays, that from monuments of History, it a^peftrs, that ih th^ 
year 1460, a whole ship, with its anthoi'ly Wasfbdiid in a 
mine of the Alps. 



CHAP. V, 

AJr£L0«lES BfiTWBJaN ANIMALS AND VB^ETABLBS-^OW TB|t 
ff ATURE OF HAW— OF INFANCY-— XANHOOO—BXTBIIT 

OF HUMAN LIFE OF THE SENSES — ANBCBOTBS 

IU.V8TB.^T4V&OF THIS »UBJBCT. 

AmO^^G the vast variety of objects in which the surface 
ofthisclobe abounds, animals hold the first rank, both on 
account of the relation which they bear to man, and of thehr 
superiority over vegetable and manimated nature. The 
senses, the figure, and the motions df anttiials, afford them 
a more intimate connection with surrounding objects than 
vegetables possess. The latter, however, from their etpan^ 
sion, their growth, and the variety of parts which compose 
them, are more intimately related to external objects than 
minerals or stones, which are perfectly inert, and destitute 
of every vital principle. It is these nuniioer of relations alone 
which renders the animal superior to the vegetable^ and the 
vegetable to the miueral. 
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Whal a Tariely offprings, of powers, and of mechanics 
^ moTementSy are included in that small portion of matter <^ 

which the body of an animal is composed ! What a nura- 
ber of relations, what harmony, what correspondence among 
the different parts 1 How many combinations, arrangements., 
causes, effects, and principles, ail conspiring to accomplish 
the same grand design ! 

But how admirable soeyer this work may appear, the 
greatest miracle is not exhibited in the individual. It is in 
the successive renovation, and in the continued duration of 
the species, that nature assumes an aspect inconceiv cable 
and astonishing. This faculty of reproduction, which is pe« 
culiar to animals and vegetables, must, with regard to us, 
continue to be so profound a mystery, that we snail proba- 
lily never be able to investigate it with sufficient accuracy. 

^ven inanimated bodies have some properties, and the 
most imperfectly organized matter possesses many relations 
, with the other parts of the universe. We will not assert, 
/l/0V^i A meyfeT^ that matter, under whatever form it appears, is 
conscious of its existence, and of its relative powers. We 
•halt only say, that being ignorant of the extent of our own 
connections with external objects, we will not hesitate to 
pronounce inaui mated matter to be infinitely more so. Be- 
sides, as our sensations have not the most distant resem- 
blance to the causes that produce them, analogy obliges us 
to conclude that dead matter is neither endowed with senti- 
ment, sensation, nor even with a consciousness of its ow^ 
existence. 

With inanimafed matter, therefore, we have no other rer 
lations than what arise from the general properties of bodies, 
extension, impenetrability, gravity, &c. But as relations 
purely material make no impression on us, and as they exist 
entirelv independent of us, tney cannot be considered as any 
part oi our beine« Our existence, therefore, is an effect of 
organization, of life, of the soul. Matter, in this view, is 
not a principal but an accessary. It is a foreign covering, 
united to us in a manner unknown. But in order to give a 
more perfect idea of the nature of man, let us trace him 
through the different stages of his existence. 

At his birth, he is exposed to a new element, the air. 
What his sensations are on the admission of this element 
into the lungs, it is impossible to conjecture » but, from 
bis cries we have reason to believe that they are at- 
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leaded with. pain. The eyes of an infant are indeed 
open, but they are dull, and appear to be unfit for the 
performance of any office whatever ^ the outward coat 
being wriokled. The same reaiioning will apply to most of 
of the other senses. It is not till after forty da} s that h» 
begins to smile ; nor is it till then that he begins to weep. 
His former sensation»*of pain are unacompanied with tears. 
The size of an infant born at the full time, is twenty-one in- 
ches, Jhangh some do not exceed fourteen { and generally 
weighs twelve, and sometimes fourteen pounds. The form 
of thebodv and members of a new-bora infant are by no 
means perfect. . At the eod of three da^s there generally 
appears a kind of jaundice i and at that time, there is gene- 
rally niilk.in the breast of the infant, which is squeezed 
out with the fingers. The skull of infants is not com- 
pletely formed. In the language of the nursery , the head 
IS open in a particular part; that is, the skull bones 
have not yet grown far enough to meet. In this opening, 
a palpitation may sometimes be discovered ; -and the beating 
of the arteries may always be felt. Above this opening, a 
species of scurf appears, which is rubbed off witn a brush. 
In this country, infants, as soon as bom, are injudiciously and 
unnaturally laced with bjindagea, which renders them unable 
to move a single joint. Nations which we call barbarous, 
act more rationally in this respect. The Siamese, the Indi- 
ans, the Japanese, the Negroes, the Savages of Canada, of 
Virginia, of BrastI, and almost all the iuhahitants of South 
America, lay their infants naked in hanging beds of cotton, 
or in cradles lined with fur. 

Infants sleep much, but their sleep is often intenupted. 
They ought to have the breast every two hours in the day, 
and in the night as often as they awake. It is of ^reat im- 
portance to keep children clean and dry from their excre^ 
roents. The American Indians, who cannot change their 
furs as frequently as we can do our clothes, put nnaer them 
the dust ot rotte^ wood, and renew it as often as it gcta 
damp. Great evils ensue from the negligence of nurses. 
Infants are sometimes left to cry for a considerable time, 
which often occasions diseases, or, at least, throws them in- 
to a state of lassitude, which deranges their constitutions. 
To palliate this they are sometimes put into a cradle and 
rocked to sleep, which may occasionally derange the sto- 
mach and head. Before children are put up into the cradle, 
we ou^ht to be certain they want nothing, and when they arr 
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rockeds it on^hf neTcr to be with nicli Tiofeaee at to ■tiuK 
or fSopifj th^n. The ejei of children are alwari directed 
towards the light, and if one eje oolj be directed to it, the 
other wifl proiMj become weak ; both eyes ou^ht therefore 
to be equally ihaded, or eqoaHy expoied. Sqni&iig ii com- 
moalj the efl^t of injudicioos treatment in thif respect. 
Tor the first two or three months the diet of the infant 
ought chiefly to be confined to its mother's milk. 

The ci«;ht incisores^ or fore-teeth, appear first. They are 
produced generally by pairs, and from two months old to ten 
or tweUe. The ionr canini (or dog teeth) appear commonly 
aboot the 9th or lOth month. About tiie dose of tiie first, 
or in the coarse of the second year, 16 other teeth appeir 
called motaries, or grinders. In the 5th» 6tb, or 7th year, 
the fore-teeth, and the dog-teeth, apd the first six of the 
grinderi naturally shed, and a new set appears. At the a<re 
of puberMr» or later, the dentes sapientise, or wise teeth, ap- 
]^%ar.. Women are said to hare fewer teeth than men. 

When a child is suffered to cry yiolently, and too long, it 
h in danger of a rupture, but the early application of San- 
<tag^ or trusses will frequently remove the complaint. 

The fraihe of infants, are len sensible of cold than during 
4ny other teason of life. The pulse is strong, and it is there- 
fbr6 fair to conclude, that the internal heat b considerable. 
Sihati aiiiinals, for the same reason, have more heat than 
gr^ oiiei ; because the action of the heart and arteries, in- 
creases in proportion io the smaQness of the animal. Till 
tke a^e of three jrears, the life of infants is extremely 
precarious : in, the course of the second or third year, it be- 
coml§& md^e certain % and at six or seven, a child has a 
]?reatet' protiabilily of living than at any other period. It 
IS remarked, that of a certain number of children bom 
at thfe sanie time, above a fourth die the first year i a- 
BoTfe a third in two years, and at least one half in three 
years. 6y other calculations, it appears, that one half of 
the childi'eh bom at the same time are not extinct in lesft 
than sbven or eight years. 

Somfe young persons cease growing at 14 or 15, while 4>« 
thers continue Uieir growth to 28 or 83. In men, the body 
attains its perfect proportion at the age of 30 1 and the 

Sersons of womeoi are generally complete ' at 80. The 
istance between the eyes, is less in man than in any other 
creature { in some animals , they are at so ereat a atstance^ 
that it is impossible they should ever view tae same object 
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irilb both eyes at once. Men* and apes^are the only crea* 
tures that haye eje-lashes on the lower eve-lids ; other aiii« 
mals have them only on the upper. The upper eye-lid 
rises and falls, the lower has scarcely any motion. 

ThevancientSy erroneously^considered the hair as a kind 
of excr<j^ment, and belieyed, that like the nails, it increased 
by the lower part pushing out the extremity. But the mo« 
derns have discovered* that every hair is a tube, which fills 
and receives nutriment like the other parts of the body. 
The roots, they observct do not turn grey sooner than the 
oxtremilies, but the whole changes Us colour at once. We 
have knovvui persons, the hair of whose heads has become 
grey in the short space of a night. 

. The neck, which supports the head and unitea it to the 
body is much more considerable in most quadrupeds than 
in man. Fishes, and animals that have not lungs similar 
to ours, have no neck. Birds, in general, have the neck 
longer than any other kind of animal. 

The human breast is formed in a very different manner 
Irom that of other animals'; and is larger in proportion to 
the size of the body. None but man, and such animals as use 
there fore feet as hands ; as monkeys, bats^ and squirrels*, 
are found to have those 4>ones called clavicles or collar 
bones. The brea&ts of women are larger than those of menj. 
through those of the latter are formed in the same man- 
ner I and milk is sometimes found in them as well as inthosie 
of women. Birds, and all oviparous animals, have no 
teats, ; but viviparous fishes* as the whale and the dolphin, 
have both teats and milk. 

Little is known with regard to the exact proportion of the 
hCimaa figure. Some, who have studied after the ancient 
masters, divide the body into teu times the lensth of the 
face, and others divide it into eight. They tell us, that 
th^re is .a similitude of proportion in different parts of tha 
body ; that the hand is the length of the face ; and the 
thumb the length of the nose ; thai the apace between th^ 
eyes is tlie breadth of the eye ; that the breadth pf the thick- 
est part of the thigh is double that of the thickest part of 
the leg, and treble the thinnest, &c. 

The 4treQ<;lh of man is very considerable wh^n matured by 

practice. We are assured* that the porters of ConstanUQ<l« 

pie carry burthens of niue hundred pounds weigh*; ; and Mr. 

Pesagttliers mentions a man, in an upright posture, who, hj 

.dialribuMng a certain nuqiber qf weights in suc.h.akQ\sMiaer» 
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that every part of his body bore its share, wasuble towlpporf 
a wePght 01 t^o thomandpounds. 

Tbe strength of d man may be farther estidiated by the 
continuance of his liibour, and the agility of his motions.. 
Men, who are exercised in running, outstrip horses, or aC 
least continue their speed for a greater length of time. Ill 
a journey, after a man and a horse have proceeded together 
for seTeral days, tlie former w ill be fresh when the latter ii 
quite tired. The royal messengers of Ispahan, run thirty- 
SIX leagues in fourteen or fifteen ^ours ^ and travellers as- 
sure us, that the Hottentots out-run Hons in the chace $ and 
that the savs^es who hunt the elk^ which is as fleet as a stag« 
pursue it untill they .take it. The ciyilized man is ignorant 
of his own strength ; he is not sensible how much ne losesr 
by effeminacy, and how he might increase it by the habit 
of vigorous exercise. 

To complete our description of man, it Inrill be proper to 
investigate the human countenance, a& it appears among our- 
se Ives, when agitated by the passions. In affliction, joy, love, 
sha^e, and companion the eyes are apt to be swelled and, 
as it were, obscured by an overflow of tears. The effusion of 
these is always accompanied with a tension of the moscles of- 
the visage, by which there is occasioned an opening of the 
mouth. At the same time, the natural moisture in the nose 
becomes more copious, and by internal passages, mixes it- 
self with the lachrymal moisture; whicB, however,-^ flow* 
only at intervals. 

By grief, the t«ro corniers of the mouth are Icfwercd'fh^ 
under lip raised, the eye-lids are half closed, and the popili 
of the eyes are almost covered: the other muscles of the 
face are so much relaxed, that the space between the mouth 
and the eyes is larger, than ordinary, and consequently the 
countenance assumes a lengthened appearance. 

Fear, terror or horror, wrinkles the forehead, raises the 
eyc-browg, extends the eye lids as much as possible, and dis- 
covers a part of the white of the eye over the pupil, which 
is lowered, and somewhat concealed by the fnlerior eye-lid. 
The mouth, at the same time, is widely' opened, and both 
the upper and under teeth appear. 

Contempt or derision, raises the upper lip on one side, and 
on the other there is a little motion, as if mclined to smile. 
The nose is shrivelled on the same side on which the lip is 
raised, and the comer of the mouth is extended. The eye 
of the same side is almost diut, while Uie other is open as 
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usuai, bul the pupil of each is lowered, as when one looks 
downwards. 

By jealousy, malice, and envy, the eye^brows fall down, 
and are knit ; the eye-lids are raised, and the pupils lowered. 
The under lip is raised on each side, while the corners of the 
mouth are rather lowered, and the middle of the under lip 
raised, in order to join the middle of the upper one. 

By laughter, the comers of the mouth are extended and 
somewhat raised ; as are the upper part of the cheeks ; and 
the eves are more or less closed. The upper lip also is rais- 
ed, while the under is lowered } and, in moderate laughter, 
the mouth is opened, and the skin of the nose contracted. 
Where there is a good natural constitution it is not impos- 
sible, but by moderating the passions, temperance, and sobri- 
ety, to extend the period of life for a few years. But even 
or this, there seems to be an uncertainty ? for, if it is neces- 
sary that the body shonld employ its whole strength, that it 
should consume whatever it is capable of consuming that it 
should undergo every possible exercise, whence could any 
benefit accrue from regimen, and . abstinence ? Men, no 
doubt, there are, who nave outlived the usual period of 
hnman existence. Not to mention Par, who: lived to 
the age of one hundred and fifty two, and Jenkins, to 
that of one hundred and sixty Qme, as recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions; we have many instances of 
the prolongation of life to one hundred and ten, and even 
to one hundred and twenty years. Yet. this longevity was 
owing to no_peculiar art or management; for it appears 
that the greater number of such long livers were peasants^ 
or persons accustomed to the greatest fatigues. 

If, in the duration of life, there is any diflEerence to be 
found, it seems proper to ascribe it to the quality of the air. 
In elevated situations, old people are more generally found 
than in low ones. In the mountains of ScoUand and Wales, 
Auvergne, and Switzerland, there have been more instanees 
of extreme longevity, than in the plains of Holland, Flanders, 
Germany or Poland. Human life is, however, nearly the 
same in every country ; accidental distresses excepted. The 
common verge of existence is, ninety or an hundred years, 
which has been the case since the days of David, without 
much variation. 

The following table of the probabilities of human life, has 
been compiled from a carefni examination of many country 
' registers of burials in France, compared with the mortality 
bills of Paris. 
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TABLE 

«V TBB PBOBABILItlBft OF THI DURATION OF LIFH. 

Age. 





1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 

10 

il 

lii 

13 

44 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

SO 

11 

99 

33 

94 

9ft 

96 

97 

98 



By this Table, it appears that we ma; lay our bett one to 
one, that an iofaot newly born will live eight years ; that an 
infant of oae year will lire thirty-three years longer $ thai 
an infant of two years will live thirty-eight years longer % 
that a man of twenty wHl live thirty-three year;* and five 
months longer { that a man of thirty will live twcnty-eig ht 
years longer ; and so proportionally of every other aj^e. 

Ideas of external things are conveyed to the soul of man 
by means of the five senses, seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting 
and smelling. The organs by which the senses act are the 
nerves, which are small thread-like fibres distributed over 
the whole body, and all of them connected wilh the brain. 

Mr Cheseldeny having couched for a cataract a lad of thir- 
teen years ofaee, who had been blind from his birth, and tbos 
communicated to him the sense of seeing, was at great pains 
to mark the progress of his visual powers. Tne youth. 
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though hitherto hicapahle of seeing. Iras not absolutely and 
eoiirely blbd. Like eyery other nerson vhose vision is ob- 
struetetl by a cataract, he could distins^uish day from nifl;ht, 
and even black from white, or cither from the vivid colour 
of scarlet. Of fhe fonn of bodies, he could distinguish no- 
thing, nor of colours themselves, unless the light vas strong* 
.The operation was performed upon one eye; and when he 
law Air the first time, he was so far from n>rming the least 
conception of distances, that he supposed (as he himself ex- 
pressed it) every thing he saw toticned his eyes in the same 
manner as every thing he felt touched his skin. The ob- 
jects that pleased him most, were those the surfaces of 
which were plain, and the figures regular; though he. could 
neither judge of their different forms, nor give any reason 
why he preferred the one to the other. The ideas he had 
entertained of colours, during his former dark slate, vrere so 
imperfect, that when be saw them in reality, he could hard- 
ly be persuaded they were the same. When such objects 
were shewn him, as he bad been formerly familiar with by 
the touch, he beheld them with earnestness, in order to diS'^ 
tingutsh them a second time. Of these, however, he hsA 
too many to retain at once, of course the greatest number 
^ere forgot ; and for one thing which he recollected upon 
seeing a second time, there were a thousand of which he had 
not the least remembrance. He was very much surprised 
to find, that persons and objects which he had loved best, 
were not the most pleasing to the eye; nor could he help 
expressing his disappointment in finding his parents less 
handsome than he had conceived them to be. Before he 
could distinguish that a picture resembled a solid body, a* 
bove two months elapsed; till then,' he only considered it 
as a surface diversified by a variety of colours : but when be 
began to perceive that these shadings actually represented 
human bemgs, he aUo began to examine, by the touch, 
whether they had not the usual qualities of such bodies; and 
great was his surprise to find what he had imagined a very 
unequal suiface, to be smooth' and eveU. He was then 
shewn a miniature portrait of hia father, which was contain- 
ed in his mother's watch-case; and though he readily per- 
ceived the resemblance, be expressed his astonishment how 
so large a fftce could be com}:ri9ed in^so small a. compass : to 
iiim, it appeared as strange, as that a pint-vessel should con- 
tain a bushel. At first, be could bear but a very small 
Vol. I. E 
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au;piti|i3f of H^^ 9Ad he saw every olyect mpch {^ctsai^ 
tJ^'<ui tl^e ht^i but ii^ propprtion at he observed ohjfcto that 
ncere reaUjf large, b^ coDcoived the otbcps to be dimiuislied. 
l^eyofui tbe limiUof what be saw, he bad do conception of 
aqy th/iogt ab'huu^j^h he knew that the apartment he 
occupied iva^ oaly a p^irt of the hon^, be cqii|d npt conceive 
bqvf th^ ^t(er vbouid ^«'tn larger ihao the forineir. Ber * 
fore tqe opetatiop, be had no great expectxtian of the plea- 
Slice he 9)^6^tiid receive froul the new 9eo«c be ^^ promif- 
e4: (bat qv it be Diiglit be enabfed to rpa^ ao4 write. ws(f 
his ^rand oo^cct. He said, that be could enjoj no greats 
ec &j^'i|ljaclian from ^alkiq^ iq the gardea, with this ^epscs 
tboj^ ^tkout U'- bec^«e there be aJceady walked at b}^ 
ii»^ ^q4 kcj^em^ all the wal(M. 

P^JiajM^ IS Q^iy coQceixed by experience for tiie more 
distant an object i^, the lei 9 it appears^ Every Diani ha» felt, 
ho.\^ liable w& are in traxellijDg ny ni^bt, to mistake a buah 
ivlf^ch IS iije^r ilqf a tree ^t a fliytance, or ifuieed a distant tre^ 
for 9^ lu^ab f^^ band. Ii) the sarnie manner^ if we do not dis* 
tU'^¥i9b oJ^^ct»lb^ ^beir shaj^, an{| if vte cannot by it judge 
of dij^^ncesj the sai^e fi^ltficy will s^iUi continue. In this case 
a fly* i^bi^b, may f/Mi \i^£qm ufi with rapidity, will seem to 
hfi V bird; a( a copsiqef^ablfi. distance f and a bor^e which mi|> 
%i^ in ^oepaiiidl^of s^ nl^int and in ^^ attitude s»nilar» iEbr in* 
^%^p^, U) t|is4 o^% sbeep, will seem to' be no trigger than a 
s^ep. UH ^^ P^^^ djifscoxe^ed ibfit it is ^ horse. 

If tl^er^Qif^, we are benighted in a strange pl^ee* where 
ngjnj^i^rif ^ ne foriped pf distance, we are every lifomeni 
liaolf; ^1^ tpe d^cepition c^ yisjon. Bence originate the dread- 
ful s^onif^ of spectrej^t a^A these wonderful, hideous, and gi- 
gantic 4sifii;es, which so ma^y persons bav^ seen. Though 
such $sui;ci^, it is. cop^mpnly aisert^<}> exist solely in the im9- 
gii^aj^iAi^} ]ret it ia highly probable, that they n^ight appear 
to tb^eye*. ii} the mannef aboxe described, 

On^ of the most coaBn^on complaints in old age, is 
dei^'es^ t which probaly proceeds from the rigidity of 
the ^ec^es i|i the labyrinth, of tiie ear. This disorder also, 
process trpna the stoppage of the wax, which art may e^ 
sily reme4y. In pr^^r to know whether the defect be in- 
ternal ox external* let tlie deaf person put a repeating- 
"^alcb into hi^, mouth ; aqd if he hears it strike, he m%y he 
s^isured. bis di^ipr^cr proceeds from an e^^ternal cause* 

it often bi^pens* that people hear better with the one ear 
• thani the other ; but these nave what musicians call, a ha<l 



<$M>. I lirftTe fndde setdrill (•xp^l'^ifreiHfl olA ^fl^oM of ttisde- 
Acriptio^ ; Bhi I fa»ve ttoiformly fooAd, that ihetf defect, ifi 
jtidfitig pi'opi^rly of ftoutfdxi proeeeded from tl^e nieqaft4ftjr 
6f ttreir ears, and frcim (heir receiying hy both> at the salne 
trine, ttoe^ofti idiKtations. In { ike manner, m such fief^omt 
bent fiiiely, they wiil, Irithinft khbi^m^ it,, iih^ to. They 
ahto frequferitly dcceife themselves With regard to the ftidl^ 
fAidnfc^ the soHtid cotros) generally tu^ipostBg it to make its 
inffireisfc^ M the beibt ear^ 

ffe^LHtig i» ft mofD necesiai-T te|«e to mM t-hanto ctther 
mlthi&k. In the^e It k only a winning tfgaimt daltger, or am 
ebclHifa'eittfent to M^ttiat asiiiUftte $ hMt hi tnanv >t4s th«; 
vtmree c^fnOst of hil plensuftss ; and ^fthout it, therc»t uf 
his sedsifs wonhl he of little h^nedt. A tiiiSH bon d«if, mint 
htrcesAfiljf be dumb; arid hJs ^hble 8]|^heri| t>f knowledge 
innst he hotltided by ierillnal ebjeeft. We hia^e a sioi^olaf 
ifiittince of a ycma^'maii who, bemg born deaff, Wai restorel, 
9k the a^ of tireaty^foeir, to perfect hearii^. The accotint 
Irhich is ^iten in the anemoirs of the Aeadeiny of ^eienceit 
is as follows : 

** A yotxnff mati, of the toi^b of Ghartres, hettreen the a^e 
^ titenty-mree and twenty four, the soii of a tradesonui, 
(md deaf and dumb f^om his bh'th, began to apeak afl of a 
Midden, to tho utter fistonifhaient 6f the vthole town. He 
pare them to understand that, about three 6r four immths 
Sefore, he had heard the sound t»f the Mk< amd was gfreatiy 
iurpfised at hft tieW and tinknown senisattOB* After some 
time, A kind of humaittt iffsaed froM hi«leffcean and he then 
iieard perfectly i^H with both. Duriftg these thteero^ntht, 
heWitMed to e^ery tbin^? and wilhoilt atteitipiing to irp<Ak 
hhrad, he aecustoiitaed hraiMlIf to ntier aoftiy the word^ apfo- 
Icea by othef«. H« also labored har^ to aicqaire the {»to- 
MtaeiMven 6f wordi, fthd the Ideas of which rfaey wattes, 
^ressive. At lenetb, hftTtn^ ft^osfed bim«eif ^iiati^ed to 
break silence, h« iisclared, tlMit he cotrfd Aow «peak, tiioueti 
as yet bht imperft^ctly. Soon afte)-^ atti able DWiae ^omi- 
oaed him coneerYiin'g the ide^i of hfe past Matte i and ptiif- 
cipally with respect to God, his sou^ the aaorid beMffy of 
virfiie, anddewrftvrttoftieet but th«i yirattg mhakaduot 
dhected hift solitary apeeutatioitt iAt» fhM chMBwe). Itt bod 
gone to mast with hi!« ^hiMitft, bad leafWed to ngn hkhaelf 
with the e#o0», to kaeel down, and to ici»»m« all me gr iiaa- 
ees 6i a roafi in the att of dtfveiiioh ,* bht he did alf thia wilh- 
aat kneeing; the kitention of the eat ^ ; h« saw iMteia 4m 
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the tike, mid that was enoii^h for him. He had formod i>c» 
idea of death, but had led a life of pure animal instinct ; and 
though entirely taken up with sensible objects, and such as 
were present, he did not sceiu to have made such reflection 
even upon these, as might reasouably have been expected. 
The vounj; man, however, was not deficient in understand- 
ing, but the understanding of a man, deprived of all com- 
merce with others, is so very confined, that the mind may 
be said to be under the controul of its immediate sensations**' 

It if very possible to communicate ideas to deaf men 
which they previously wanted $ and to give them very pre- 
cise notions of abstract, and general subjects, by means oi 
•iffus and letters. A person born deaf may, by time and ap- 
phcatioD, be taught to read,- write, and ev«n by the moti«tn 
of the lips, to understand what is said to htm. This is 2^ plain 
proof, how much the senses resemble and may supply the de- 
fects of each other. It is probable however, that as most 
of the motions of speech are made within the mouth by the 
tongue I the knowledge, from the motion of the lips, CaB 
be but very confined. 

The sense of feeling is universal, bi;t it employs itself dif- 
ferently in different parts of the body. The sensation which 
lesults from feeling, cannot be excited otberwise than by 
the contract and immediate application of the surface of 
some foreign body to that of our own. If we applv a for- 
eign body again »t the breast ,.or upon the shoulder ot a man,, 
be will be sensible of the impression, but cannot form any 
idea of its shape t because the breast only touches it in a 
single phiia or surface. It is the same with respect to all o- 
th;;r parts of the body, which cannot adjust themselves- to 
the surfaces of foreign bodies, nor bend to embrace, at once* 
many parts of theii* superficies. These parts of our body 
cannot, therefore, give any just idea of their form ; but 
those, on the contrary, which, like the hand, are divided in- 
to many small flexible, and moveable parts 1 and can apply 
Iheroselves at one aud the same time to the different plains of 
the superfices of the body, are the parts which give us ideas 
qf their form and size. 

It is not because there is a greater quantity of nervous tufls 
at the eztremit; of the fingers than in any other part of the 
body ; it is not, as is vulgarly pretended, because the hand 
has the most delicated sense, that it is in effect the principal 
organ of feeling : for there are parts more sensible, and 
the feeliog is jnore delicate, as the e}eS| the te^Pgue^ 
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ikh iDt it \4 6#)ng M tlw battd Mt% Shr'tA^ ihi% nrfteiy. 
iMft^MA p«rt8| ftll ilexibte, tffi aietiiig at ih6 mmimi tiMfrdj aM 
dl «ifed)eat t# fife Witt> lltot Wi^ M^ttii^ dlisliiicl iimi c»f ti« 
forns ef tMNdiM. A«!}W^} wbldl M:ve kiiiMlii 8|i^eiif t» Vlf 
Ike most ftclit6 $ tfcutt< *^#l dt^llHngv^ litte Hl^ t»fe«Ml»M^ 
Mtio^s of mttBi tbttt it t«e«# ft» If t^y Ittd the iM6^ ftct(k<M- 
lioo of corporeal geDtation for the cause of them { and thiUfB 
#f^ch kave A^ haft^ itfof aliv ^ari divided aatfd Jteii%^ &• 
Bough tobetfW<^ to a^ti iitsdf u^i^a ttre »tt|^r«eteiB <if bt^dlM 
eamiot h«Ve M9 ]^#8tifle bMm* of th« form', i)t i^M df theM'. 
It is for ^ift roitoett, IIM w» often IMF tH^m iif 8«{l|^«i, 1^ 
fri^liteiied 6f tt^aij^ctof6¥jMtt%lik:1iarem<Mt fiMiifttamy 
lliem. th(6 ]9rhilHp0 oftfttii ol ienAlifg. k th%\i «»cnMhl, MMi 
tlietoog%w 9tfnB ti«m> to to«cft MSkifii ^hiiik th«y tMr 
l^am airf ^ariih leibre tiiii^ ttdfie ilkka bftMilMli fhdl^ |«ii. 
ft is t1tefielb¥e fd th^ iMie^of ft^dg, tlM1i%af«< wcM'- 
ed^forlhe ^Ifiet of ufe«Mlj nMtci^iSg iiH^m oflxef fMeiltM. 
O^e tMB doef Mf )' ^^iMlMI', p^iS^iMft htott \^§MtAff' o^ €Mm 
pacn^ fhftir aAodier; bM b«ieaii«^ ifi litoeartiM- MumyVb 
made a greafe# a«d a readier ^e <^ tMi sttftAe^ ^M MiNl'U 
ehildreft at- eof tufiSiletit aj^, Oiey mifllK^stadispowti#ii figrti«« 
their hatfds, atid Are fOM of CMNrKfai^ whatf^ef ii^ pf^MMfM 
to them f they Atbum theuMdi^a by hMdKttg^ «V«ry thing 
fhet are capable of, ami seem as if 11% yftufie endettrt^iUHfi^l 
to ftod oat their form tfy touch>ii^ tbttm «h ft^ftry iidb< 
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ikh %ni it \i 6#)ng to tlw hattd l^)if ^'rde^ iMtd nrfiniy. 
iiMV0alii# part 8| aH 9»!Mlti tffi acting at th6 saaiMI tftiDd^ AM 
ai «ifed)eBl t<» «lf9 nHII, lltot i^ Mtfui^e dli^sliiicl Hm^dfUl^ 
Ibrns of iMHfliM. A«!}W^i t/keH Mve kfiodft, Bpp^iM m ^¥ 
Ike most ilciit6 $ tfta*< *p¥l d» Mng^Ud hUt tt^ mt^fsnnmii 
i actions of ntfBf that it iee## » rf iNy Ittd the iM6^ wHtfi^- 

lion of corporeal sentation for the cause of them { aiMl fh^ll@ 
#Mch kave A^ hatiklfv fiof Mv pari dWided mi lteii%fb &• 
BOUgh lobe tfW« to a^^ iMf uptMi the Itef^r^tteiB <if ^tidfdi 
aaiinot haye M^ pnNbiae MlM* of tha fori», iv^ i^M df tbeilt<. 
It is for fbi» reisoKt, IIM w» often iJB« tllcftn iif sa^pM^, <^ 
fri^MieDal 61 tt*a«p«f«tof6bjMtii%lik;1iareiiid»t fiMliitlaiMiy 
t^em. thi6 ptffi«ip«l ofgttti ol fediHf . k lh«i# «»mMte, mi 

tferetooglM seii^s UiMt fo to«oft iHodbir, wM^li th«y tMr 

l^am 9tvA ^ain^y leibre tb0)r «il6s tb^tai bftMilMli tiii^ ttlii. 
n i» t1tefielb¥e fd th^ iMI^of ft^dg, tiM tv%' af«< WcM^ 

ed' for the tHy¥rt)t of uMMly e^reiftiit|^ iiH^m oflXifef fMeiltlCi. 
s One tttan doet M«< p«^)¥#]Ml^ p^fsMlfft Mor^ Id^fitt^ o^ «r- 

'^ pacn^ fhfifiraAo(lt«r{ 6«t D^aat^ ifi lltoeaHi«A UikmyVb 

made a ^eafe# a«d a re^diar Me Of thii saMe^ ^M MftiU 
^ . ehildreft are of sufficient aj^, fbey mttH^a a dispOBitiaii figriM 

i their haaids, add ikV fOM of toMlfai^ wlMS^fef 1i^ pf^MMfM 

g to thetn r they ^ttiuile tlieitiseli^a by haadHag! ^imtf thil^ 

i , thet are capaMe of, ai«d sedotf as if tlM»^ veiia eto^fiea^ydutiMll^ 

^ to find offt their form by t&acJi^ tbaai «ii a^ary *id)?« 
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ttS THE HISTORY 

In examining the surface of the earth, and beginning oar 
inquiries from Uie north, we find in Lapland, and in the nor* 
thern parts of Tartary, a race of sm^U-sized men, whose fi- 
gure is uncouth, and whose physiognomy is as wild as their 
manners are unpolsihed. Though they seem to be of a de- 
generate species, they are Tery numerous, and occupy vast 
regions. 

The Laplanders, the J>anes, the Swedes, the Muscovites* 
the inhabitants of NoTa»Zembla, the Borandians, the Samo- 
eids, the Ostiacs of the old continent, the Greenlanders, and 
the savages to the north of the Esquimaux Indians of the 
new continent, appear to be of one common race^ which has 
been extended and multiplied alone the coasts of the north- 
ern teas, and over deserts> coosidered as uninhabitable by 
eyery other nation. In these countries, the visage is large 
and broad, the nose is flat and short, the eves are of a yel- 
lowish brown, inclining to black, the eye-Has are drawn to* 
ward the temples, the cneek-bones are extremel v prominent, 
the mouth is very big, the lower part of the countenance Is 
very narrow,, the lips are thick and turned outward, the 
▼oice ia shrill, the head is bulky. The hair is black and 
straight, and the.skin is tawny. They are small in stature, 
and, though meagre, they are of a squat form. In general, 
Iheir size is a^out four feet, nor do the tallest exceed four 
and a half t and among these people, if there is any differ- 
ence to be found, it depends on the greater or less degree 4>f 
deformity* 

The Danish Laplanders have a large black cat, which they 
make a confident of all their secrets, and a counseUor in ail 
their difficulties. Among the Swedish Laplanders, there is in 
every family a drum, for the purpose of consulting the dc- 
yil : and notwithstanding the natives of these countries are 
robust and nimble, from many circumstances there is reason 
to suppose, that they cannot live but tn their own country, 
and in their own manner. In travelling over the ice and 
snow, they use skates made of fir, which are about two feet 
Jong, and about half a foot broad, which are raised and point- 
ed before, and fastened to the foot by straps of leather. 
With these they make such dispatch, that they easily over* 
take the swiftest animals. They also use a po!e, pointed with 
iron at one end, and rounded at the other. This pole serves 
to pnrii them along, to direct their course, to keep them 
from fidling, to stop the impetuosity of their career, and to 
kill what game tbey overtsJie. With their akates they (hs 
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tceud the steepest mountains, and scale the most craggjr 
precipices; nur are the women less skUful in such exercises 
thsA the men. They are all accustomed *o the bow and ar- 
row ; and it is asserted, that the Muscovite Laplanders 
launce a javeliD « ith so much dexterity, that at the distance 
of ihirtv paces, thej are sore to hit a mark no larger than a 
siWer crown, and with such force, that it will traiisfir a hu- 
man body. As huntsmen,^ their faToartte pursuit is that of 
the ermine, the fox, the lynx, and the nMirtin ; and of these 
animal-s they barter the skins for their favourite articles of 
Juxury, brandy and tobacco. 

Id winter, the Laplanders clothe themselves with the skia 
of the rein dcer« and in summer with the skins of birds. 
To the uses of linen they are perfect strangers. The women 
of N ova-ZembJa have their noke and their ears pierced, in 
order to have them ornamented with pendants of blue stone, 
and also, as an additional lustre to their charms, they form 
blue streaks, upon their forehead and chin. Those of Green- 
kud dress themselves with the skin of the dog-fish. They 
aLfo paint the visage with blue and yellow colours, and 
wear pendants in the ears. They all live under ground, or in 
huts almost entirely covered with earth, and with the bark 
of certain trees, or the skin of certain fishes. Some even 
form sttbierranean trenches, by which one hut communi- 
cates with another, and thus, during the winter months, 
they eojoy the conyersation and society of their neighbours. 
A continued series of darkness for several months, obliges 
them to illuminate their dreary abodes with lamps, which 
thev keep aKve with that very train-oil they use as drink. 
Under all these hardships, they are subject to very few dis- 
eases, and they live to a prodigious age. So vigorous in- 
deed are the old men, that thev are hardly to be distinguish- 
ed from the y oung. Ihe only infirmity they ei^perience, 
and it is an infirmity common to tliem all, is blindness. Daz- 
zled by the strong refiection of the snow, in winter, and in- 
veioped in clouds of smoke in autumn and spring, when ad- 
vantred iu years, they seldom retain the use of their eyc^. 

The Tartar country, taken in general, comprehends the 
greatest part of Asia, and extends even from Russia to Kamts- 
chatka. It is from eleven to twelve hundred leagues i^ng, 
atul about seven hundred broad, of course its circumference 
is twenty times lurt^er than that of the whole kingdom of 
Jraoce. 
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All the Tartar nations hftye f he upper part of the yrm^M 
tery large and wrinkled, even in their vouth. Their DOMy 
is sitort and flat; their eyes little, and sunk in the head i thm r 
cheek-bones high ; Ihe lower part of their visage narrow ; 
their chin, long and prominent with littfe or no heard ; tbeur 
teeth, long and strangling ; their eje-brows, so tturge as to 
cover the eies i their eyelids, thick ; the hcCf broad and flat f 
their coniplexion, tawny f and their hair, black. They have 
thick thighs^ and short iega i and though but of a middling 
statttre, are- rensarkablT strong and robust* The ugliest ot 
them are the Calmoucks, in whose appearance there seems 
to be senlething firightfnl. They are all wanderers and va- 
gabonds } and their only shelter is that of a tent made of hak 
or skiiist Their food is horse, and camel's flesh, either raw 
or a hide sodkfen between the horse and the saddle i thtf 
also eat 4§h dried in the suni and their commoa drink is 
■mre's alilkv fermented with the moal of millet Tbey aU 
Inve tbe hemi shaved, except a tuft on the top» which Iho^ 
let grow, to form into tresses on each «ide of the ftee* 
The wvmcnv who are as deformed as the men wear their 
hair, whioh they bind up with bits of copper, and other or- 
mnfleHti of the same nature. 

The midority of these tribes are strangers to religion, mo* 
mbty, and decency. They are robbers by profession and 
■tbe MdiiTes of Daghestan, who live in the nei^hbotrhood of 
mora polished comitries, carry on a great traffic ofslatea^ 
whom they carry off by feree, sud afterwards sell to tbe 
Tttitw aard Persians. Thehr wealth consists chiefly <^f hor- 
ses^ wMth are, pethapa, more nameroosr than in any o» 
ther pttrt of the woiid. They are taoght, by castomr to Iiv4 
in tlio mane place with their horses i are continaally employ* 
ed inbraiinh^ and exercising them « and, at lengthy they re«^ 
duce tlwm to sqch impUeit obedience, that they actually ap- 
peat to uadferstand the intention of the rider. 

fbe litt^ of tb» Chinese are well proportioned, their bo*- 
dSoft are large and fat, and their vis^^es, large and round* 
Thehr eyes ar^ small i their eye-brows, targe t their eye*lida 
twined uptwards i their noses, short and «flat9 upon^ their 
chint there ie very little hair, and upon each lip their are 
not more than seven or eigftit prickles. Those who inhabit 
the southern provinces of the empire, are more browft wo4 
lawny than the others. In colour, thej resemble the na- 
tives of Mauritania, and the more swarthy Spaniards i but 
those who inhabit the middle provinces, are as fair as the 
Germans. 
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Le Gentel, asstires us, that the Chinete wonieii do every 
thing in their power to make their eyes ap|iear little, and. 
oblong : for this purpose, it is a constant practice with the 
little girU, from the mstruction of their mothers, forcibly 
to extend their eye-lids; and with the addition of a nose 
thoroughly compressed add flattened i ears long, large, open^ 
and pendant, they are accounted complete beauties. He 
adds, that their complexions are deUcate ; their lips, of a fine 
Termilion; their mouths, well proportioned; their hair, very 
black ; but that, by the use or paint, they so greatly injur# 
their faces, that before the age of thirty^ tbey have every 
appearance of old age. 

So strongly do the Japanese resemble the Chinese, that 
we can hardly scruple to rank them in the same class. Aa 
being inhabitants of a more southern climate, they only 
differ from them in being more yellow, or more brown. Hi 
general, their stature is small ^ their faces as well as their 
noses, are broad and flat ; their hair, black i and their beard* 
little more than perceptible. They are haughty, fond of 
war, full of dexterity and vigoui', civil and obligiag^ smooth- 
tongued and courteous ; but fickle and vain. With asto* 
nishing patience, thej sustain hunger, thirst, cold, heat, fa* 
tigue, and all the other hardships of life. Their ceremonies, 
or rather grimaces in eatii^, are numerous and nncouth. 
They are laborious, ver^r skilful artificers, and in a word, 
have nearly the same dispositiony ^nd the same manncis 
aod customs, as the Chinese. 

One custom, which they have in common and which la 
not a little fantastic, is, so to contract the feet of the womei!» 
that they are hardly able to support themselves. ' Some tra- 
vellers mention, that in China, when a girl has passed hef 
third year, they break her feet in such a manner, that the 
toes are made to come under the soles; that they apply to 
them a strong water which burns away the flesh ; aud then 
wrap them up in a num.ber of bandages till they assume n 
certain fold. They add, that the wpmen feel the pain of this 
operation all their lives, thatthev walk with great difficiiltj, 
and that, their gait is, to the last degree, ungraceful. Other 
travellers do not say that they break their feet in their in- 
fancy, but that they only compress them with so much vio- 
lence as to prevent their growth: yet tbey unanimously al- 
low, tlyat every wom^n of condition, particularly ever^ 
handsome woman, must have a foot small enough to oator, 
with ease, the slipper of a child of six years.oldi 
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-t'ttj. Theft, robbery, and violence, are authorised by 
thetr chiefs. They glory in their vices; and of all human 
conventions, those t)nty have they admitted \rhich owe 
thcr existence to faoaticisni and superstition. 

They are a people much inured to labour; and to it they 
habituate their horses. They allow this animal to ent or 
driitk but once in* twenty-four hours; and though their 
horses are mengre, they are exceller.t courseri^, and seem in- 
defatigable. 

The Egyptian women are very brown; their eyes are 
lively ; their stature is rather low ; their mode of dress is by 
no means agreeable ; and their c mversation is perfectly 
tiresome. But though the women of E^ypt are commonly 
rather short, vet the men are of a good height. Roth are 
of an olive colour; and the farther we remove from Cairo, 
the more we find the people tawnv, till we reach the con- 
fines of Nubia, where they are as black as the Nubians 
themselves. 

The most inherent defects of the Egyptians arc. idlene-s 
and cowardice. They do nothing almost the whole day but 
drink cofiee, smoke, and sleep, or chatter in the streets. 
They are very ignorant, and full of the most ridiculous va- 
nity ; and though they cannot deny but that they have lost 
every thing noble they once possessed ; as the sciences, the 
exercise of arms, their nistory, and even their language ; and 
that, from an illustrious and valiant nation, they are oecome 
m people dastardly and enslaved ; and they scruple not to des- 
pise other natiims, and to take offence at the bare ofier to 
earry their children to Europe, to initiate them in the arts 
and sciences* 

•» The women of Circassia,** sajs Struys, " are exceedins:- 
ly fair and beautiful ; their complexions are incomparahly 
line, their foreheads, large and smooth ; and, without the 
assistance of art, their eve-brows arc so delicate, that they 
appear like threads of siilc. Their eyes are large, soft, and 
fnil of animation : their mouths small and expressive of a 
smile ; and their chins, perfect ovals. Their necks ami 
breast are admirably formed ; their stature is tail, and the 
shape of their bodies, easy ; their skin, is white as snow, 
and their hair of the most beautiful black. They wear a 
little cap of black stufi^, over which they fasten a roller of 
the same colour; but, ^hatistrulv ridiculous, in^ead of 
this roller, the widows wpar the bladder of an ox, or a cow, 
inflated ai much as possible^ by which they dbfigui^ then- 
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H^^es anazin^Iy. In the sammer monthS) the inferior clu- 
sea wear nothing but a shift, if hich is open down to the mid^ 
die, and generally of a blue, yellow^ or red colour. They 
are tolerably familiar with strangers, but at the same time 
faithful lo their huibandfl) who are by no means jealous ot 
Ihera." 

- The Turks> who purchase a vast number of these -women 
as staves, are a people composed of many different nationt. 
From the Armenians, the Georgian's, the Turcoman*, inters 
mixing in the times of the crusades, with the Arabians, th« 
Egyptians, and even the Europeans ; it is hardly possible io 
distinsfuish the native inhabitants of Asia Minor, of Syria» 
and of the rest of Turkey. The Turkish men are general- 
ly robust, and tolerably well made; and it is very rare io 
nnd among theni persons either bump-backed or lame. 
The women, in general, are beautiful, well proportioned, 
and free from blemishes; and when they go abroad, are M- 
ways veiled. * 

Before the Ccar, Peter L we are told, that the Muscorvitef 
had not emerged from barbarism. Born in slavery, they 
were ignorant, brutal, cruel, nnd destitute of courage. 3f en 
and women bathed promiscuously in stoves, heated to a de- 
gree intolerable to all persons but themselves $ and on quit- 
ting this warm bati), would plunse,like the Laplanders, in- 
to cold water. Their food was nomely, and their favourite 
dtsbe« were encumbers, or melons of Astracuii which, in 
summer, they preserved in a mixture of water, fiour, and 
salt. From ridiculous scruples, they abstained from several 
stands; araongut which were Pigeons and veal. Neverthe- 
less, at this period of rudeness, the wom^n were akilled in 
the arts of colouring' the skin, plucking out the eye-brows^ 
and painting artificial ones. Tnej also adorned themselvet 
trith pearls, and jeweU ; and their garments were made of 
rich and valuable stnffs. From these circumstances it ap« 
peam, that the barbarism of the Mu&covites was near a dose* 
and that their sovereign would have less trouble in polishing 
them than some authors have end^av-oured to msinuate. 
Ttiey are now a people in some degree civilised and com- 
raercial, fond of spectacles, and other ingenious novelties. 

From the re^ons of Europe and Asia, onr attention is now 
to be directed to a race of people differing^ more from our- 
••elves in external appearance than any we have hitherlQ 
fnentii»ne<l. 

y«i., I. F 
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Ii^ \bp U^^^ Qf feiK«^t|BiHi or ipigbte«n d^^neie* oprtli. 0» 
tke Afri^^ (#<»9VM;, ti^ ^ei^JilxMiFJhbod of tb« Qcean., ^ tj|M» 
iie^ Sea, w^ j^4. the Kexi'«»e8 <>f SeRe;|[aU uid NuUia. Aftef 
Ui«89, a^i Ui« i^atiom of Africa, from th« JajbUade of ei^lkte^ 
tff^rtJA U^ eighteen ^utb, are biacl^ < the ElhioplaDf, or Ah- 
h^ssiniaus excepted. It appears, thcn« thnt that portion of 
tUo globe v|^rci& Nature has ailottetl ji^^U r^ce of H^fu, cpn* 
t9iiM ^ oit^Bnl of ^))out i»i^e hun^Tied ie^ucs in ]Mrei|dtii« 
•4x^ il^J)t^^i^^U^ qnore in length, especiajly Morthwaii'd of t^ 
«%l#e^to. $^J9<^d tke la^t^dtf of eig^Mcen or t»^e^tF.' Ukew 
qupe 9p Alfgc0ief, ?# i|ril| ^pear whe^ we CQm^ to ape^k of 

. 1^ oftfi^nni'mg t^e Ethiopians >eiih tl^eir ne^j^bbqui:* the 
X|]feiii48, w« haye ims; h^en in ai^ ei^ror wji4h lesfiepi to the^r 
yimSf^ wi caWuIU J^moU sajsi, ^bey ^re ahsoiutci^ hUpk, 
tb.w ¥mg04f l9i)C« s W HOWS SaA ; and, in this description, 
t|^ l^pth tr^YoUers jE^gr^ with h^pa. The truth i«, tkejr 
differ from the Nubians, both in colour and features. Tbio 
^\» 9f4he Kthioptan^ is brown, or oJive-eolo9red> W^ i^hat 
of the sovtWn Af9JI»JAns, froijw wh^nji, it i« probable, th^fi 
ihBme tbfhr offigin • In »t0^af»» tbej i^re ta^l i ihm feat^ros 
ane itnon^ly m^rk^di t))eir eyes are large and b^utjfMl • 
xhch noi^, icoU proy^orliQaed^; thejir li|)«, thin i and their 
teeth, wkik^ Of Uio iiiM>it«»ls of Niibi^, oi^ 4b^ cpntrary, 
their utm^mfi tol; ihe lipfi, ik'itk a^d promii^i i^d tko 
eouptmABce fl»c»Qdaigiy bteck. 1^hf«o Nubijapy, aa well ,a« 
tlu^QMbcrins tb«ir v^m B^ighbpvrs, are a sp^fsp^a of Ne^ 
gro00 «ot unlike tteae of Sei^gal. 

'Bha Stjbioptavs a^a a people Imtwefffk the extremes of 
btabanim aad eiyiiiiation : tb^jr g^rwien^ i^re cotton, 
though liioseof the more op^leat, ^re tillf^i tb^ir hfouaea 
a«o tomv ani of a had conslrucjUon ; and tfteir lands are 
uretdiallf negjbfitod. Tbeae circupiMaoces are owii^g to 
ti|e befaambuc of thw QoWes, who. deqtpise tbie tradeai^ep 
«wl the a oin wM i people* Each of thew el^sses, how.ever, 
Uvei sfip^ratel(f , aed baa ita omo Tillages or HaialiBts. ' Uu- 
peoaidcd vitb aal^ ^ey purchase it from libroiiil for its 
ymf^tiacpoAdi^ and they aive^ao fofid of 1:11^ meal, that,, a^ 
their isasts, the second, opurse vbich.is considered the most 
Micate, eoaaisfts of it eoHrely. Thpugh they b«ve vinei* 
iHuKf make no winet wd their usual beveriige is a aour 
<oBpMitio& made wilb taroarifidf* They use horsey for Ib^ 
purpose of traTelling, and mules for carrying their Qiecch«n« 
tdiffe. Of the arts uid sciracec tbey bare little knowledge* 



tb^ir1iM|^»tfr fs wlthi»«t f^»; iMtA Ai«if MAniler'df WHf^ 

to wHffe A tettcfr. Ih llw^ mode of MlurtiiStftt, tlMffeti 
ftiM^ltmig l$K<&ee4iii^y trhiffisieal : iiach tak«s ilPb right 
Imml (»f {he 6iStiet nA eaifHcs it td Ml ityoafh : Hftierii^arttry 
th« kafm^r Ukes off Hue MUrf €^ fhfe f t^rtfon •aHfted,«ft4 filt- 
teih it rodml ht» of^ hody : thwi fh« ktf^r 9s left half hit-* 
h^« F(BW of th^ mfn(y(j^afr« w«ttri«rg tfny hrare thah thM 
idiuf, Md a-^«lr 6f cotton firawetv. 

Thtf fiftft Ntegmd^ ife ftieeiwith, areiih^sd i^6l?t«e oil 
tftb tfoiiih tide (If SMi^al, Th««e ^o|j!e, at ip^elltfs tSroste 
Whd oec(}|>'v tile dMlb^erltteti1borie« hfetweeft JSiiffi^arai and 
trsMb)*, afecaltffd Mofent TN«y a<«lilly«ry hhkk, ^ell 
^roMdrttDttea, aird oS m liz^ sci^d^ntty f^N. Th^ feaf>dreik' 
ftf e iMt hflfftH than thitftfe «^ the Ne^fbtk ; and tomfe of thevn, 
^|ie^)ally erf' Iha f&ittahe !s6«» have featutr^s l!hat ate fir ^om 
h«i(«g ir^e^tiittf ; With refipeicl W h^uty, they yafhe fiA« 
^^9, a #«ll iSftte Tioid add i^<^ttUr, aMi Ti^ of ft f r^poptlijIM'' 
af)le smaHnesi. With respect to thcfffoiiM df the pfclurc^ 
fh«y dHf^ ffvm 09; fdr with th^efb, the colour iinx9t Hm ex- 
beMilig:?y Mack atoi ^ossv. Th^ ^i»; hoWerbr, ii i^^ 
dt^lifcale ami loft f arfd, ccffbHr e^tef^dd, W6 lind amon^ Iheixi 
#mifeii a# haiiAofne a# .in a<it otii6r cottdtry iti th« worirf; 
They ace usually very gay, lively and. amorous. 
' FMhef do Tertf^, ^p exprmly^ that, if the N^gMiel are 
^ the ^dit part fillt-no^gd, ^^li- pareiits ar« the sole caoM 
l^fit. He adds, thai tteey also cOrh[iN-ei^ (helf Ir^to^h^e 
Ih^m thicker i ittfd that< of the f6# ^ho hAri! ihrdfei^offie rich 
thi»r of Aese <ffierali«ni, the features of the couhtehan^ dri6 
as comcfly, tht HOfl^ ds prooiineht^ ahd fheltps as d^'rcate iA 
tho9e «f thtf Bdrt>peaiit. It «|ypeaf^, hotret^fi tHal ahihiiql 
tht IVe^roei IB ^etri, thiek Jips atid a Hoi^ hroad ahd ffn 
«ce the gifttf of nftthre ; i>oni which hrigiaated th6 ctntoiti 
"of flatteiti^ the nose aod thickening the lips of those, Whd 
lit (he!r hlr&, disfeOY^red a d^ciettey ih these briiatAenls; 

though the Negroet of Guinea att ter^ healthy, tfa^j^ 
leldoih attain, iHkal We term, old age; In his own coutttry, 
« Kegro otfiftf, ts li Teryold man; ilnd 9o early as forty, 
'Be raanifesli all the iifiurks of hein^ so. 

Ifegrdes, ia general, are retaihrhMiiy ihoocfent and hlolKnl^ 
iTite: if properly fe4, ikndnof exfUs^ to badhsage, tii^y 
are c<Mif ented, joyous, and ohitghtg ; and on tiieir ratf ctfnn- 
tehaAadl we m^y read thd fatitrmtioA tff ffceitsotilt. Oh tt^ 
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eoBtrary, if banlilj treated, their •pirift for Ake then, «iJ 
they' droop with sorrow. Alike impressed with a sense of 
what injuries and favours they have received^ to a c^le^ 
master theyare implacable foes $ but to an indulsent one^ 
they are Servants' who will exert wery effort of which they 
are capable^ to express their zeal and attachment to him. 
To their children, their A'iends, and their countrymen,, they 
are naturally compassionate and tender. Content with %hm 
little they have, they communicate a share to those who are 
indigent. That they have an excellent heart, is evident $ 
and in having this, they have the seed of every virtue* 
Their sufferings demand a tear. Are they not sufliciently 
unhappy in being reduced to a state of slavery, without rea|}-> 
ing tne smallest frnits of their labour f But, to crown their 
wretchedness, they must be abused, buffeted, and treated lilie 
brutes. Humanity revolts at a conduct, whifch nolhioe but 
the thirst for gold could ever have inspired t and, of woicb« 
every day wilT nroduce an aggravated repetition, till an en- 
lightened legiswture shall put an end to a traffic which dis* 
graces human nature.. 

Mr Kol^e, who has given so minute a description of the 
Hottentots, is strongly of opinion,, that they are Negroes t 
like the latter, he aKsures as their hair is short,. black, fiiz* 
aled, and wooly ; nor in a single instance, did he ever ob- 
serve it lon<!j. 

Though, of all the Hotlentols the nose is very flit and 
broad, yet it would not be of that form, did not their mou- 
thers, who consider a prominent nose a deformity, crush 
it presently after their birth. Their lips are also thick, the 
tipper Up in particular; their teeih are very white » their 
eye-brows, thick { their heads, large; theur bodies, mesi^re; 
and their linibs, slender. They seldom live above forty 
years ; and the cause, no doubt» is their residing continually 
m the midst of filth, and constantly living upon meat that it 
corrupt. I micht dwell longer upon the description of this 
nasty people ; but, as mo^t travellers have given very accu* 
rate accounts of them, I shall close it with a fact related by 
Tavernier. The Dutch, he sajs. onco. took a Hottentot 
girl, soon after her birth; and bringing her up^amongtbem* 
selves, she beca,me as white as an European. Hence, he pre- 
sumes, that all Hottentots would be tolerably white, were 
it i^ot for the custom of perpetually he^rlfl^iuff themselves* 

In America, we observe less variety in the nu man form 
|han might be expected ^ thoogti it caMiot be supposed 



iyHm*ttM, ft 

ttiat 111 mth mi «MMiV(j eiMiliti<Sbi^ k ^Mi^hMf AffMkft 

ciei of I«ftfikttd«r9 lAdiriHifi^ td «hM« ^ Baf d)^, df t<^ Ihtf 8li» 
flctakid* «f A9ia ; AiA l&(o|lgft, ill tidrifri^lsbti to Wi IMfer, 
they iir6fe# iil nUffaftef, fttmef M'e-^tteMiirtelf diftbflMi 
Thos^ #ift0iiliiKfttM IftiM of 1>*^}*' SflTaiU, fttf«df ttMoMN 
tite #2^^ Hul t^y i^lMg r tM^ c&ifi^tito, otil^r iiM flMtf^ 
te^, Ih^n iriii «ftk$li< Tfi^y ft^ llftiifitf fidiMf tMp IM 
their fiMy iM mtaArftW i tati jptt^^^rtoart 6^ thi^ %\h6i t^f fft^ 
ddg-#9h, i« Iflf^if c^iMl^f 4iMii Uere #e iH flMr fl^Mf 
cotonr, iiiid uttdhdr^ o^ f He Ii«pflettid«f^ Alit Wh4* ilr 1 Mf 
Attiahti is Midiig tfi« La^lMfdeti^ of Emipe Wd IM^ WW 
FittfAder* Wh« »#« Wtfit6, ^«ntely«^ te«e?»»iy ttfl; SiM im 
nmdei 9«4 Moi&| the L^pfehde^^f AhMridt, #«Mwii*fHI 
*iOthe# iip^tkf§ df ifceil, IttU, ^IH^ itii^i Mbtmf im»t aM 
#lth femtt^ exfce^dM^I J #«^liirw 

Of a different race from the fcVnN»?aira €h« 8«vh|Cfaf 
nodidt^H hhfi fM n^thlirai^ ef ih^ huM of LAhKid^n 
TBe;f a^ 0^ft> <>^'t'^>^^« i#d^0n^tiipe^ ; hhtf HMw 1M^- 
ell are ah«^l emm\f tcfVe^^ with h^^^ like the wimagiH 6f 
the cOiuWi^y 6f Y^e^i fMh1r«rd <yf JiijIMi in mitkHieif ffieV 
dwell un-Jer tents.made of skins of the rein-de^ ; iti vMrn^- 
they Ihre lih^f ^t^cAid Klt<^ ihe Lafllaildert Aiid tht^ SiMtMs, 
andT sfee^ fo^^ef WrthDht diifinHK^. . they llfte^iKi li^ 
tb a g^eil a|<?i and lb«fd ^h tf<>i1Hrig hiil ra# ai6li« iUA fi#hi 
The itfra^es of Ifef#ft>ifiidt8tae hhfe if ccMiddef ihib fg9dAu 
Mahce td thcte^ of BaiFis* gtftKil^ ; Ihey str^f kn^ itt Mivli<i>d ^ 
hareKf^ or hd htfJlM^ th«)r f«Mg<^ IM hnM Ihkl tal^ 
their eVe^, H^^ $ they a^ faib^ffiiMdli^l atldyhMffirtP^ 
irhdtei are fa¥ fVdih h«^ tiofifee' th« AV«^8 df tid !f6rlfr 
Continent, and of the environs of Greenland. * 

of AfhAita, ^6 fihd gfeti^ htfriifbertf ^hiifh a^e eiit'fri^dilKffe'^ 
ebt itt Canllda, ihid (he tast e^^eiit of laitd to the AiiiijMl^rili 
Th^ atr« fbMNlWy talf, ^obfi»i, Y^Arouft, and tMlf ttM6. 
prh^y h«t6 hdi^ afld ^ Bhrtfk ; ^th, V<»ry 1H!tH(^r t6^ 
pletfeh, td^nf r M^d^ i^^ty $ And h^dly aTevtige MhiM 
o^ei" tHd Mr6h lody. They Afe tHM>dfy ihieflrt^Mit^ #klli^ 
eH. add fetf lAiAbU Hiorivffs : atikd tiAtfiildtdd* hy ^c<MM» 
<yf briti<i^eip4 ithd m^if i v^ hv ihihlmi %dhls fidiPcdj ^HM^^ 
aMd sedatd t add* to #tiFoi^ d& mi teaeAm the 0R^tdl 
TMikrrthaf, #(tf« ll»?y n&t tmchttbd from efecB o^ii^ «f 
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u immense tea, we should conclude Ibem to be descendants 
of that nation. In point of latitude, their situation is the 
same, which farther proves the pqwerful influence of cli« 
mate not only on the colour but the figure of men. 

Mr Fabry, who travelled a i>rodigious way to the north- 
west of the Mississipi, and visited places which no Euro* 
Sean had done before* and of which the savage inhabilaots 
ad not been destroyed, has assured me that that part of A* 
America is so deserted, that he often travelled an hundred and 



jpometimer two hundred leagues, without observing asin- 

fle human face or the smallest vestige of an habitation. 
[e idds, that whenever he met with any habitations, they 



were always at immense distances from one another i ana 
that» in each of them, there was frequently not above one 
ihmily, sometimes there were two or three famlies, but nc- 
^r above twenty persons together ; and between these 
twenty persons and twenty ouers, there was generally a 
i^iice Ota hundred leagues. 

If, however, in the wbole of Korth America, there wero 
none but savages to be met with i in Mexico and Peru, there 
are found nations, polished, subject to laws, ffOTernedby 
kings, industrious, acquainted with the arts, ana not desti* 
tale of religion. 

In the present stale of those countries* so intermixed are 
the inhabitants of Mexico and New Spain, that we hardly 
meet with two visages of the same colour, in the town of 
ilezicoy there are' white men from Europe, Indians from 
the north and south of America, and Negroes from Africa^ 
Ice insomuch* that the colour of the people exhibits every 
different shade between black and while. The real uatiYee 
•are very brown, or of an olive colour, well made, and ex- 
tremely active. ^ 

In surveying the various appearances which the human 
form assumes m the different regiens of the earth, the most, 
•triking circumstence is that of colour ; which has been a'- 
tribttlMl to various causes : but in my opinion, and experi- 
ence warrants us to affirm, that the heat of the climate is the 
principal. Where this is excessive, as at Senegal and G uinea , ' 
the inhabitants are entirely black ; whefe it is less violent, 
as on the eastern coasts m Africa, they are of a lighter 
shade y where it begins to be somewhat more temperate, as 
in Barbary, India, Arabia, &c. they are only brown; and., 
where it is altogether temperate, as in Europe and Asia, 
fhej are whHe. All the Tartars, for example, are lawny » 
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>vh'tle Ihe Europeans, who live in the mme latttode, are 
white. Of this dififereuce the reason seems to be, the fur* 
in^r are always exposed to the air, have no towns, no lixod 
habitations \ but sleep upon the earth, and live coarsely in 
every respect. These circumstances are sufficient to render 
them less white than the I'aropeaDS, to wboni Dothiog is 
wanting: which may render life comfortable and agreeable. 
Why are the Chinese whiter than the Tartars, whom they 
resemble in all the features of the visile ? It is because they 
are civilized, live in towns, and are provided with every ex- 
pedient for defending themselves against the ii^juries of the 
weather, to which the Tartars are continually exposed. 

When cold becomes extreme, however, it produces some 
effects similar to thos^ of excessive heat The Samoeids, the 
Laplanders, the Greenlanders, are very tawny ; and it is even 
asserted, as we have alreadv observed^ that among the Green- 
landers there are men as black as those of Africa. Violent 
cold, and violent heat, produce the same effects upon the 
skin ; for these two causes act by one quality, which they 
possess in common. This quality is dryness » and as it is a 
qualitv of which intense cold is equal/y productive as in- 
tense heat, so by the former, as well as by the latter, the skin 
mav be dried up, altered* and rendered as tawny as what we 
. find it among the Laplanders. Cold compresses, shrivels, and 
reduces within a narrow compass all the production of na- 
ture* Hence we find the Laplanders, who are perpetually 
exposed to aJI the rigours of the most piercing cold, the 
most diminutive of the human spedes. 

The most temperate climate is between the degrees of 
forty and fifty. There we behold the human form in itf 
greatest perfection \ and there we ought to form our ideaa 
of real and natural colour of man. Situated under thu 201169 
the civilized countries are, Georgia, Circassia, the Ukarine* 
European Turkev, Hungarv, South Germans Italy, Switier- 
land, France, and the North of Spain. Of tne latter, the in- 
habitants are the most beautifulf and the most shapely in 
the world. 

As the first, and almost the sole cause of the colour of 
mankind, we ought therefore to consider the dimate 1 and 
though upon the skin the effects of nourishment are trifling, 
when compared with those of the air ilnd soU, yet upon the 
form thev are prodigious. Food which is gross, unwhole^ 
some or Sadly prepared, has a strong and a natural tendencv 
to prodttce*a de<2pneracy in the human species. Hence in all 
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cuMitrte* wtara tii* feOpie Tare wretebcdlr, ftef «n Kvre 
uglj, isd BioTE deformea than their oeigblroun.' 

The atr ami the loil bira alto great inflneueei nat ontr 4M 
the form ef nieit, hut on ttmt of KUmali, and oF TCgetwlM.- 
In ooniparilt^ the pcanntf who live on hiMf groimll, Wlttt. 
thote *Im tire nubdaoniKd in the tieigbbouna^ vallej^, irs 
find, that the former are SctiTe, Dirablei wdT-rtiapMi iDd 
livel} t aart the Woroea gcnerail; baD4i*m«. On the oeotra- 
ry, Ihie httM, in proBortioa al the air, food, and inter Brtf 
gruar, ^rc damtjt and le«t actiTe and vigoroal. 

Front erer; ch-cinnctance, therefore, lie may ebtalfl ■ 
prooff tfcatmaBkisd are u«t compoted of ipeciel titeotitSf 
drfiflrent fr»ni esch ather. It appean, on the cootrtfj, 
thit ft«f e nay erigintHf but one indivMuOl tfetitt of teen, 
which, afler being nulti«)i«A ated MTflMd otef th« whole 
aurfoceefthecBrthf unnrweoldiTertcbaAetii from Ae m- 
Oaetxe of tWoKhiMe, from thfl itiSerence e?f*od, and trfths 
mode oflinn^ haia epIdeAiical diitenltiflM, BlalW) frOra lA- 
terAizturbi varinl tUttfinttitm, of IndivHtdnlt fAute or lew 
resembling each •hen 8tfifiti,lhe>«alterali«b«were)«neoB-> 
■idenbte, andem^ired to indif^daal* i but iifter»drdi, fr»i4 
the eoaliniiMl bcImo of Sm abtne cau»M becom)^ rinre 
Beaeraf, OMre MH«ibie, aed i«oi*e Itxdd, the; fariAad i«riel)ei' 
ikthe'speci^. These varieEiM have bem, and oro )lifl p«i^ 
pcrtnBteatrtimgeaeratk>n to generation, in the raitie nwiuet 
Bf MrlaMi delunailieaf add certain mala^iesi pA» from (tlii'- 
eati I0 Ibair chiMrsni And \b short, M theM) varietwt #tnihl 
never have been produ««d hot fry a eotieafretiee of extemM 
aid aeekkitt^ cauaw, d* fefty ffuuM (letef bate be«D MaArhi- 
edaad raMfered ^nianenl, Wt by tiinev end bv the g^sUiMmI 
aaMaeif theie«aMe»i Mil )■ highly trr<AiM*, fhatlHtiM« 
tfa«T wvbM i»Mw OMmer gtadnalty diAppew, m fiveK Bv-< 
cvme diffirettt fiwoi wbat tbey at ptMoM «r^ if Meh elme 
watt M loagd* to> MUh 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. 



U PON comparing the *rariou8 snimaU of the globe witit 
each other/ we shall find, that Quadrupeds demand the 
rank immediately next ourselves ; and, consequently, come 
first in consideration. The similitude between the struc- 
ture of their bodies, and our own, those instincts which they 
seem to enjoy in a superior degree to the other classes that 
live in air or wator, their constant services to man, or the 
unceasing enmity, they bear him, all render them the fore- 
most objects of hb curiosity, the most interesting part of a^ 
nimated nature. 

fn the first ages of the world it is probable, that all living 
creatures were nearer an equality than at present. Man, 
while yet savage himself, was but ill qualified to civilize the 
forest. While yet naked, unarmed, and Without shelter, o« 
Tery wild beast was a formidable rival, and the destruction 
of such was the first employment of heroes. But when be 
beean to multiply » and arts to accumulate, he soon cleared 
thi plains of i!s brute inhabitants ; he soon established an em- 
pire over all the orders of animated nature ; part was taken 
under his protection and care, while the rest found a precari- 
ous refuge in the burning desert of the howling wyaerness. 

The most obvious and simple division therefore of Qjad- 
rupeds, is into the Domestic and Savage; by Domestic I 
mean, such as man has taken kito friendship, or reduced to 
obedience i: bv the Savage, those who still preserve their na- 
tural independence aiyl ferocity $ who either oppose forco 
by force» or find safety in swiftness or cunniia«^. 

The savage animal preserves at once his liberty and in- 
stinct, but man seems to have chan^^ed the very nature of 
domestic animals by cultivation and care. A domestic ani- 
mal is a slave,iWhich has few other desires, but those which 
man is willing to grant it. Humble, patient, resignod. and 
attentive, it fills up the duties assigned, ready tor labour, 
and content with subsistence. 

Thus we, in some measure, see njiture under m continual 
constraint* in those creatures we have taught to live about 
vs; bat it is othcrwFse wh«n wccome to examioe the savage 



tenants of the forest, or the wildemew ; there every species^ 
preserves its tJtarsoterntte fDrm, and 'n «ironffly imprest 
with the insthicts Si^ ii(jpetit&l if tiatil^e. The more re- 
mote from the tyranny of niankind, the greater seems their 
sagacity ; the Beavers, in those distant solitudes, where men 
have rarely past, exert all the arts of architects and citizens s 
they build neater habitations than even the rational inhabi-^ 
taMs «f llfcose'eotmtHeB etfa i^ew,' and obey a more #egiiUhr 
diM;i|>liiie than etet mliti coiild b^A ; bat as moIa as tMOi 
iiilrBdes Mfrcm their society, their spi^t of industry and i^i9- 
<d«Nii ceokbri they ho kniger exert theinr sbcial arts, but b«u. 
come palient and «teH> as if to fit tfa^m for a state of s^rtU 
t«ie. 

But not an)^ tbfeir iifdnstry, but their cocrraire is f«pren 
by Ute tictnity »f man : The Lion of the deserts of Ntibifl,.. 
thdt has been only taught to measure his streogtK wifth Weak- 
er animals, and accustomed toconquer, is possessed of afmai- 
zing contag^ ,* instead of avoiding man, asoth^sr aniihals are 
found to do; he attaeks whole caravans crossing; tlw DHert^ 
and whra over-powered, Retires still facing tb« enemy. £«t 
the Lioii of Morocco, which is a more fopukouii cotmtryy 
seans to acknowledge a 0u|»eri<»rily, and is eteit scared away 
by the cries of vromen and children. 

The beads of Quadrupeds are varieuflljr formed, tori^- 
spondiag to their different manner of snbsiitnig : in the po^-^ 
ciiie species, it is sharp, as their food is cbiefty under ^rotmd : 
•in the canine, which pursue their prey by scent, it Milong, in 
order to afford room for the ulfactcrry nerves : in otm^ri, 
-Which are frequently engagted in combat, it is shdrt and 
'Strong, as ia the lion. Their teeth also ate adapted to ihh 
<dalure of their food : in those which lite^on vegetaMes, they 
are edged before, for cropping gvass and herbs : in camitd- 
rotts animals, the fore teeth are ^ar^ for holdil^and dhrM^ 
ing ; and farther in the mouth, they turn broad With uA^ 
qnaV, rugged 8atface», to render the almreilt fit to aishnilate 
with the Inids in the stomach. Their feet and legs dre aN 
so adapted to them t those which live oo fiah bavfe witbb^ 
feet) and beasts of prey have elaws which theycaitsheflrtht 
or unsheathe at pleasure. The stdmaehs of Quadropeds af ^ 
.fmrmed aecordrng lo their diet ; these which eat fliesh, have 
it small and glandular, while those which eat ^egetablef 
have ft very large. Som e animals which chew the end have 
four stomachi $ bnt in Africa, where the (latits are «ofl and 
mftritious, ooiy two* * 
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THJS fiOESB. (PiiHeit.) 

Tbe noblest conqvesl ever iSM^e by maa, is tiiat of this 
tpirifted vnd h»«glity aiiimfil< wbjch «l»ret vrith bioir the fa- 
ticues pf ivAr> a^d 4he ghnri^ of |^e combat. EqnaHy intre- 
pid sM ^^ roa»tAr» ibe n^M'se sees tbe daoger^ ^4 braves it ; 
be is ipipired aqii api]09>.te(l a( the clasb of armsy and feek 
9U the airdwv of ibe warrior. Ee takes pleasure also in 
tbe i;ha<:e« ia touiraa^aeatas «^d in the conrde ; he is all ^ re, 
but eii|u«|ij tractable as coiirigfous, does not giva way to 
bif im^noflit jr« butboiovs bow to dieckfais iocliaations : 
be no^ only simmits.t^tbe mtm yikich gjaidesbini, but eyen 
seems to consaltthe deiiires of bi» cider;, and, always ob^> 
diont to the impressions which ha receives from bifla, pres- 
ses on» nvoves gently* or itops, as his rider pleases. The 
boras is a creature that senounces his being, to> e^ist only 
by the will of anotbesy w>bl€b be knovs how to anticipate 
and execMtite hi the proqiptitude and exactness of his moye- 
mootBt be Ceels «s OHioh as. we desire,, does only what we 
wish* giT'es bioMi^f QB without le^erve, and scfoses nothing, 
mgiUfi^ use of all hi& strength, sM ev«n dies to obey us» 

Sqch is tbe horso, tbe natural qualities' of which art has 
wnprO¥ed« His edufiatian canimences with the Joss of his 
liberty SAd by constraiiit it is finished. The semtude o^ 
these creatures is uniTersal, and so ancient that we rarely see- 
t^ieni in their natiinil state* They are never wholly free 
from ati their bandct not even at the time of rest) and if' 
they are son^ioiea suffered to range at liberty in tbe fields : 
they always beaf aJbout them tbe mark& of servitude, and 
%^Q often those of labour and pain^ 

Thene are f^w parts. of the kioown world where the Horse 
is nojt produeed $ but if we would see. him in the enjoyment 
of his native freedom, we must look for him in the wild 
a^ extensive plains pf Africa and. Axabia, whesehe* ranges 
Without controul, in a state of entire independencry. In 
thoie irameoie tracts the wild Horses may be seen ieeiins 
together^ in droves of four or five hundred ; one of them al- 
ways actioff as oentinal, to ffive notice of approaching di^n- 
ger: This he does b^ akind of snorting noise, uj»on which 
they all fly off with astonishing vapidity* The wild Horses^ 
of Arabia am esteevied the most beautiful in the world : 
thev are of a brown colour, with mane and tai4 oi black tnft* 
ed nair, very short; they aresmatter than the tame ones» 
are very active, and oi greatsvifioeis, :The nost usual ete- 
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tfaod of taking tbem n with traps cc»Dcea1ed in the iand» hf 

which they are entanglidl and caught. It is probable 

there were ence wiM horses in Europe, which have long 
aince been brought under subjection. Those found in A-^ 
inerica were originally of the Spanish breed, sent thither 
npon its first discovery, which have since become wild, and 
•pread themselves t>ver various parts of that vast continent. 
They are generally small, not exceeding fourteen hands high ; 
with thick heads and clumsy joints t their ears and necks 
are longer than those of the English horses. They are ea- 
sily tamed i and if bv accident they are set at liberty, they 
aeldom become wild again; but know their master, and 
nvkj be easily caught by him. 

The aatural disposition of these animals is not ferocious, 
for though superior in strength to the greatest part of ani- 
mal^ they never attack them; and if they areattocked by 
olbert, they either disdain them or trample them under their 
fbet* They herd together, as they are not fearful of, but 
fond of one another. As herbs and vegetables are suffi- 
cient for'their nourishmenty they have quite enough to satis- 
fy their appetite I and as they have no relish for the flesh 
of animaJSf they never . make war with them, nor with 
themselves. They live in peace, because their appetite i« 
simple and moderate ; and, as they have enough, there is no 
room for etivy. 

Mares usually go with foal eleven months and some days i 
they breed commonly till the age of fourteen or fifteen years 
and the more vigorous till thev are above eighteen. 

The duration of the life of horses, is like that of ever;^ o- 
ther species, which is in proportion to the length of the time 
of their growth. M an, who is above fourteen years in grow- 
ing, lives six or seven times as long, that is ninety or a hun- 
dred years. The horse, which attains his full growth in four 
years, lives six or seven times as long, that is twenty-five or 
tliirty Tears. There are so few examples to contradict this 
rule, tnat we should not even regard them as exceptions 
from whence we may draw any precedents. It is worthy of* 
remark too, that as robust horses arrive at their full growth 
in less time than delicate ones, they also live less time, Bud 
at fiflteen years of age become old. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom to sepa- 
rate the colts from their ipothers after they have suckled 
them five, six, or seven months ; for experience has taught, 
that 4hoie colts whicji are fucUed ten or eleven months, are 
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Hot of equal Talue with those which are weaned sooner, 
thouc||h Ihej are generally fuller of Besh. AHer six or seven 
monuis sucking, they are weaned, that they may take more 
solid nourishment than milk : bran is then given them twice 
a day, and a little hay» of which the quantity is increased in 
proportion as they advance in age, and they are kept in the 
stable as long as they seem to retain any desire to return to 
the mare $ but when this desire ceases, they are suffered to 
go out in fine weather, and led to pasture. 

Great attention must be paici in weaning young colts, to 
•put them into a proper stable, not two hot, for fear of render- 
ing them delicate and too sensible to the impressions of the 
air. They should frequently have fresh litter and be kept 
▼ery clean, by rubbing them often down with a wisp of straw. 
But they should not be tied up or curried till thev are two 
years and a ha^f, or three years old ; for this gives them great 
pain, their skin being too delicate to bear it, and they would 
fall away instead of growing fat from it. Care too must be 
taken that the rack and manger are not tery high, as the ne- 
cessity of raising their heads too hi{;h in order to reach their 
food, may possibly give a habit of carrying it in tbii f^hion, 
which would give them an auk ward appearance. 

At the age of three years, or three and a half, the rider 
should begin to break them, and make them tractable* 
They should at first have a light easy saddle, and ought to 
wear it two or three hours every day* and they should oe ac- 
customed to have a snaffle bit m their mouths, and lift up 
their feet, on which they should sometimes receive rather 
sharp strokes. At first a curb should not be used, they 
should be heM by a leather strap, and be made to trot, oa 
even ground without a rider; but when he turns easily, and 
willingly follows the person who holds the leather strap, the 
rough rider should mount and dismount him again m the 
same place, without making him move, till he is four years 
old, because before that age, the weight of a man would o* 
verload him, but at four he should be made to walk or trot^ 
a little way at a time, with the rider on>his back. 

By means of the bridle we teach horses to hold up tiieir 
heads, and place them in a proper manner, and the smallest 
sign or movement of the rider is sufficient to make the 
horse shew all'his different paces^ 

Though walking is the slowestof all their paces, an horse 
should, notwithstanding, step quick> and neither take toe 

Vol. I. G 
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long nor loo short steps. His carriage should be easr,^fa«s 
t*ase depends much on the liberty of'his shoulders, and is 
known by the manner in which he cnrnes his head in walk- 
ing. If he keep it high a:.d steitdy* he is licnerally vigorous, 

•quick and free in his motions. When the motion of the 
shoulders is not free, the leg does not rise enough, and tlie 
liorse is apt to stumble^nd strike his foot agamst the ine- 
qualities of the ground. When, on the other hand, tlie 
shoulders are more confined ift their action, a.nd the molioa 
of the the legs appears free, the- hor^e is 6oon fatigued, 
.stumbles, and becomes useless. A horse ghoiild rai^e hiii 
«lioulders, and his lower haunches in walking. He should 
TkUo fiup^port h s leg, and raise it high euough, but if he keep 
it up too lon^, or let it fall too s! j^ly, he loses all the ad> 
vantage of his suppleness, and becomes quite heayy.^ 

It is not sufficient that his walk should be easy, his steps 
must be also equal and unrform both behind and before, for 
if Jiis-btittocks have a swinging motion, whilst he keeps up 
his shoulders, the rider is much jolted. The same thing 
happens wlien the borse extends hif hind leg too much, and 
rests it alniiost^n the same place in which he rested his fore 
foot. Horses with abort bodies are subject to this fault. 
Those which cross their Tegs ot ftrike them against each 
other, are not sure footed. But those with long bodies 
are the raoft easy for the rider, because he is at a grea- 
ter distance from the two centres of motion, the shoulders 
and haunches, and is therefore less sensible of the motion 
and Jolting. 
The Usual method of walking among^uadrupeds, is to lift 

im one of the fore le^s and one of the hind legs together, 
whilst the right fore le^ is in motion, the left hind Teg fol- 
jows and advances at the sarme time, and this step being 

' made, the left fore leg conjotntiv with the right hind leg ia 
its turn, and so on. As their bodies are supported upon 
four points of support, which form a long square, the easiest 
manner of moving for them, is to change two of them at 

^once in a diagonal line, in such a manner, that the centre of 
gravity of the body of the animal may move but little, and 
rest always in the direction of the two points which are not 
in motion. In the three natural paces of the horse, the 
walk, the trot and the gallop, this rule of motion is always 
observed, but with some difference. Ju the walk, there are 
four timas in the movement ;' if the right fore leg moves 

^£ati the left hind leg follows the moment after, then the 



fefHbre leg moves forward in lorn, to be followed the in- 
%Uut after b^ the right hind le^. Thus the right fore foot 
rests Oil the ground first, the left hind foot next ; then thoL 
left fure foot rests, and, lastly, the rio;ht hind foot, whiclv 
inakes a movement of four times, and at three intervals, of 
which, th^ first and last are shorted: than the middle one. 
In the tl'ot there are but two times in the movement ; if th& 
right fore leg goes off first, ihe left bind leg moves a]t the 
same time, and without anv interval between the motitm of 
the one and the motion of tne other ; ihe left fore leg moves 
also at the same time with the right hind one. 

In the gallop there is usually three times ; but as in this 
moyement there, it. a kind of leaping, the interior parts ot- 
the horse do not move of themselves, but are driven away 
by the strength of the haunches and the hinder parts. Thus, 
of the two fore legs, the right oughtlo advance more for- 
ward than the leit. Th^ left ou<;ht before hand to rest on 
the ground to serve as a point of rest for the sudden jirk' 
which he takes. Heuce the left hind foot makes the first . 
time of the movement, and rests on the ground first ; then 
the right hind leg is lifted up conjointly with the left fore 
leg, and rest on the ground together. At length, the right 
fore leg, which is raistd an instant after the left fore leg, 
and right hind one, re«t« on the ground f&stvvpfarch mak^- 
the third time. Thus, in this movement of the gallop, there 
are three times and two -intervals ; and in the first of these- 
intervals, when the movement is made with haste, there; is 
an instant when the four legs are in the air at the same time, 
and when the four shoes of the horse may be seen at once* 
When the horse has the haunches and the houghs supple^ . 
and moves them with agility, the movement of the the gal- ; 
lop is nore perfect, and the cadence is made in four times : 
he then rests the left hind foot, which shews the first time ; 
when the right hind foot falls to the ground, and shews the 
second time, the left fore foot fells a moment after, shewing 
the third time ; and at length the right fore foot, which resta - 
last, shews the fourtbUI irae. - 

Horses usually gallop on the right foot, in the same man- 
ner as they carry the fore right leg in walking and trotting. 
They also throw up the dirt in galloping with the ri^ht 
fore le^, which is more advanced than the left. The right hmd 
leg which follows immediately the right fore one, is more ad- 
vanced than the left hind leg, the whole time the horse contin- 
uea to gallop. Hence the left leg which supports all the weight. 
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and which forces forward the others, is more tired ; for this 
reason it would be right to exercise horses in galloping^ alter*- 
nately on the left footy as well as on the right ; and conse- 
quently the J would bear much longer this riolent motion. 

In walking, the legs of the horse are lifted up only a small 
lieightt and the feet almost scrape the ground, In trotting 
they are raised higher, aud the feet are entirely free from 
the ground. In galloping the legs are lifted irp still higher, 
and the feet seem to rebound from the earth. The walk to 
lie good should be quick, easy, light, and sure. The trot 
should be firm, quick, and equally. sustained. In this place, 
the horse shoulcl carry his head high, and his back straight; 
for, if the haunches rise and fall alternately at each trot be 
takes, if the crupper moves up and down, and the horse 
rocks himself, he trots ill. It he throws out his fors legs 
it b another fault : the fore lees should tread in a line with 
the hind ones» which should always efface their tracts* 
When one of the hind le^s is thrown forwards, if the f6r& 
leg of the same side rcmam in its place too long, the motion 
becomes more uneasy and difficult from .this resistance. 
For this reason the interTol between the two times of th« 
trot should be short ; but, be it even so short, this resistance 
is sufficient to make this pace more uneasy than either 
'Yvalking or galloping, because in walking the motion is 
more easy, gentle, and the resistance less; and in galloping 
there is scarcely any horiapntal resbtance* which is the only 
onc^ inconyenient to the ri(]f r. 

Walking, trotting, and galloping, are th^ most natural 
paces of the horse. Some, however, have another called 
the amble, which is very dififerent from the former, and» 
at the first glance appears contrary to the laws of mechanics. 
In this pace the foot of the horse grazes the gfoiind still 
more than in walking, and each step is much longer. But 
the most remarkable circumstance is, that the two legs on 
the same side, set offal the same time to make a step, and 
afterwards the two other legs move at the same time to 
make another, so that each side of the body alternately is 
without support, and there is no equilibrum maintained 
between the one or the other. It is therefore only from 
his almost grazing the earth, and the quick alternate nm- 
tioo, that he can support himself in this pace. There U 
in the amble, as well as in the trot, hut two times in the 
motion; and all the difference is, that in the trot the two 
legs which §• together are opposite^ in a di^onal line ) 
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ibAead of wllidi, in the amble, the lej^s^oa the same si^e g;o 
together. I'his pace, is verv easy for the rider, as it has 
not the jolting of the trot, which b occasioned frpni the re^ 
iistaoce the fore leg meets with when the hind leg' rise?. 
Because in the amble, tlie fore leg rises at the same time 
with the hind leg on the same side : instead of which, in 
trotting the fore leg; on the same side, rests and assists the 
impulse the whole time the hind Jeg is in motion. 

The head of a weU-proportionedliorse should be lean and 
amoll, without being too long. The ears should be at a mo^ 
derate distance, small, straj^t> immoveable, narrow, thin« 
and well placed on the top orthe head. The forehead shou^id 
be parrow, and a little convex* Hollow»^shouId be filled up, 
the eje-lids thin, the eyes clear, lively, full of fire, ra^er, 
large, and projecting from the head; the pupil large, th^ 
newer jaw thin, the none a little acquiline, toe nostryslaro;^ 
and open, the partition of the nose and the lips thin. T^ne 
mouth ought to be of a moderate width, the withers raisenf 
and sloping, the shoulders. thin, flat, and not confined, the 
back equal, even, and insensibly arched lengthways, and xai87 
ed on each side of the spine, which should appear indentedl 
Bisfianks sliould be full and short, the rump round an4 
fieshy, the haunches well covered with hair, the stump of 
the tail thick and firm, the fore less and thighs thidc and 
fiesb Yf the knees round before, the houghs large and round- 
ed ^tne sinew loose, the joint next the foot small, the fet- 
lock not thickly covered with hair. The pastern ought to 
be large, and of a niiddling length,, the coronet rather raise^ 
the hoof black* smooth^ shinmg, and high, the quarlen. 
round, theiieels wide and moderately raised, the frog smsji. 
and thin, and the sole thick and hollow. 

But ^ere are few horses in which this assemblage of per-, 
iection is to be founds ^The eyes are subject to many com^ 
plaints, which are not easily understood. In a healthy eye, 
we ought to ^e through the cornea two or three spots qf 
the colour of soot above the pupil- To see these spots, the 
cornea m^st be clear^ clean, and transparent; if it appears 
double, or of ^ bad colour, the eye is not good. A small* 
lootg, and straight pupi), encompassed' with a white circIe,^ is 
also a bad sign; and when it is of a bluish-green colour, 
.the eye is certainly bad and the sight dull. 

It is -very e^y to form a iudgment of the natural and ac- 
tual st^te of fibi^ fUliDiHU by the motion ofhiB ears : when 

OS 
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lie walks, be sliould project forwards the points of his ears : 
a jaded horse carries his ears low $ those which are spirited 
aod mischieYOus, altoraately carry one of their ears for-' 
wards and the other backwards: they all carry their ears' 
on that side from whence they bear a noise, and when any 
one strikes thepi qn the back, or on the rump, they tura 
their ears back. Horses which have their e;es deep sunk 
in the bead, or one smaller than the other, hare usuallir 
bad sight : those which have the mouth dry, are not of 
80 healthy a temperament as those which have the mouth 
sioist, and make the bridle frothy. A saddle horse ought 
to have his shoulders flat, moveable, and not yerv fleshy ; 
the draught horse, on the contrary, should have them flat, 
round, and brawny ; if, not withstanding, the shojiilders of a 
saddle horse are too thin, aiid the bones shews themselves 
through the skin, it is a proof they are not free, and con- 
sequently the horse cannot bear fatigue. Another fault of a 
saddle horse Is when the chest projects too far forward, and 
the fore legs drawa too much back, because he is apt to rest 
on the band in galloping, and even to stumble and iall. The 
length of the legs should be proportionate to the height 
•f the horse; when the fore legs are too long be is not sure 
footed, if they are too short, he is too heavy m the hand. It 
is a remark that mares are more liable thaa horses to be 
ivhort-leg^ed, and that the 1^ of horses in general are flick- 
er than those of mares and geldings. 

One of the most important things to be known, is the 
age of the Itorse, which is best discovered from' bis teeth, 
M which he has forty, vi^. twenty-four grinders, four eye 
teeth, and twelve incisive teeth ; mares have no eye teeth, or 
if they have, they are very short : the grinders are not instru* 
mental to this knowledge, we form our judgment from the 
front eye and teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to shew 
themselves fifteen days idFter the birth of the foal, these first 
^eeth are round, short, weak, and drop out at different peri- 
ods in order to make room for others : at two years and a half 
the four froat.middle teeth drop out the first, two at top and 
two at bottom ; a jear after, four others fall out, one on eacb 
side of those which are already replaced i at about four 
years and a, half, four others drop out, always on the side of 
tHose which have been replaced, these four last milk teeth 
are replaced bv iTour others, which do not growjoear so fast 
as these which replaced the first eight ; and the four last 
teeth which are called the wcdge^^ and which replace the 
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four last milk teeth, are those hy which we know the age of 
a horse. These are easily known, since they are the third as 
well at top as at bottom, beginning to count from the mid- 
dle of the extremity of the jaw. Thetfe teeth are hollow, 
and have a black mark in their concavity. At four years 
and a half, or five years old, they scarcely project beyond 
the gums, and the hollow is plainly seen. At six and a half 
it begins to fill up, the mark also begins to diminish and 
grow narrower, and so continues till seven years and a half 
or eight years, when the hojiow is entirely filled up, and 
the black mark effaced. After the animal has attained eight 
years, as these teeth do not give further information of 
the age, we generally judge by the eye teeth, or tusks. 
These four teeth are placed at the side ot those which I hare 
Just now taken notice of. The eye teeth, as well as the 
grinders, are not preceded by others which fall out, those 
of ihe inferior jaw usually come out first at three years and 
a half, and the two of the upper jaw at fotir years, and till 
they are six years old they are very sharp. At ten years old 
the upper ones appear already blunt, worn, and Ion?, because 
they are bare, the gum wearing away with age, and the more 
they are worn away, the more aged the horse is. But there 
are horses whose teeth are so hard that they do not wear, an4 
upon which the black mark subsists, and is never effkced ; 
and others which have the mark in the moujh as Ion? as they 
lire. We may also know, though with less precision, the 
age of a horse by the ridges of the palate, which are effaced 
in proportion to his age. 

It has been remarked, that studs kept' in dry and light 
countries produce good-tempered, swift, and vigorous hor- 
ses, with nervous legs and hard hoofs ; while, on the other 
hand, those which are bred in damp places, and in fat pas* 
tnrage, have generally the head large and heaTy, the legs 
thick, the hoofs soft, and the feet flat This difference a- 
rises from the climate and food ; but, what is more difficult 
to be accounted for, and what is still more essential than any 
thia^ that has been said, is, the necessity of always crossing 
or mixing the breed, if we would prevent their degeneration. 

The Arabian horses are the handsomest known in Europe, 
thev are larger and plumper than those^f Barbary, and e- 
qually well- shaped, but as they are not often brought into 
this country, riding-masters are not able to give an ej(act 
account of their perfections and defects. 
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The hones of Barbary are more common. They arefr^*- 
quently negligent in their paces, and mutt be often remind* 
cil. Thej are very swift and strong, iight, and fit for himt- 
ing. These horses seem the most proper to breed from t it . 
\?ere only to be wished that they were larger, as they seldom 
exceed four feet eight inches high. 

The Turkish horses are not so well-proportioned as those 
of Barbary. Tney wiU, howeyer, travel a great way, and are 
long-winded. This is not surprFsing, if we consider, that in 
warm countries the bones of animals are harder than in cold 
climates, and it is for this reason that they ha?e more 
strength in the legs. 

The Spanish horses hM the second rank, after those of 
Barbary. Those of a handsome breed are plump, well-coat* 
ed, and low. Their movements are likewise quick and sup- 
ple, and theY are remarkable for spirit and boldness. Their 
oair is usually black, or of a bay chesnut colour, though 
there are some of all colours, and it is but seldom that they 
have white legs and noses. The Spaniards, who have an a- 
Tersion to these marks, never breed from horses that hare 
them, chusing only a star in their foreht^ad. 

The horses of Italy were formerly much handsomer than 
they are at present, because the breed for some time has « 
%een neglected. Notwithstanding this, there are still som.e 
handsome Neapolitan horses, especially draught ones; but, 
in general, they have the head large, and the chest thick. 
Thev arc un tractable, and consequently not easily managed ^ « 
but these defects are compensated by their noUe form, Uieir 
ftaieliiiess, aad the beauty of th'eir. motions. 

Thu Danish horses are so handsome ip their form, and so^ . 
boimtiful in their coats, that they are preferred to ail othera 
for {uitting into carriages. Thev are of all colours, and e«- 
voii of some singular ones, as pied. Horses, however, spot^. • 
tod like tl,>;crfl, are foHud no where but in Denmark. . 

lu Gertnany wo meet with very handsome horses; but 
thev are generally heavy and short-breathed. The Hussars 
andf Hungariaus split their nostrils, in order, they say, tagive 
them more breatn, and also to hinder their neighing in bat-^ 
tie. The Flemish horses are greatly inferior to those o^ ~ 
Holland i almost all of them have large heads, flat fest, and 
are subject to humours in the eyes \ the two hut of which 
are considerable defects in coach-horses. 

In Great-Britain the breed cf Horses seems to be a^ 
aized as that of its iuhabitanti. By great atteation to tha 
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iroprovemeiit of this noble anima], bj a judiciont niztuM 
of gereral kinds, aod bj superior skill in 'nanagement, the 
English Race-horse is allowed to excel those of the rest 
of Europe, or perhaps the whole world. For supporting a 
continuance oiTiolent exertion, (or what is called, in Uie 
language of the turf, bottom) they are superior to the Ara- 
bian, tneBarb, or the Persian; and for swiftness they will 
yield the palm to none. An ordinary racer is known to go 
at the rate of a mile in less than two minutes ; but there 
haye been instances of much greater rapidity : the famous 
horse Childers has been known to move eightjf-twD feet and 
an half in a second, or nearly a mile in a minute t he has 
run round the course at Newmarket, which is little less than 
four miles, in six minntes and forty seconds. 

The Hunter is a happy combination of the Race-Horse 
with others of superior strength^ but inferior in swiftness; 
and may be considered as the most useful breed of horses in 
Europe. Geldings of this kind are sent over to the conti- 
nent (where their superior worth is universally acknowledg- 
ed) in great numbers, and sold at rery high prices to foreign- 
ers of the first distinction. The mixture or thb with others 
of inferior rank forms an endless variety, the different gra- 
dations becoming too minute to be discriminated. 

No other country has produced a breed of horses equal in 
'size and strength to the Black-Horse or larger kind of our 
di'aught horses. The cavalry of England is m j^eneral form'* 
ed of this class of horses ; but their inutility being experi- 
enced in some situations) others of a lighter and more ac- 
tive kind have been substituted in a few regiments. The 
fens of Licolnsbire generally produce a larger Dreed than any 
other part of the km^dom. In London there have been in- 
stances where a singly horse of that kind has drawn, for a 
small space, the enormous weight of three tons, half of 
which is known to be their ordinary draught. 

The common Cart-Horse is inferior to the last in size and 
'strength : his form is heavy, his motions slow, and his as- 
'pect without sprightliness; he is nevertheless extremly use- 
ful, and is employed in the business of agriculture and other 
domestic concerns. 

The horse ajso remembers ill treatment much longer than 
the ox ; his natural disposition and courage are sucn, that, 
when he finds more is expected from him than he is able to 
perform^ he is irritated and will not endeavour. Instead ^ 
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which, the ox, who is slow and idle, exerts himself, and it^ 
more easily tired. 

The horse sleeps much less than man ;. for when he is ib • 
health, he does not rest more than two or three hours toge- 
ther : he then gets up to eat $ and when he is satisfied; lies -^ 
down a second time; but does not sleep more than three ot 
four hours in twenty-four. There are eve^ some horses 
which never lie down, but sleep standing. It has also been 
remarked, that geldings sleep ohener and longer than horsesk^. 

THE MULE. (Plate %.) 

Tbis useful and hardy admal is the offspring of the horM > 
•ad the ass, and being l>arren* furnishes us with an indisput- ^ 
able proof that the two.species are perfectly distinct. Na- 
^ture has providently stopped the further propagation of 
these heterogeneous productions, to preserve, .uncontami- 
natcd, the form of each animal; without which regulation 
the races would, in a short time, be mixed with eacn other, . 
and every creature losing its original perfection, would ra- 
pidly degenerate. 

The common mule is very healthy; and will live above 
thirty 5 ears: it is found very serviceable in carrying bur- 
thens, particularly in mountainous and stony places where - 
horses are not so sure-footed. The size and strength of 
our breed has lately been much improved by the importa- 
tion of Spanish. Male- Asses ; and it were much to be wished 
t}iat the usefulqualiti^s of* this animal were more attended " 
to : for by proper care in its breaking, its natural obstinacy 
would be in a great measure corrected ; and it might be 
formed with success, for the saddle, the draughtt or the - 
burthen. 

. Pe(]y;)le of the first ^qality in Spain are drawn by mutes* 
where fifty or sixty gumeas is no uncommon price for one 
of them ; nor is it surprising, when we consider how far 
they excel the horse in travelling in a mountainous country, - 
the mule being able. to tread securely wherc^-the former can 
hardly stand. Their manner of gomg down the precipices 
of the Alps, th^ Andes, &c. is very extraordinary s and 
with it we will .Conclude their history. In these passaged* ^ 
on one side, arp steep eminences, and on the other, fright- 
ful abysses; a(id, as they generally follow the direction of 
the mountaiih the road, instead of lying in a level, forms at 
fvery little distance steep declivities, of several hundred ^ 
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^ar(!8 downward. These can only be descended by ifkutet; 
and the animal itself seems sensible of the danger, and the 
caution that is to be used in such descents. When they 
come to the edge of one of these descents, they stop with* 
out being checked by the rider; and if he inadyertently at- 
tempt to spur them on, they continue immoveable.. They 
seem all this time ruminating on the danger that lies before 
them, and preparing themselves for the encounter. They 
not only attentively view the road» but tremble and inort at 
tbe danger. Having prepared for the descent, they place 
their fore feet in a posture, as if they were stopping them- 
selves ; they then also put their hinder feet together, but a 
'Uttle forward, as if they were going to lie ^ovrn. In Ihil 
attitude, having taken as it were a survey of the road, they 
slide down with the swiftness of a meteor. In the mean 
time, alt the rider has to do is to keep himself fast on the 
saddle without checking the rein, for tne least motion is suf^ 
ficient to disorder the equilibrium of the mule; in which 
case they both unavoidably perish. But their address in 
this rapid descent is truly wonderful ; for in their swiftest 
motion, when they seem to have lost all government of 
themselves, they follow exactly the different windings of 
the road, as if they had previously settled in their minds the 
route they were to follow, and taken every precaution for 
their safety. In this journey the natives place themselves 
along the sides of the mountains, and holding by the roots 
of the trees, animate the beasts with shouts, and encourage 
them to persevere. Some mules, Wter being long used to 
these journies, acquire a kind of reputation for their safety 
and skill $ and their value rises in proportion to their fame. 

THE ASS. (Plate %.) 

The Ass is an animal whose inward parts and skeleton, have 
a very near resemblance to a horse, and yet they noiay be 
teadily distinguished from each other with the glance of an 
eye, for the head is larger in proportion to the body ; the 
^rs much longer, and the forhead and temples furnished 
with longer hair ; the eyes are not so prominent, the lower 
eye-lid more flat, and the upper lip more pointed and hang- 
Sag. Besides, the withers are not so high, the back-bone 
generally stands more out, and the buttocKs are higher than 
the withers ; the tail is without hair, from the root to about 
ibree quairteni of its length, though it is furnished with hair 
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at the end* and the mane ib shorter. HoweTer, the fore 
legs are like those of ahorse, though in the hind I^s there is 
some difference, for they are generally more crooked. 

The large head, the forehead and templet are loaded with 
hair, the eyes are sunk into tiie head, and at a ^eat distance 
from each other, these with the muzzle proroment towards 
the end, give an air of stupidity to this mofiensive animal 
that never appears in a horse $ nor is the shape, when ta* 
ken altogether, hy any means so beautiful : His pace corres- 
ponds with his figure, and he is much more sluggish and in- ' 
active than the noble animal just now described. Notwith- 
standing all this, Asses would be of great value, if Horses 
were not so common, and if the Ass were as well taken care 
of, he would, in all probability, turn out to much greater ad- 
vantage than he does at present. 

But We must not forget that an Ass is not without many 
good qualities^ for he seems to know his master, and can 
diftinguish him from all other% though he has been ever so 
ill treated ; he knows also the roads he has been accustomed 
to, and can find them out without a guide $ he has good 
eyes, a fine smelly and an excellent ear. However, when he 
is overloaden be will hang down his head and ears, and when 
he is beaten more than ordinary, he will open his mouth and 
draw back his lips in a very disagreeable manner ; if you 
cover his eyes he will not stir a step, and if he is laid down 
in such a manner that one eye is covered with grass, and 
you hide the other with any thing else, he will continue in 
the same situation without the least motion, &nd not so much 
at attempt to rise and free himself from his impediroenU. 

A warm climate is most favourable to the growth of this 
animal ; the ass produced in this country, is much inferior in 
size and beauty to those of Spain and other warm countries : 
in Guinea they are larger ana more beautiful than even their 
horses^ in Persia they have two kinds, the one alow and 
heavy, which is mide use of for carrying burthens; the o- 
ther, nimble, smooth, and stately, used chiefly for the saddle. 
Thev are managed as horses; and^ like them, are taught to 
amble. They generally slit their nostrils to give them mo to 
room for breathing. Many of these are sold as high as fortj 
or fifty pounds. 

In the reign of qneen Elizabeth there were no asses in this 
country : how soon aAer they might be introduced is uncer- 
tain. However they are at present naturalized in this, king- 
dom, where their utility becomes daily more universaliy ex 
perinted. 
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His eentlenesft, patience, and perseverance, are without 
example : he is temperate with regard to food ; and eats 
contentedly the coarsest and most neglected herbage: if he 
give the preference to any vegetable, it is to the plantain, 
for which he will neglect every other herb in the pasture. 
In his water he is singularly nice, drinking only from the 
clearest brooks. He is so much afraid of wetting his feet, 
that, even when loaden, he will turn aside to avoid the dirty 
parts of the road. 

He is stronger, in proportion to his size, than the horse ; 
but more sluggish, stubborn, and untractable. He is health- 
ier than the horse; and, "of all other quadrupeds, is least in- 
fested with Kce or other vermin, which is probably owing 
to the extreme hardness and dryness of his skin. For the 
same reason, perhaps, he is less sensitive of the goads of the 
whip, or the stilling of flies. 

He is three or four years in coming to perfection 4 . and 
lives to the age of twenty, or sometimes twenty-five years. 
He sleeps much less than the horse 9 and never lies down for 
tiiat purpose but when he is much fatigued. The «he-ass 
goes eleven months with young $ and sddom produces more 
than one at a time. 

The Services of this useful creature are too oftoi repaid 
by hard fate and cruel usage ; and being generally the pro- 
perty of the poor, it partakes of their wants ana their ais- 
tresses : Whereas, by due cultivation and care in its educa- 
tion, the ass might be usefully and profitably employed in a. 
variety of domestic purposes, and in many cases supply the 
place of the horse, to which onlv it is second, though gene- 
rally degraded into the most useless and negleeted of domes- 
tic quadrupeds. 

THB ZEBRA. 

Tbe Zebra 4s one of the most elegant and beantifiil, M 
well as the wildest and most ,timid animal in nature. It is 
eh iefly a native of the southern regions of Africa, where 
vast herds of them are often seea4>y travellers feeding on.thoso 
extensive, and almost interminable plains near the Cape of 
Good Hopc.^ , 

The zebra-is likewise said to be a native of some provinc- 
es of Barbary. In those vast forests where it resides, it baa 
nothing to abridge its freedom 1 and,- owing to itsextrenM 
Avness and caution y it is vqry. seldom taken aUve. 

Vol. I. M 
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"^ A few of them were «onie yeart iinc6 sent Uf ^ssiU v«6l 
oae of wfaich couki be tamed; nor would they suffer a maa 
to approach theiii> vnleM when they were completely rausE- 
aled aad shackled 4 and thoush alt iroagiaable caulioii was 
taken, one of them^ having rotiiid means to ^effect his free- 
dom, rushed upon his groom aad bit him to death. 

The eebra is somewhat iaferior in siie to the horse, but 
it is (arger than the ass^ and in figure rather resembles Ike 
mule than either. The head is large like that of the ass, 
the back strait, aad findy roQiidedi the legs well plaeed, 
aad'the tail tufted at the extremity. The form of the body 
afproximates Jo that of the hone,, its posteriors are roond 
uia ieshy, and the skin soft, smooth, and dose: bat its dis- 
ttnguiriiing beauty lies in the legtilarity and eleeaace of its 
eolovrs, which excite universal admiration : those of the 
male are white and brown, disposed in alternate stripes over 
the whole body, with such symmetry and exactitude, that 
they appear as thou^ the rale and compasses had been em- 
ployed on the occasion, aad, at first sight, seem rather the 
^ft^ct of art than tiie genuine production of nature. These 
stripes are like so many ribhand»lafd aH^ver the body and 
limbs, narrow, parallel, and distinct from each other. 

Writers on natural history have obserYcd, that it is most 
probable this aninftal, by time and assiduity , mieht foe brought ' 
nvder snibjeetion. Resemblif^ the horse in form, say they« 
it'hasflo doubt a ssmilitiide ofnature, and only requires tike 
efforts ofao industrtoas aad skittfnt nation to be added to 
. the n uB ib e r ef nsefnl domertics. 

it is not now known -what were the paios tak^i at first to 
reclaim tibtf breed of horses from their original savage fero" 
city : it is^hkhly probable that the latter made an equal op- 
position to w^ powers of man, who, however, finally subdu- 
ed their spirit, aad restrained their freedom. 

^ With regard to the zebra» it is a native of countries whose 
kihabitanfts hi-ve do other idea of the value of animals of 
the hone kind, but «s they are good for food; neither tho 
beaatifHl stature of tiie Arabinn, nor the delieale colonra of 
tfw oobra, kmwe wmy aHnremenls for people, who only con* 
tMer the quantity of 4esh, aad not its oonibrmation^ Tko 
delicacy of its shape, or the painted elegance of its farniy 
an no more regaMled by those, than by the Hon which 
Makes it his prey. Por uis reaaon the swbra may hitherto 
teveooolinuedwild, because it is the native of a country« 
wiierethereiMifooiaa^fiieMfiiTe efforts 4o reclaim it viol 
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'.s hitherto iostilated aj^aiMl the aebrai have rather 
j:aiiiit his life, than hit libert ][• 
;ga8 ar wild Am, an anifnal hitherto hot little known, 
t much deKrtbedy abound in the same coimtry, and 
eea mistakeD for Zehras of the female kind ; but are 
town to be a distinct species^ Thej UVe in herds, and 
I to be extremely tmiii* 

THE OX. ♦ (Piate B,) 

>x. and other herbi^erous* animals are not only the* 
>eful to man« but they are alto nraintained at a small 
The ox is the most excellent in this respect, as 
res as much to the earth as he takes fro;m it, and 
riches the ground on which he feeds. • 
the ox it not so proper as the horse, the ais, or the 
>r carrying burthens, the form of his back md loins » 
lonstration. But the thickness of his neck, and the 
of hts shoulders point him oat aa an animal proper 
yoke. 

)se species of animals, which man has formed info 
:id where the multiplication is the principal *objectf 
.de is more iisefal than the male. The prodoce of 
''inconstantly renewed. The flesh of the catfia 
me and delicate. The milk is the food of children i 
elishet the most of our dishes, aAd cheese it the com* 
od of the peasants. 

owarriteaat theage of pi^rty in eighteen months, 
ball in two yean. But they should not be admitted 
other till they are three years oid^ From Ihree to 
arir these animaia are in their greatest Yigonr. After 
ither cows dot bulla are fit lor any thing hntto&tteii 
sfeogirter, aa.al>two yearaof age they are aloMst at • 
ill grotrth . Tha len^h of thinr Ittes u akaost iike 
^ the greatest fOut of ue other species of animals^ a- 
inrteen years, and >they seldom live above fifteen. 
• AiHetland moat idle. amoHMds am not those which 
the Mondest^* or the longest. ^ The ok. sleepty but hm 
tsahott aad imt very aoand i for he walies at theiaait 
. He osnaliy lierwi hta left aide and that kidneyi^ii- 
hunger and latte* than the kidney on tben^ht. 

• 
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the idtMliieit wbwe thefrili«p«l decoiii|poikiaB^4hoCeiii- 
!• performed. 

Chewing the cud is bat a Tomitiag withoiil>ffeniMiigt 4c-' 
caeieiied hy the re-actioB of the mix jte nmeh on the food 
which it contoinf. The oac fiUt the two firttateniMhs^ tho« 
paanchy ud the bag » which b but « |>oirtioii of the pamch^r 
w much at he can. Thi§ membraBeacIs with forc^Hw th»> 
^raM which it conCaint s it if chewed but a litilct aad* itai 
luantity if greatly' increaied by fendeatatioai Were tho^ 
:oo4 liquid, this force of oontractioii would occafioa it- to 
;>ace br the third ttoraach, which only coiiMnuiueatM«wilh« 
*.(ie otoer by a narrow conveyance and caaaot adiait Mch< 
Wj food« or» at leMtr XMk only admt the moister pafti. 
rheibod miuty tbereforct neccMarily paM op agaiainto^tho. 
Bto|diaf Of 9 the orifce of which if larger than 9io orilieo Of ^ 
the condoit, aad the animal again ehowf and maceratea^ 
thenii imbibef thtom afrcfh with its faUta^ aad thuf bj'do^ 
^reea maher-the ailment aMre moifl. He redaeOf ii Idi^ 
laote, iWuid diough for it to ealer thia conduit which paa* * 
?f into the third stooiach, where it if a^n macerated be^ 
>re~it eaterf the- foarth i aad it if ia thif UMt ftomaeh thMt 
r 4<MompoMtioD*of the hay if iailriiedf which 4a redueai> 
I a porfM macUage. • 

What cfalelly coaArmf Ihelmih of thif ozplleatioB itythati 
« l^ng iirihoaaiamlf tack^ atadure fed witbmilkand other' 
qikid'alniei*! they do aot'chc^ the cod. They chow tho 
ud mflich nmre too ia winter,, when they are fed with'dfff^ 
ood» than in tummer, when they eat tender grasf* «^* 
Good miifc if^ aellher too thick nor too thki. -^ Ita coniif- 
enceahonldhe ■nch» that whettwe'tako»drO|H it fhouM» 
weMrre itf rooadaeff withoat maniiy, and in colour it. 
hould he of a beautiful whitOb Thai which ia iacKaablotO' 
or yellow if not good. Itf taste fbould 'be aweet, with** 
t any bitternesf orf oumeff • It if better during the month 
May and during, the fnoiCMri than in the winter-i and it* 
aevor perfectly good but when the cow if of a proper age» 
■odJiealth« The tnilh ofyoongcowa ia too thick, and 
it of oM onef during the wister if alio too thick. The 
Ikef cowf whi^ are hot; f» not good, an? more thnaihat 
a oow which if near her tlmcf» or which haf lately calred« 
tho thh-d and fcmrth Momach of the calf which fuckf^ 
ere are dote^of enrdMr mllk<» Theie when dried in tho 
ierft ta*feHite'rnMiel) or thil iieft-knofni subftaoca 

H# 
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which coa^ulatefl milk. The looker- tli» ninnet is keptr 
the better it i§, and it requiref but a small quantity of it t9- 
make a ffreat d^V of cfheese^ 

A BiHi that i§ turaed adioiig cowf ouffht to-^be large, well 
made and fletby, with a black eye, fierce lool'v and open 
fronts a ghort head, thick, short, black horns, long hairy 
ears, a big muszle, a short strait nose, a fleshy- thick neckr 
large-breast and shoulders, a strait back, thick fleshy legev a 
loB^ tail well covered with hair, and firm gait. He oaght * 
to be of a middle age, that ia between three and ^nine years : 
old ; he ought not to have above fifteeivcow«, though thiS' 
is seldom oSservedw 

Bulls, eowsv and oxen, are apt to lick themselves,, but 
ttKMtly when they are quiet i and as it is thought that it 
binders them from fattening, it is usual to rub all the parta* 
of their bodies they can touch with their dung.. When this 
precaution is not taken, they raise up the hair of their coat* 
with their tongues, which are very roi^h, and they swal- 
low this hair in hifge quantities. As this substance cannot 
disesi, it remains in the stomach, and forms round, smoioth 
b«ls, which is sometimes of so considerable* a size, as to pre* 
vent their digestion. These knobs in time ^t covered wttb> 
a brown crust, which is somewhat bard. It is, uotwlthstaad«. • 
iaqg, but a thick mucilage, which by. robbing andiCo»action 
becomes hard and shining. It is never found any where but* 
in the paunchy and if any of the hair gets into the other stp- 
macbfi it does not remidn, but seems to^pass with the ali- 
ments. 

Animals' which hare incisure teeth,. such as the horse and 
the ass« in both jHws, bile short grass more easily than thoso' 
which want ineisive teeth in the upper jaw. Hence if the 
•beep and the goat bite the closest, it is because they are 
•mall, and their lips are thin. But the ox, whose lips- are- 
thick, can only bite long grass i and it is for this reason that* 
they do no harm so the pasture in which they feed,, as they • 
can only bite off the tops of the young grass. They do not 
stir the roots, and for tnis reason scarcely hurt the growth $• 
but the sheep and the goat bite* so close, that they destroys* 
the stalks and spoil the roots. The horse chooses the most< 
delicate grass, and leaves the largest to erow, thestalks^ 
of which are hard. The ox, on the other hand, bites these 
thick stalks, and by little and little destroys the coarse, 
grass t to that, at the end of some years,, thotiield in which, 
the horse has lived becomes a very bad one, whilst that 
•a which the ox hai broufedi becomei fine pasturage. 
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THE BISON.^ (PlaU i.> 

Thb Bison, or Wild^Oztltif as biff .as » buU or ox« 
b^ing maned about the neck and back like a Lion ; and 1 

his hair hanging down uhder his chin, or nether lip, ' 

like a large beard i and a risio^ or little ridge down , 

along his. face, from hisforeheailto his nose, Tery hai- 
r^ : bis faorns are lar^e« verv sharp, and taming towards 
his back, like those of a wild Goat on* the Alpa. It is of 
tuch ereat strength, that it can (if some writers may be be- \ 

lieTecO tOM an horse and his rider. With its'tongue, which 
is hard and rough lUe a file, it can draw a man to him; i 

whom by licking he can wound to death. Its hair is red ^ 

yellow, or black} its eyes Tery large and fierce. It smells 
like a musk Cat. Its flesh is very fat in summer-time, but 
not good to eat, being strong. The blood is thought to be * 

the purest in the world, excelling in colour any purple. 

THE WHITE SCOTHSfl BISOV. (Plaie 4.) 

The White Scottish BISON, is maned about the neck like 
a Lion, but in other parts like a common ox. The animals 
of this kind once overspread the woods of Callender or Cal- \ 

der ; Jbut now they •are all slain, except in that Scottish part 
which is called Cumimal. The Bison is said to dread and 
abhor mankind to that degree, that he will not feed on any i 

grass or herbs, if he can discern by hitsmell a man hastouch- 
ed them, at least for many days together. If he meets a • I 

man, he presently makes at him, fearing neither dogs nor 
spears* nor any kind of weapons. It is excellent food f and 
used formerly to be very acceptable to persons of the fint 
rank. 

The Bison, or animal with the hump, is found in alf 
the southern parts of the world, though greatly differing 
from each other in size and form; the one without the 
hump, chiefly occupies the temperate and cold climates. 
The Ox, the Urus,. the Bison and the Zebu, by whatever 
name the? are distinguished, and though variously ctasied 
by naturalists, are the same ; and however diversified in 
their appearance and property are descendants of one com- 
mon stock ; of which the most unequivocal proof is, they ^ 
all mix and breed with each other, and the hump, which a 
only an accidental characteristic, gradually declines ) uad in 
ft few generations do veitige of it remaio. 
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HIPPOPOTAlVfUS OR SEA-ftORSiL (PUUe B.) 

AvTBoas ha?e differed materially to their acconnts ofth^ 
size of the sea horse. We have been iafbrmed that a male 
has been found measuring scTenteen feet in len^^tht from the 
snout to the insertion of the tail s fifteen feet in circumfeN 
eoce, and seVen in height ; the legs abt>ut three fbet long, 
and the bf^d almost four. It is added, that twelve oxen 
were found necessary to drag it out of the water, after it has 
been shot, and that its hid6 has beea a sufficient load for &» 
eamel. 

Be this as it may« the general size of this enormous crea- 
ture icefUB to be equal to the rhinoceros, and on(y^ inferior 
to that of the elepbaat. 

The sea horse is a native oiilj of the torrid regions, and 
is frequently to be found in the large rivers, which intersect 
the solitary* forests of the interior pafts of Africa, from the 
Miger to the Cape of Good Hope^ but is found i^ none of 
the n^en that fun into the Mediterranean, except the Nile. 

from the remoteness of its situatiim, andjts peculiar ha- 
bits and disposition, great ditfcuHies have always attended 
a complete investigation of this enormous animal ; but from 
the accounts of the best inibrmed naturalists we might col* 
liect, tiiat its body is untouthly shaped, extremely^ unweildy^. 
fill, and -round, tnie legs shortly clumsy, and thick, the feet of 
a singular construction, with hoofii divided into four parts, 
or toes, unconnected with those kinds of membranes pecu- 
liar to animals designed by nature to frequent the water.. 
The head is very lAYge* and the niouth hideously iTidef the 
ifpper' maadible, accordiiiji to R'ayi being ml^veable, like 
tAkt of the crocodile. The teeth, which are almost as hard' 
as steelr are of a prodigtious size^ one of the griqders having 
Ifebn known to w6irgh three pounds, and upwards, and the 
tttftks, or canine teeth, ^of the lower jaw, which are much 
iht largest, upwards of six. The front-teeth of the lower 
j|kV are exceedingly strong, and project forward almost ho« 
ritontally : the nostrils are small, the lips very broad and 
thick, and beset with scattered tufts of stout bristles : the 
eyes are black, and smalljin proportion to the head, as are like- 
wifse the ear^, which are hned with a soft downy hair : th& 
tail is about a foot in length, thick at the base, but flattened 
at the end, furnished with a scanty covering of stiff bristlMy 
abfl^ftarked by large circular wrinkles. 
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The whole of the body is cloathed with a short hair, which 
is more scant j on the lower parts than on- the upper. 

When dry the colour of the sea horse is an obscure brown, 
or dusky i but when just emerged from the water, its back 
And upper parts appear of a bmish, or slate-coloured hue, 
and the belly of a clear flesh-colour, the skin shewing itself 
•through the hair. 

' Its motion on land is flow and extremely awkward ; but 
it can run, when pursued, till it reaches the water, into which 
4t plunges, aud, diving, walks at the bottom with great ease 
•and swiftness. 

Its.Toice is loud, and singular, forming a kind of broken 
•and interrupted roar, between that of the bull, and the bray- 
ing of the elephant : this sound it most frequently utters, 
•when it rises to the surface of the water to take breath » 
\wfaich it is often forced to do, when it might be heard at a 
•f^reat distance, and by this noise the hunters are directed to 
the place of his retreat. 

. The sea-horse, though furnished by nature for war, is ex- 
tremely mild in its manners, and little disposed to hostilities. 
-According to Goldsmith, when excited by the calls of 
Jiunger, three or four of those animals are Commonly seen at 
, .ihe'hottom of a river, near some cataract, forming a kind of 
iine I and seizing upon such fish as are forced down by the 
tiiolence of the stream, where they pursue their prey with 
great swiftness and perseverance, swimming with much force 
•^^nd remaining at the bottom for thirty or forty minutes '^ 

.without rising to breathe. They traverse the bottom of the ~ 
stream, as if walking upon land, making a terrible devasta- ^ 

tion wherever they find plenty of prey. When there is a 
deficiency of food in the water, they come ashore, seldom S 

forsaking the margin of the river, unless forced by famine^ 
An whictt case it proceeds up the country to the higher 
ground, where it commits dreadful havock amono^ the pian- 
totioDS of the natives, being particularly fond ot the sugar 
^cane, rice, and millets it will also feed on the roots of trees, 
whichv by means of huge tusks, it is enabled easily to re- 



* 



' W^oa the natives see their possesfions in danger of being 
destroyed, by the approach of this formidable aaimaU they 
Jtindle lar^e fires, and raise dreadful outcries, in addition 
to the noise of drums, in order to scare him back to his a- 
quatic retreats s in his course to which, especially if he bo 
irritated or wounded, nothing can oppose him ; he overturns 
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bis feeU The piinciple of lelf^prefertaftiOB aloiief hoiwrnrv 
leemi to reguwlo hit moyemtnttf If tnimoletted, he never 
commeneet «R atUU9k» bilk sbeiiki in affroak be offered! hiiiH 
whether accidenUl or intendedt hit veiigeadce often pro v« 
fakal : it ig asserted -that he h«» been knowa to seiftea bosik 
in his teeth rand tear out its bottom f at other tiiKiei* kdriM 
under it»ariid ever-set it, with a niraibeir of men tbereia« 

Notwif bstandifi^ the opinion above eited, Shaw assoreiiii^ 
that the hippopotamus is not carnivorous, rejectia§^ not on* 
)j fish, but all kinds of animal food whatever f nor does hm 
ever drink salt water, though he is sometimes seen in the sea» 
at th^ mouths of great rivers, where he is mostly food t>f eiP- 
ercis'iDgnt large. 

Hippopotami are sorndtiroe* seen going in large eOTBpf^ 
nies at a great distance from the banks of their river* 4li 
search of prey i and after being satiated, thev retnrn to ttie 
v'rcinitv oi the waters, where thev repose in the small reedy 
islets, jn thote spots ihey generally mring forkh^ their y.oung» 
having only one at a time, to which they are said te beex^ 
tremely indulgent, nursing it for a long time with the great- 
est care and attention. 

When caught ycmng it is capable of being rendered vert 
tame, and trented lil^ the most common domestle animal» 
without shewing any iocHnation to regain its liberty* or the 
least disposHien to mischief or revenge, on any occasiom 

The head and belly are the only vulnerable parts^of this a^ 
nhnal : the skin being so thick and tough as to resist a rov»> 
ket bullet* and tarn tne edge of a sabre. This skin ii dried 
by the Africans* who form it into bucklers and shields. 

It is most flreqiiently killed on account of its tusks, whlek 
are considered as highly valuable for their superior hartte e s i v 
and their peculiar aroperty %>f never turning yeUow, as it ibe 
case with ivory and ali other bime i for this reason tbey ore 
yerf costly and much esteemed by dentists for iepairiiig.lbe 
ravages of time or accident on female beauty. 

They areaomekimes shot* or killed with the barpoon, bst 
as this method is not always successful, the natives cow iBe s i 
ly pnepare pitfklls for them* by the side of the ri9ers> by 
which mean* they are effectually secured. 

Their flesh is reckoned as a great delicacyi and their fial^ 
nay be applied to Tsriona nseloi purposes. 
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^JIB MOUNT AIN^COW* (^U^^h.) 

-H is •• big «« A MWck of two yemw oU, ai4 shaped like 
% <«w« but has a amdi iavger head, wfthout homai her neie 
ia aborts here^eaareroi]fid,ialUaiidof a prodigious sice* 
Sho baa great lips, Aod her eves are in pvoportton to her 
bead { iMr neck is thick and short, aad her legs shorter than 
«rd«Bary. She has coarse thia hair, and a pretty long tail, 
but BO buDch of hair, at the end : ber hide is near twei 
iQchea thick, and her flesh red, and very wholesome meat, 
Tbia beast neYer feeds in pasture like other Cows,4rat upou 
loM grass, or moss, on the baaks of rivers When her bd^ 
ia full ahe lies down to sleep bv the water-side, and at tiie 
1 eaat noise slips into the water, where sinking down to the bot- 
tom, though very deep, it is said she walks as on dry ground. 
She ia brea near the Juay of Honduras in Anerica. 

THIS SHBEP, (FUite 6.; 

Of all Aaimals, the sheep is the most weak, simple and 
innocent ; it has man^ enemies, and its life is sought by every 
baaat of prey, in preference to any other. Itis the most de* 
fenceless of creatures. 

The ram has but feeble armst his courage is aothi ng but 
u petulance peculiar to himself, which is destroyed by cas- 

- tratiAU^ Weather sheep are more fearliil than owes i as the 
smallest noise, to which they are unaccustomed, is sufficient 
to raake Ihem fkj and to cmve close to one another. This 
fear is accompanied with tike greatest ignorance t for though 
they are sensible of danger, they do not know how to escape 
it 4 4Hid in the.greatest storms they will not change their si* 

- tuatioo, excepit one of them leadsJJIg wa y and then the rest 
loUows* 

This animal, is so cowardly in itsdf) is the most precious aad 

useful to maakind; supplies our gr^estnecesMties, furnish* 

* in^ us at once wiUi food and doathing. Nay the very milk« 

skm, bowels, bones, and even the dung have their peculi* 

ar excellencies. 

These simple animals are of a very weak constitution, 
travelling soon exhausts them i gud when they run, they 
pant and are soon out of breath. I'be great heat of the sun 
IS as disadYaatageous to them, as too much moisture, cold 
and snow. They are subject to iQJlpy disorders, the greatest 
part of which are contagious^ too much fat sometimes kills 
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them, and always prevents them from haying lambs. Th«y 
suffer a great deal in the time of yeaning, have frequent abor- 
tions; and require more care than any other domestic animals* 
At one year old, sheep lose the tvo front teeth of the 
lovver jawi and almost every one kno^s that the}/ have no 
iucisWe teeth in the upper, ^t eighteen months, the teeth 
adjoining the two first that fell, fall also; and, at three years 
old, they are succeeded by others. They are then even, 
and tolerably vshite; but, in proportion as the animal grows 
older, they become uneven and black. 

Sheep carry their young fiye months, and drop them at 
the beginning of the sixth. They usually produce but one 
lamb, and sometimes two. In ^arra climates they yean 
twice, but in cold ones only once a year. 

Ewes hare plenty of milk the first five or six months af- 
ter yeaning, ^hich makes tolerable food for children and 
poor people in the coimtry ; it also makes good cheese, 
especially when it is mixed w ith cow's milk^ 

in dry soils, and high grounds, where wild thvme and o- 
iher odoriferous herbs abound, the flesh of the sheep is of a 
much better quality than when it is fed in plains ana humid 
valleys, unless the^e.piains, are sandy and rear the sea $ then 
the herbs imbibe a saltness, which gives the mutton a most 
agreeable relish. 

Nothing contributes more to fatten sheep, than to give 
tbem plenty of water, and nothing prevents this advantage 
io much as the bumirg heat of the sun. 
^* Another considerable advantage arises from sheep, by 

enclosing them on the ground we wish to improve: the 
dung, urine, and heat of which, will, in a little time, enrich 
the most exhausted, cold, and in fertib land. A hundred 
sheen, in one summer, will enrich eight acres for six years. 
Those animals with large long tails, which are so common 
in Africa and Asia, and to whicn travellers have giving the 
name of Barbary sheep, appear to be of a different species 
fro^n ours, as well as Uie lambs of America. 

THE STREPSICEROS {Plate 6.) 

Is a kind of sheep bred in the island of Crete, in the Me- 
diterranean is not unlike our common Sheep, its horns ex- 
cepted, which grow like the Unicorn's, being curled about 
with wreaths. This creature is about as big as a hart, hav- 
ilig likewise red hair« 
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THE MUSMOX. (PUttc 6.; 

Which is neither Sheep nor Goat, but has many marks of 
Ibotht and forms Ihe link between the two kinds. It is, cu- 
rious to observe, that Nature, in all her variatioos, proceeds 
by slow and almost insensible des^rees, scarcely drawin;^ a 
fiVm and dlstinguishiag: line between any two races of ani- 
mals that are esssntiaily diflterent, and yet, in many respects 
nearly allied to each other. In all transitions from one kind 
to the other, there is to be found a middle race, that seems 
to partake of the nature of both, and that can precisely be 
referred to neither. Thus it is hard to -discover where the 
sheep kind ends, or the goat begins^ The Musmon thongh 
covered with hair, it bears a strong similitude to the Ram t 
Its eyes are placed near the horns, and its ears are shorter 
than Uiose of the Goat i its horns resemble those of the 
liam, ia being of a yellow colour and a triangular shapes 
they likewise bend backward behind the ears : In some thej 
grow to an amazing siie, measuring above two yards lonj^. 
They often inaiotain furious battles with each other, m 
which their hems 4»re frequently broken off! The general 
colour of the hair is reddisn^browo-i the inside of the thighs 
and belly ts white tinctured with yellow i the muzde andin- 
side of the ears are of a whitish colour tinctured with yd* 
low ; the other parts of the face are of a brownbh-grey. 

The Musmon is found in the wild and uncultivated parts 
of Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, and in the desarts of Tartary % 
where it maintains itself, by force or swiftnesst against the 
attacks of aH rapacious animals. 

It has been known to breed with the Sheep ; and) from 
that circumstance, is supposed, by M. Buffbn and others^ 
to be the primitive race. The female of this species is rather 
less than the male ; and her horns never grow to that pro* 
digious «ize. 

THB IBEX (FUte 6.) 

According to Buffbn, is the parent stock from which 
our domestic goat is descended*^; and, indeed, the former is 
very siirilar to the latter in the shape of its body, but ditfert 
considerably from it in the shape of its horns, which ar^ 
much larj^er. It is generally of a dark brown colour, inter- 
mixed with a little grey ; a streak often runs along the top 
of iU back ; the belly and thjghs are of a d^icaie lawn 
colour. Vol. I. I 
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It inhabits the liiglt^ Alpy of the Grisons* country, and 
the Vallais; and is aUo fouud in Crete. 'I1iey are very 
viM, and difficult to be shot, as they always kept on the 
tli^hest points of the rocks. The chase of them is attended 
-ivjth great danger : B»in«f very s»Ton»,they often turn upon 
the iocautioiMhuntsninn, and tumble him down the precipice« 
unless he have time to lie down, and let the animalpass over 
him. fhey bring^ forth one young at a time, seldom two ; 
and. are said not to be long-lived. 

THE IK)fIESTi€ GOAT. (PlaU 1,) 

"This lively, playfuL, and cappicions creature occupies the 
next step in ihe great sealovof Natar<f : and, though inferior 
to the Rieef in value, 4b various instances bears a stron? 
affinity td that useful animal. The goat and the sheep will 
prop^ale together : The he-^oat copulates with the ewe, 
and the Fan w4Ui •the sh«-goat ; the offspring likewise is 
proli,^. 

• The goat isa moeh more 'bardy anioial than the sheep, 
and is in every respect more fitted for a life of liberty ; It 
i s not aatfily confined to a flock, but chuses its own pasture, 
Graying ^wherever its appetite or inclination leads: It 
ojbimy dcA^hla in -wHd and mountainoos regions, climbing 
tiie lon-iest rodks, and standing secure on the verge of inac- 
cessidile and dan;»erou« precipices ; akbou^h, as Ray ob- 
iierves, one would hardly sdpposelhat iheir teet were adapt- 
ed 40 «ucb perilous aftchievemMis \ y€t» upon a nearer m- 
iipedion, Ibe wonder ceases, and we4lnd that nature has 
provided them with hoofs weH calculated for the purpose of 
diiDbiag. beilRg made hollow imderaeatb, with sharp edges, 
iNce<he wtfide of a spoon, wbich prevents them from sliding 
oflf 4he8b pocl&y emiBences. 

iRRfe Goat H an animal oaslAy sustained, and is ^hieiv 
tharefore the property of those who inhabit wild and uncul- 
tivated regions, t^^e.U fin|^ an lunpie supply of food 
^Vfi t)|^ sf oo^i^neo^ prpduGjtions of Nature, in situations 

JIM^I^wU'l'B to other creatures* It delights rathe;' on the 
Lf^y ^79^uti|Lt.9Ans, or the shrubby rock, than the fields cul- 
j^v.a^ed {by t^u^^ ifidustry* Its favourite food 191 the top^ 
of tbjB hpA?^^>t .or the. tender bark of young trees. Ijt bears 
% Ifim i^bPBI^e hetter than the Sbeep, and frequently ^leejis 
0^9ie4 tp ttie^ottwt rays of the sun. 
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TBe milk of the Goat i§ sweet, nonrishing, and nr^icinafo 
Ikitn^ fouod highly beneficial in consu^ptiTe case*: it if 
not so apt to>cardle upon the itomaGh at that of the Cow. 
From the shrabf and neath on which it feeds, the milic of 
the Goat acquires a flavour and wildness of taste very dif- 
ferent from t-hat of either sheep or cow, and is bi«;hly pleas- 
in^ to such as have accustomed themselves to its use t it is- 
made into whey for those whose digestion is too weak to ■ 
bear it in its primitive state. 

In many parts of Ireland, and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, their Goats inake the chief possessions of the inhabit- 
ants $ and in most of the monntainous parts of Europe, sup- 
ply thenativei with many of the necessaries of life: they 
fie upon beds made of their skins, which are soft, clean, and 
wholesome ; they live upon their milk, and oat bread ; they 
convert part of it iiito butter, and some intodieese; The 
flesh of tne kid, which they do not allow themselves to taste 
if considered by ths city epicure as a great rarity i and, 
when properly pirepareJ, is esteemed by somb as little infe- 
rior to venison. 

The Goat produces generally two youncr at a time, sotoe- 
tknof three, rarely fo>irt in warmer ciimates, It Is ttOfd 

Srolific, and produce* four or Ave at once; though the 
reed is found to degenerate. The male is capable of pro- 
pogating at one year old, and the female at seven months ; 
DBt the fruits of a generation so premature, are generxHy 
weak and defective : their best time is at the age of two 
years, or eighteen months at least. The Goat is a short-liv - 
ed animal, nill of ardour, jiut soon enervated. His appetite 
for the female is excessive, so that one buck is sufficient for 
one hundred and fifty females. 

THE WILD, GOAT. (Plate 1.) 

Th« wild goat inhabits most countries but particularly 
the Alps, Italy, the Lybian mountains, &c. those of the last 
mentioned parts are of a yery large size their horhs are bent 
backwards to their shoulders otherwise they resemble the 
common goat They are uncommonly actire in climbing 
mud leaping, sometimes they will leap to a very j^reat dis* 
tance from the top of one cn^ td another, and lit bther 
times from the top of great precipices to crags beneath and 
wi|h such dexterity that they seldom or ever receite hUHs 
from their falls. The care of their young takes their ^kt\U 
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ealar attention and what in remarkable that care is returned 
with beconiias gratitude by the young nursing their dam 
when tttrnttd old by bringing her food and water with r^a- 
larity« The colour of the wild goat in the summer time 
is red and in the winter brown* The male does not differ 
from the female in appearance as the horns, colour^ and 
proportion are exactly alike. 

THE CHAMOIS GOAT. 

Tnn Chamois Goat is an inhabitant of alpine countries, 
where he pampers himself with tlie highest flavoared plants, 
culling their flowers and tenderest buds. His bJood. thus 
becomes so hot,, that the summers sun is oppressk?e to him, 
and he seeks for a retreat under masses of congealed snow 
and ice, in the cai^erns amonj; the rocks, or in the depth of 
the gloomy forests that climb the northern decU?itieit of the 
most scabrous mountains.. In winter,, he descends into the 
lower forest*(, and contents himself with pine leaTes,.and 

.such green or dry herbs as he can procure by scratching 
with his feel among the snow. The foresb, however* that 
he most delights in, are those that abound with rocks and 

. precipices^ .Hence thjc» hunting of the chamois is very diffi- 
cult. Sometimes they ano hunted, like stags and other anV 
roals,. by posting hunters, at the narrow passages, while o% 
thers beat about, and raise the game. But the mode most 
in use is for the hunters to watch their opportunity behind 

. rocks or stones, and shoot them with musket balls. In this 

, case, care must be taken that the wind blows in tbe face of 
the hunter; for, if he hunts with the wind, the chamois is so 
acute in the sense of smelling,, that, at the distance of half a 
league, he will perceive the scent. When this happens, or 
hears any thine which he does not see, and whicn alarms 
him, he whistles, or blows, with a force that makes the 
jpocks and forests re-echo to the sound. He pauses for a 
inoment, looks around him on every side, and forthwith be- 

fjins to whistle from time to time. He continues this whist- 
mf and watching till his agitation is extreme. He then 
strikes the ground with his feet, leaps upon tbe highest 
. atones, looks anxiously around, hurries from one eminence 
to another, till, discovering the object of his fear, he fliea 
off. The skin of tk^ Chamois, when dressed, is a strong 
and supple hnther, in aniversal request for riding bree<;haa 

ftOdglOTOS. 
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TAB Croat of Ao^ora i« remuiiabi^ fftf 4ti Kmi^, tllf^k, and 
{loBsy hair, wbidr Mx)f a^estfttg iHbHeii«sl^ Md AiflijgMj 
valued as a profitable article of c^tntiiMcei fblr 6f \fi\ii^ 
made thoiw oeaaliM cloths, well knofrii amoii^ tts Tii)r Yfte 
Bame of Caoiblets. l^bese ankteatft inbabii the meky ihotta- 
taint df Fenlia, ifhetB thtf) eftferience « ooOHiUcmM^ Ht- 
gree of cold, ahd» as ireH as the siuep of TW^, so TtttitMs 
for the fineiien of its wool, iVote which iho big<h<))nbefl ^- 
dian shawl is ihade, might ia att pnobsiMtll^^ thri^ as 1^1 
in firitan as in thetr naittve eoitntry. Both fb«»^ VkteMe 
quadrapeds live ia a dimate whirch, in wiirtiiftr, HmUkft'thcffe 
severe than oars. They migrht, midoulil^y» 'bte^rtm^lHAiift- 
ed into this- couhtry With sudceM, wid If <oM6 MhnruCli, 
wobM nbt oidy teiid to UeaotNy akid ^AVfetk Iflfh ^^t!d 
seenes of our most hteak and hairreii ^BOunCfllM, lAil WmWr 
the uotfttlliTated and unproduetiTtK parts of 'tbte MM 'a 
source of utility and wealth. In Portugal tAr^^e ifttM 'a 
breed of fine large ^oats, tremarkableforthoiraMlulatt^eof 
milk, of which some will Vield «ot tessthtfn sSSk 'qtA^ftl per 
day. These also, if hitrodueed into -soraft ^ lb% #rfotthftittt- 
ous andbarr^ titbtoof this Isfamd, Wight be an ui^lttc- 
quisition. * 

These aro the pitaeipal T«fff€Pt)es-of Ihef oM liMK ararott^ 
we inii^htadd anuihber of others, Mieh if^dfe JWiean^goS, 
whtoh <ts mwih smaMer than the eommon 4iitod« in AMerictt* 
there is^lso <a snwM >biited<eif jf^oaAh waily «ifM)Hitf^ %> thbsb 
of Africav and whrcflH^c^oMlIng tOi8iifbn9<iAiSMMS|mi<yH!ft 
from thenoe >into ^ennow odtttih^ift. ThifH^ 4nde(^^ 'i% %^ 
probable, akit isicertain,thiit'«hle ^»l> «s weA hs^e¥(fty tr- 
4her domlsdyc anidiat, wikS imknown In America at^the tittie 
of its dtscorerT by the Spaniards* ''■ 

From what has been already said of ^eliorse, tli^ ^Ss, tiii^ 
cow, the sheep, and goat, ^ou will easily per-cehife, ^iU,io 
trace the yarieties oi n single species^ ^hroq^ all its shades 
of discrimination, would be both an useless and an endless 
tasit » the l»mie mig^ he observed of most other ahimals. 
Difference of climate, and of the mfalily and quantity of a- 
liment, inflaence income degree all animal life ; anfl a tbSia*^ 
land other cin^imistancl^ Vmmy of whith are vi8ibte,4md 
dtheh U)iknoWD, (^oiTcUr tof foduc^ iilnuiderabf^ n^ieti^s^ht 
tedk s(recies. 

la 
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THE CAMELEOPARDAL (Plate $.) 

^"f •tanding^rect, meanirei in height, to the top of 
ue head, feveofeen or eighteen feet j but it» biod-l^« are 
little more than half as long as the fore ones, a dispropor- 
tion which prerents it from riuining swifyy, and renders lt» 
pace waddJing and inelegant. Its neck ia not less thaa se^en 
^ «'ffnt feet io length, and decorated with a short mane s 
Its bead is also adorned with two per|iendicular boms, coTer- 
•d with hair, and tufted at the ends with a circle of short 
Wack hair»t ib ears are longhand its eyes brilliant and large. 
The colour of this, animal is a light grey, which in the male 
M interspersed with spots of a dark brown orer the whole 
toody. and of a pale yellow in the female. It is a timid and 
l^entle creature, being equally destitute of the means of attack 
and defence^ and by the disproportion of its parts, ilt cal- 
culated for flijjht, which is probably the cause of its beio^ 
■o rare. It lives wholly on regetables, ruminates, and i» 
cIoTen-footed. - 

This singular rarity of animated nature is found only in 
the most sequestered region* of Africa, (M. BuiTon says that 
.« IS also a native of India) and is very seldom ezhilMted in 
Europe. It wM» however, known to the Remans before 
Me Christian sera, and exhibited in their public games, 
history informs us, that Pompey produced 'tea of these 
.*J*^*ordinary animals at once, in one of the amphitheatres 
k- u™®* * »trikiiig instance of the enormous expence with 
:which the leading men among the Romans usol to amuse 
and influence the citizens, by the splendour of there public 
apectaclef, and the|^ratification of popu lar curiosi ty. The c»- 
meleopardal has, indeed, at all times been regarded as a won* 



THE RBm.DEER (PlMte S.) 

THis^extraordinary quadruped is a native of the icy regi- 
ons of the North, where, by a wise and bountiful regulation 
of Providence, which difftises the blessings of the creation, 
in some degree, overevQry part of the habitable world, it ex- 
ists for the support and comfort of a race of men, who, in* 
habiting a country, where the beauties of nature are un^ 
kiw^wo, and dreary sterility even reigiif>. would fiad it ifl» 
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powible to iubibt amon^ their frozen lakes and snowy moun- 
tains, without the advaatages which the; derive from thia 
ineslimable domesticated aaima4. In temperate regions^ the 
unbounded iiberaUt> of nature furnishes a profusion of con** 
, leniences and comforts^ and a iraricty of supplies for almost 
every want; but to the Laplander, in his hjperborean a- 
. bode, the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat, are all 
. unknown. The rein-deer, however, supplies the place Of all 
these useful animals. From this single quadruped the Lap- 
. landers, and other inhabitants of these frozen regions, derive 
all those comforts that can render existence supportable in 
that inhospitable climate. It supplies the pUce oi the horse, 
in conveying. them over tracks that would otherwise be im- 
passable I that of the cow^ in affording them milk f and that 
of the sheep, in clothing them, not with its fleece, but with 
its skin : its rery sinews supply them with thread, and than 
.is scarcely any of this animal that is not, in some degree con- 
ducive to their comfortable existence. 

The rein-deer, in Lapland, are of two kinds, the wild and 
the tame; and the former being the strongest and most 
hardy, the latter are frequently turned into the woods in or- 
der to produce a mixed breed, which is^enerally preferred, 
especially for drawing the sledge, to which they are trained 
at an early age. They are yoKed by a collar, from which a 
trace passes under the belly to the fore-part of the yehide. 
These carriages are extremely iieht,anacoYered,at the bot- 
tom with a rein-deer's skin. The person, who sits on the 
sledge, guides the animals with a cord, fiutened to is horns, 
and drives it with a goad. The wild k ind, when yoked some- 
time prove refractory, torn against their master, and strike 
io furiously with their feet, that he is obliged to.cover him* 
aelf with his sledge, until the enraged creature has exhaust* 
ed his fury ; but the tame ones are active and patient. A 
Laplander will, in this manner, travel about thirty milea a 
day, without forcing the rein-deer to make an extraordin- 
ary effort. This mode of travelling can be used only in the 
. winter, when the country is covered with snow $ and tboogh 
it is eipediticus it is troiblesome and sometimes dangerous. 
As the rein-deer conittitutes the sole riches of the Lapland- 
,er, and is the source of his comforts, it may reasonably be 
supposed, that a constant attention to its preservation is his 
principal employment. As socm as the summer commences. 
Ha r^-deer are removed from the low pastarei , where they 
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would be constantly tormented by the insects, ^eneraCed in- 
the wootU and morasses,, and driven up to the roountains, 
where they are !e.<s incommoded* The gnat and gad-fly are 
their greatest and most fromidable enemies. Every room- 
ing and evening, during the sumnier,. the herdsman returns 
to the cottat^e with his deer to be milked ; and largis fire of 
moss is made, for the purpose of driving off the gnats by the 
smoke. The quantity of milk, afforded in a day by one rein* 
deer, is about a pmt, and it is sweeter and more nu- 
tritive than that of the co^, The female commonly brings 
forth two young one» at a births and the time of gestation 
is eight months. At four years old they are train^ to lab- 
our, and continue serviceable about five years. The period 
of their naturailife is fifteen or sixteen years; but they are 
commonly killed for their flesh and their skins, about the 
lige df eignt or nine* 

The rein'-iteer ib fbud'd #ifd in the Uoftheiii parts of A- 
merica, and abounds in thie vicinity of hudSon*s Bay. It rs 
als6 c6mm'oii ih all the northern t^gions of Europe and Asia, 
frdhi Lapland C6 Kamtschatka. SeyiBral of the Laplanders 
{tbsieto h^srds 'ofthem to'Jhe number of five or six hundred, 
^Mid^bmi; 6FfH'e Hchest CffNihcfCamtschatdale^afre said to have 

THE ROEBUCK. \(FliHe «.) 

Ifr'th^nM^^t^df Ihe it^T <kind. TbcfUgii foflBlirly cmn- 
'iAdh\ file br«^ istiearly't^tiiictinttiirs fioun^try^ hut fn the 
wmfbtftifib^ parti of t$;e(Hland ity«i: ibdiitids. Th'<^form 
-^ ^h AxA^atA in lefogfaWt, aftid its >BejOaPj aitcihishidg : il 
>Voilfidbl(«efttril{;<fy An^lthoflt «ffM, ahdruB'sWlth gfeat^ipe^d : 
iR'f^om^'it lk>ftt Ibait e4uhl tbihe rtag^ and tta subtfe arti- 
-fieiSfe, wh«n<btIi»M, Hi^e prOi&fs of its cunning: ^tunls re- 
^eal^dly, lilMt "hasyAly its 'tarious 2ig-zags, )£tiriely eottfbs- 
^•th« scfent. ^he%raffy *afl)imal thus cobftiufids<ffie dogs, 
Hidtil ttey wte «t)ibpl6n^y -b^e^ilder^ed. The roebucks do 
fSbtneuiiockirte tn hllrtfe, HI^ blhe'r dect, but liVe m serrate 
bribes* The4\S>Hill4e>^dtes fllte iDonths and a half wifh yofing « * 
4t oomft to ytfrfbetrt^'ln two, and fives abotft fifteen ^ears. 

THE,ST:VG» (Plate 9.) 

the Sims is one ^f thime mild, lna<jeent MAiahl, %faSv;h 
•eenir«8'if>he mnwetSM soiely'^tb addm txA aoiiriate thk 
'MlltBde'bftei^brait: 4xtiiix> ocoopy, rem^e ffoik'lilrfb, 
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the peacefnl retreats of N'ature. His lieht and elegant form » 
his flexible yet nervous limbs, bis head rather adorned than 
armed, his grandeur, swiftness, strength, &c. sufficiently dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the inhabitants of the forest. 

The received indication of the age of the Stag, is the re^ 
gular growth of the antlers^ which are annually shed, like 
the branches of trees, about the end of February, or early 
in March^ the old Stags losing their's first* The first year 
only a small protuberance is perceivable ; and then he is call- 
ed a hind-calf t the next 5 ear a strait single horn puts forth, 
from which the aaimai receives the appellation of a knob- 
ber t the third year two antlers spring up, whence he ac- 

auires the name of a brock or pricket ; the fourth year pro- 
uces three, when he is termed a staggard; and the 
fifth year four, or which period he acquires the name 
of a Stag. The horns do not acquire due solidity and fif m- 
nes, till they are arrived at full growth ; then the soft downy 
covering drying up, he rubs it off against the trees, after 
vvbich they acquire a kind of polish, which adds to the grace 
Siud beauty of the whole head. The animal is said to suffer 
much pain during the growth of the horns, which is about 
three monUis, in which mterim he retires in the deepest re* 
cesses of the forest to avoid the insults' with which In thia 
state he is not able to contend, and to shun the attacks of 
swarms of flies, which perpetually torment him. 

The figure of the Stag, though much larger than the fal- 
low deer, is peculiarly light, delicate, and elegant ; his eye 
is brilliant, and sight acute } his hearing is equally perfect; 
imd he is susceptible of the smallest noi ^e at a distance. 

The usual colour of the English Sta^ is a dusky red, the 
principal part of the face is black, whicn continues over the 
forehead m a btoad stripe to the bottom of the neck. Buf- 
fon sayt the most common colour of the Stag is yellow t 
through there are many found of a brown, and many t>f a 
red colour : white Stags arc much more uncommon, and seem 
to be domesticated Stags^ 

He approaches the covert with the greatest caution and 
circumspection. If not alarmed, he naarches forward with a 
stately step, and with the greatest deliberation ; but alarmed 
by the least stir among the bushes, he erects his ears and 
mane, and starts off* with the most incredible swiftness, and 
few hedges, or other fences, are capable of obstructing h^ 
P't^ht. Tbe necK is Silender, and the passage of tl^e throat 
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ir^ry naff aw ; aiid ihoi]o:h he chows the cud, it' b wiflt rfif-- 
ficulty returned ffo/n tf)6 stomach,, which is not effected 
without a ^trd'meA a(hd corivulsive hiccup. 

The Sia;; IS gre^arioiTS : force alone can detach him from 
(he herd to which He belon^s^ He is extremely delicate in 
choice of pasturage, and prefers the herbage of the most 
hixiiriant Taltie!4. Neither ttie broadest lakes or the most 
rapid fivers obstraetd his progress ; swimm'mp with great grace 
and strength, he continues long in the water with little appear- 
ance of wearisomeness or f^itigue 

'the Stag ent^ages his rival wherever he met^ts hira, with 
the utmost degree of courage and desperation, especially la 
protecting the female. 

THE FALLOW-DBER. 

Th^ ]f allow Deer islesv than the Stag, and has palmaled 
horns. In other respects, his form and manners are the 
same ) yet does the f'aliow-Deer, though he inhabits the 
»ame forests, never associate with the stag. The colours of 
this species are Various; reddish, dark-brown, spotted, and 
often white. Venison, or the flesh of the fallow-deer, is in 
high estimation, indelicate and nourishing food.i hence 
herds of them arc often kept in parks prepared for their re- 
^ ccption. If the herds be lar^e, they divide themselves into 

smaller parties, among which contests frequently happen { 

they then atttack one another^ and in these trials of skillt 

! exhibit wonderful proofs of order and obstinacy. In the 

rutting season, he is not so much infuriated as the stag, but 
is frequently involved, by rivalship, in terrible conflicts. 
The doe is never furnished with horns. 

THE ELK. (.Plate 10.) 

Thb Elk is the largest animal of the deer kind, and fdund 
in the northern woody regi6n8 of Europe, Asia, and Ameri- 
ca. Its limbs are so remarkably long, and its neck so short, 
that, when it graises, it is always agamst the ascent..^ It lifts 
its feet very high when it walks, and will step with ease over 
a gate five feet high. _ This length of legs renders its gait 
singular and aukward ; but its trot,^ though shambling, is 
yet exceedingly swift % and it is remarkably well formed for 
wading into rivers, or lakes, in search of water plants. Its 
most common abode is in woods, where it browses the 
boughs of trees ;, and it always carries its head to a hbrizoa- 
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iaj poi^lQxe» Ie$t iU la/'ge pa'/n^ted horns should he cntanzled 
auioJ?!; the hraucUfss. U is mild andf inodTensivc, except iii 
the ruUiiig saasop, or "wl^f^ii it ijs ^pqnded, then it wiii turn 
|ipa43 its enemiey, au4 o^ake ^ viorourous defence with its 
horos u&a hoprs. 

THE LAMIA. (Piale IQ.) 

Though douhled of hy many writers, is by others thus de- 
4crii>ed. The La,mia is the swiftest of all four-footed crea- 
tures, so that its prey can seldom or ever escape it. It is 
-said to be bred in Lyhia, and to have a face and breasts like a 
very beautiful woman, aid its body resembling in shape 
that of a horse, its fore feet resembling those of a lion, and 
tiind ones resembling those of an ox. Its body is covered 
all over with scales. 

THE ALOCAMfiLU^. (Plate 10.) 

The Alocanielus is a native of Peru v it is about two 
yarJs in height, and five feet in length . it^ ears resemlMe 
those of the rau^, the colour of its ueckiinvhite the other 
parts of its body are yellow. 

THB GAMEL. (Plfife 11.; 

Is a native of Arabia, and is chieflj confined to that and 
the adjacent countries, where it has, IronA time immemoEiaJ, 
been used to traversing those immense deserts of parched 
sand, which are impasssible to every other quadruped except 
the dromedary, which, although distin^uis bed by a differ- 
ent name, IS supposed to be originadly'of the same race. 

The camel is to the Arabian what the rein-deer is to 
the Laplander, and supplies the place of the horse, thf cow» 
and the sheep. Its milk is rich and nutritive; its flesh when 
^oung is excellent food, wholesome, and invigorating i and 
its hair, or fleece, which falls oft* always in th6 spring, is ma- 
nufactured into fine stuffs, and almost every article necessary 
for clothing, bedding, and the coTering w their tent. To 
comprehend the value of the camel, in those regions where 
perpetual draught and sterility rei^n, we must figure to our- 
selves a countrv without verdure and without water, where 
a clear sky ana burning sun above, from which no friendlv 
shade affords a shelter, parches every living creature with 
intolerable thirst, while an immense expanse of Bcorcli«d 
sands beneath presents to the eye a dreary scene of barren 
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iiniformity, in irhich no object remipdi the traveller of fbe 
existence of animated nature. Such are those Immense de- 
serts* which the camel and the dromedary alone can traversed 
It is, therefore, no wonder, that the Arabs guard the camels 
US an inestimable present from Heaven, a sacred animal, 
without the aid of which he could not subsist in those 
frightful deserts, which secure his independence, and sur- 
round him with an impregnable rampart. 

In Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and £g)'pt, their whole com* 
merce is carried on by means of those useful animals. The 
camel, in these countries , furnishes the most expeditions and 
the cheapest mode of conveyance. Merchants and travellers 
form themselves into numerous bodies, called caravans, in 
order to be able to protect themselves from the assaults of 
the formidable banditti which infest the borderiK of the desart. 
The usual rate of travellii^ in these caravans, is about twelve 
or fifteen miles per day. each camel carrying about four 
hundred weight, although the very large and strong ones 
can carry above twice as much. They are unloaded every 
night, and suffered to feed at liberty. If they are in a part 
oT the country where there is pasture, they eat enough in 
one hour to serve them twenty -four ; but in those journies 
they seldom find any pasturage, and happily^ delicate food 
is not necessary to them. Thistles, iieUles, furze, aud all 
those coarser v^etables, which other animals reject, furnish 
to the camel a dainty repast. 

Aitheugh the ordinary rate of travelling on those com* 
mercial journies, in which the route is frequently of seven or 
eight hundred miles, l>e no quicker than it is iiere descrilied 
their prebatory expeditions are differently conducted. The 
ctmef, as well as his master, is trained to these scenes of de- 
sultory weifiire, and by every art inmired to hunger, thirst 
and fatigue. The plundering Arab will, in one day, if pur- 
sued, pass over a tract of desert of fifty miles. In this man- 
ner be will travel in these dreary solitudes ; and during all 
that time of excessive fatigue, the cameU are never unload^ 
ed I only a single hour of repose, and a ball of paste, for 
food, is allowed them each day. In this manner they often 
journey eight or nine days without meeting with any water^ 
and during all this long space of time they can travel with- 
out drinkin^r, while they carry water mostly in leather bags 
for the use of their masters. It is hence evident, that alt 
the armies in the world would be inadequate to the pursuit 
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of a troop of Arabs, and woald iqfalli]>iy perish should they 
persist in such an attempt. 

It IS somewhat extraordinary, that the camels* when they 
arrive in the vicinity of a spring, or pool of water, discover 
it by its smell at the distance of more than a mile* Thirst 
then excites Ihem to redouble their pac^, and vrbeu arrived, 
they drink as much as serves Ihem during the rest of their 
journey, even should it continue some vreeks, ivbich is not 
unfreqtrently the cttse. 

Of alt the quadrupeds, with which the earth is replenished 
the camel is the most tame and submissive : he kneels down 
to be loaded and unloaded, and when overburdened, it makes 
the most piteous complaints, without ever offering the least 
resistance to his oppressor. If, however, his patience be 
extraordinary, it i^ much to be ifeared that, under the hand 
of relentless man, his sufferings are sometimes extreme. 

Camels have a considerable share of intelligence; and 
the Arabs assert, that they are so extremely sensible of in* 
justice and ill-treatment, that when this is carried too far, 
the ioflicter will not find it easy to escape their Tengeance* 
and that they will retain the remembrance of an injury till 
an opportunity offers for gratifying their revenge. Eager, 
jiowever, to express their resentment, they no longer relaio 
any rancour, when once they are satisfied^ and it is ev€D 
sufficient for them to believe they have satisfied their yen- 
geance. When an Arab, therefore, has excited the rage of 
a camel, he throws down his garments in some place near 
which the aaimal is to pass, and disposes them in such a 
manner that they appear to cover a man sleeping under 
them. The animal recognizes the cloaths, seizes them in 
^is teeth, shakes them with violence, and tramples on them 
in a rage- When his anger is appeased, he leaves them, 
and then the owner of the garments may make his appear- 
ance without any fear, load, and* guide him as he pleases. 
** 1 have sometimes seen them," says M. Sonini, ** wearv of 
the impatience of their riders, stop short, turn round tneir 
long necks to bite them,, and utter cries of rage. In these 
circumstances, the man must be cireful not to alight, as he 
would infallibly be torn to pieces : he must also refrain from 
striking his beast, as that would but incraase his fury* No» 
thing can be done, but to have patience, and appease the ani- 
mal bj patting him with' the nand, (which frequently re- 
quires some time) when he will resume his way and his paop 
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of bimiielf." Like the elephant, camels have their perioili* 
cal fits of ra^e« and during these they sometimes have been 
known to take up a man in their teeth, throw him on tke 
ground, and trample him under their feet. 

They are liable to be injured by travelling on stones, and 
he cannot well support himself on moist and slippery clays i 
but his broad hoofs are perfectly calculated for travelling on 
dry land and perched sands of Arabia. But the peculiar and 
distinguished characteristic of the camel is its faculty of ab- 
staining from water longer than any other animaU a pro- 
perty so necessarj in those immense deserts. For thisL, Na- 
ture has wonderfully provided, by a sine; alar internal con- 
formation; for, besides the four stomachs, which he has in 
common with other ruminating adtmals, he is alsa famished 
with a fifth bag, that serves as a reservoir for water, vrhere 
it remains uncorrupted, and without mixing with the other 
aliments. When the camel is pressed with thirst, or has 
need of water to moisten his aliment, in chewing the cod, 
he draws up into the stomach, or even into the throat, a 
part of this reserre. Furnuhed with so capsctousand so 
convenient a receptacle, he can take a prodigious quantity 
of water at once, and remain many days without drinking. 

When travellers find themselves greatly in want of water, 
it is not unusnal for them to kill a camel to obtain what its 
stomach contains* ^hich is always sweet and wholesome. 

Among all the forms of animal life, which Nature in her 
immense variety exhibits, there is none that more conspi* 
cuously displays the justness of design, and perfect adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of its existence, and to the service 
of man, than therein-deer and the camel; without the for- 
mer, life could not be supported among ;the snowy moon- 
tains and frozen bogs of Lapland, and without the latter, 
the. sandy deserts of Arabia would be impassible. Few at- 
tempts have been made, to transnlant the rein-deer into 
more temperate regions; but of these few none have yet 
saeeeeded: frequent trials have been made, to introduce the 
cftmel into other countries, but without eflfbct. Though •« 
native of a warm climate, the camel is not found in the tro- 
pical regions : it cannot subsist and propogate, either in 
the suffocating heat of the torrid, or the milder air of the 
temperate zone. The rein-deer is confined to the hyperbo« 
Tean- climates, and seems incapabk) of subsisting under a 
more geaud diy. Both the one and. the other appear evi- 
tetlj dei^saod bj Providence for the>seriice andvohMe^f 
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iniiit, in Ibose countries where no other amraak are qualified 
to supen^de their utility. 

THE CAMEL, OR DIl0MRDAttY, (Plate II.J 

WitHoniy one hiHich on' its-back, is common in Arabia 
and all the nofthern parts of Africa, from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the river Niger, and is infinitely more numerous, and 
more generally diSused than the Camel ; It is also much 
«wiflt«r, and is tlierefore generally employed on business 
which requires dispatch; - 

In Arabia, they are trained for running matches $ and in 
many places, for carrving couriers, who can go above a hun- 
dred mtl«s a day on them* and that for nine or ten days to- 
gether, over burning deserU uninhabitable by^any Inrin? 
creature. They require neither whip nor spur to quicken ^ 
their pace t but^o freely, if gently treated ; and are much 
enlivened by sinking or the sound of the pipe, which gives 
|hem fresh spirits to pursue their journey. 

They are mild and- gentle creatnres at all times, except 
when they are in heat ,* At that ueriod, thev are seized 
with a sort of madness ; they eat little, and will sometimes 
attempt to bite their masters $ so that it is not safe to ap- 
proach them. 

The' Camel arrives at its full strength at the age of six. 
years, and lives forty or fifty. — The females are not usually 
pat to labour ; but are allowed to pasture and breed at fuJl 
liberty. Their time of gestation is near twelve months ; 
and they generally bring forth one at a birth. 

THE LLAMA, 

This animal inhabits South America, and is the camel of 
Peru and Chili. Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Xlama and the Pacos were the only animals that assisted the 
industry of the Indians, the horse, the ox, and the ass being 
quite unknown. The Llama is very mild and tractable, very 
swift and sure footed, and, like the camel, has the power of 
abstaining from drink for a long time. Its neck is long and 
arched, and its form, excepting that it wants the hunch on the 
back and seldom exceeds tour feet in height, is in eyery res- 
pect like the cameFs. 

THE PACOS, 

Is shaped like tlie Llama but of such inferior size and vi- 
go,ur that the. latter will carry one hundred and fifty pounds^ 
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when the former is oyerioaded with raore than fifty. Boih 
«»f these animals are covered with very find wool, and tbeir 
llesh is excellent food. 

THB WILD BOAR. (PUUe \%) 

Animals of the Hog kind seem to possess a middle natare« 
between those that I'lTe upon grass and such as are carniror- 
ous; an'J unite in themselves most of those ditftinctioiis* 
which are pecnliar to each class : Like the one, they are ra* 
pacious and fond of blood, and do not ruminate ; like the 
other, they are cloven-hoofed, live chiefly upon vegetables* 
and seldom seek after animal faod» except when urged by 
necewity. 

The Wild Boar which ig the ori;;ina1 of all the varieties to 
be found in this creatare, is much smaller than those of the 
domestic kind; and does, not like them, vary in colour, but 
i» invariably of a brinded or dark-grey, inclining to black. 
His snout ts longer than that of the tame Hog ; and his ear« 
are short, round, and black. He is armed with formidable 
tusks in each jaw, which serve him for the double purpose 
of annoying his enemy, or procuring bis food, which i» 
chiefly roots and vegetables : Some of their tusks are al- 
most a foot long : Those in the upper jaw bend upwards ia 
a circular form, and are exceedingly sharp at the points ; 
those of the under jaw are always most to be dreaded ,* for 
with them the animal defends himself^ and frequently give* 
mortal wouqds. 

Wild Boars are not fregarioos ; but wbUe young, live to- 
gether in families, andfrequentty unite their forces against 
the wolves, or other beasts of prey. When likely to be at- 
tacked, they call to each other with a very loud and fierce 
note : The strongest face the danger, and form themselves 
into a ring, the weakest falling into the centre. In this po- 
sition few beasts dare venture to engage them ; but leave 
them to pursue a less dangerous chase. — When the Wild 
Boar is arrived at a state of maturity, he walks the forest a^ 
lone and fearless. At that time he dreads no single foe ; nor 
will he turn out of his way even for man himself. He of- 
fends no animal i at the same time he is furnished with arms 
which render him a terror to the fiercest. 

The hunting of the Wild Boar is a dangerous but common 
amusement otthe great in those countries where it is to be 
found. The Dogs chiefly used for this sport are of a slow 
and heavy kiod. When the Boar is roused, he goes alawljr 
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forward, a^t much afraid, nor very far before hlg parnier«. 
He frequently tumf round, stops till the hounds come up» 
and offers to attack them : \f ter keeping each otjier at hay 
for a while, the Boar again goes slowly forward, and tKe 
Dogs renew the pursuit in this manner the chase ift conti<^ 
nued till the Boar is quite tired, and refuses to go any far- 
ther : The Dogs then attempt to close in upon him Uom 
behind ; and in this attack the young ones, being generally 
the most forward^ frequently lose the'ur lives i The i^ld sea- 
toned Dogs keep the animal at bay u&til the hunters c^a^ 
up, who kill him with their spears. 

In Burope the wild boar is inuch less common than for<^ 
merly ; and in a century or two, will probably be extinct: 
bdt there exists in the hottest parts oi Africa a fierce aii4 
foHnidable race of these animals called the wood swine or 
African wild boar, which lives in a wild state* in ^h^ 
hottest parts of Africa. It is a very viciop^ animal, and 
quick in all its motions. It is as dangerous to attack oae qf 
them, as a Lion: for, though much smaller, tt nuhes upon 
a man, as swift as an arrow ; and throwing, him dowa be- 
fore he has time to strike with his javelin^ creaks his legii, 
and.at the same instant rips up his li^sUy. 

He will attack a map on horseback, if he should vepture 
to come too near him $ and first breaking the Horse's ^tgti' 
k'dls both him and his rider. 

Sparrmau describes it as beiug c\f a bright yellow colour, 
like the domestic kind. Us noseis hnrnd, flat, and of a 
horny hardness s its head is very large in proportion to the 
size of its body ; underneath eaich eye it has ag-resit lobe or 
wattle, lying almost horizontally, broad, flat, rounded at the 
end, and placed so as to intercept the view of any thine i m- 
mediately beneath the animal; the ears are large and sharp- 
pointed, lined on the inside with lonz whitish hairs ; its tail 
» slender and flat , wheii the animal is pursued^ it always 
holds it quite erect. 

They live in holes under ground, the avenues to which are 
exceedingly narrow. The natives seldom dare attack them 
in their retreats, as their is always danger of their rushing 
out unawares. When pursued with their young ones, it is 
no uncommon thin^ to see JL- ^ lake them up in their 
months, and run wi&'them in that manner at a great rate* 

From the shortness of their necks, they frequently fidi 
•B their knees to feed » and change tiiis posture to that of 
standing with the greatest ease« 

K S 
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THE DOMESTIC SOW. (Plate 12.) 

Iir no instance hai Nature more conspicuously displayecf 
her economy, than in forming this race of animals, and en^ 
dowin^ them with an appetite to feed ou a variety of tiling.^ 
that would otherwise he wasted. The refuse of the kitchen, 
the barn, the garden, or the field, affords the swine aluxo- 
rious repast. It is restless in stormy weather, and seems 
particularly terrified or affected, when the wind is extreme- 
ly violent. At such times it will often run screaming about* 
isoA appear much agitated* 

In observing the disgusting appearance of this animal, its- 
Toracious appetite, and its dirty manner of feeding aod liv- 
ing, it would scarcely be supposed that itafiesb could have- 
so excellent a flavour ; and if a man were wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of all quadrupeds, the hog- would cer- 
tainly be one of the last that he would select for bistable. 

Under thi» unpromising exterior, however, nature has 
concealed one of the most valuable articles of our food". 
The flesh of this anitnal is of general use, and of great im- 
portance to- this country as a commercial nation. Linnsus 
says, that it is a wholesome food for those who use much, 
exercise, but pernicious to such as lead a sedentary life. 

The domestic sow brings forth twice* a-y ear ten or twenty 
at each- time, the period of gestation being^^ something more- 
than four months. She is an nnnatural mother; and if not 
carefully watched, will frequently devour her own offsprins:. 
After a few days, however, she seems to imbibe a tolerable 
degree of maternal tenderaess. The boar h equally, or stil. 
morei (he enemy of the* youn^,.andr if not prevented, would^ 
immediately destroy the- whole litter. 

As the ho"^ is one of tliemost prolificanimals of the cre^ 
ation, it is also one of those which are the most extensively 
diffused. It isfouadin every latitude except within the 
frigid zone, and thrives in every temperate climate; and it 
appears somewhat singular that it is disseminated in most 
«>rthe sequestered islands of the Pacific ocean, although it 
did not exist in America until tt^nsplnnted thither by the 
.Spaniards. In many parts of that continent the hogs have 
now so exceeding ty multiplied, that they run wild in the 
woods; but how or when they were first introduced into the 
islands of the South sea, is a problem that will scarcely ever 
be solved. 

The learned pigs which have frequently been exhibited 
IB England,, might suffice to prove that these animals-arer 
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Aot destiUite of sagacity ; but the f^llowii^ instancej relat- 
ed by the Kev. Mr. Daniel, is too singular to be passed over 
in silence : — a game-keeper of Sir- fleory Miidmay broke a 
black sow to find game, and actually rendered her as staunch 
as any pointer. After Sir Henry's death thii» animal was sold 
by auction for a very considerable wxat. 

In the island of Minorca hogs are freq[uentJy yoked with 
asses or young horses* in plowing Ihe^ land % and in some 
parts of Italy they are used in hunting for truffles which 
grow some inches under the surface ofthe ground, but which 
are sooft discovered by the acute scent of tnese creatures. 

THE PECCAItY OR MEXICAN HOG. 

. I» ai».tiiiiiaal very much resembling the ho^; but as 
they vrtU not breed together, it appears to be a distinct spe- 
cies. . 

These animals live chieflv in mountainous places, and feed 
on fruits ^nd roots : they also eat serpents, lizards and toads, 
and are very dexterous in first taking off the skins with their 
fore feet and their teeth. 

The whole body of this animal is coTered with strong 
bristles, nrhich when he is irritated, rise erect like the bris- 
tles, of a hedge hog. 

These animals are exceedingly fierce. M. de la Bordis 
relatet that beio^ once engaged in hunting a drove of pec- 
caries* he asnd h» party were surrounded by them and o- 
bUged to take refuge upon a fragment of rock f and al- 
though they kepi up a constant fire among them, the fero- 
ciottt cseatures did not retire until many of tiiem were killed; 

THE BAKBGROtrSSA. 

Ax<TH0VGH commonly classed with the hog kind, differs 
in many particulars from that quadruped^ e^ecially in the 
length of its legs, the slenderness of its body, and the teztune 
of its hair, which is soft and fine resembling wool^ and of a 
dark grey colour mrxed with red. 

The most striking characteristic of the hog observable in 
this animal is ifs^ tusks which re<«emble those ofthe wild 
boar, and are of the most beautiful kind of ivory. 

The Barbgroussa i» a gregarious animal : it is easily ta- 
med ; its flesh is^ well tasted, and its lK>dy emits an exquisite- 
scent.^ It exists in different parts of Asia and Africa, and is 
▼ery common in seyeral of the Oriental islands, especially in 
that of Borneo. This animal is by some, travellers said to 
repose in. a v^ry singular manner^by fixing one of its upper 
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disks on the branch of a tree, and suflferiog its body to hansL 
down, la tiiis {tosUire, suspeodi^d by a siagle tooth, it wm 
remaio a whole aig^ht secure from eyery danger. 

THE RHINOCEROS. (Plate 13.) 

Nkxt to the elephant the rhiaocei'oa is the mostunw^ldyf 
hardy » and powerful of all animals : in the bulk of i.U body 
there is little difference { but its legs are considerably short- 
er than those of the former. 

This animal is, commonly* in height^ frooi'siz to seTen 
feet ; twelve feet lon^, from the the tip of the muxxle ta 
the insertion of the tail, and the circumference of the body 
nearly equal to its length. 

The body and limbs of the rhinoceros are coTered #ith a 
skin, nearly black, thicker and more impenetrable than that 
of the elephant, forming itself into larse folds at the neck* 
shoulders, and crupper ; two of these folds eacirde the neck, 
and one still larger depends from the sboulderr to the fore- 
legs. 

The skin is on every part covered with -tuberosities, with- 
oni uniformity or regularity, whence some authors have as- 
serted) th^tt its lees smd thighs are covered with scales. Thu 
skin forms a kind of armour^ capable of resisting a musket 
ball, or turning the edge of the keenest weapon. 

Its eves are small and half closed, but the head is propor- 
tionahlj longer than that of the elephant. The upper lip- 
which IS capableof extension to collect its food, is movea- 
ble, and projects contiderablv beyond the under. This mus- 
cujar and flexible lip is a kina of hand, or imperfect trunk, 
somewhat resembling, but destitute of n^aay of the extraor- 
dinary oualities of that of the elephant. The under jaw is 
square nefore, and in the interior part of the mouth, which^ 
is enveloped by the lips, there are no other incisive teeth : 
but, exclusive of the four cutting-teeth in the four comera 
of the mouth, they have twenty -four grinders, sijtineach 
jaw. 

The ears, which are like those of the ho^, but smaller,, 
are always erect f these are partly covered with hard coarse 
bristles* as is likewise the extremity of the tail. 

The hoofs of the the rhinoceros point forward, and are 
divided into three parts. Its legs are round, massy, short 
and strong t and the belly large, hanging almost down to 
the eroumj. 

The horn with which its nose is armed, is sometimes near 
four feet in length, six or seven inches in diameter, at th» 
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bue, ofaerey colour, aadofarery hard and solid tab- 
stance. This weapon is more advantageoasly sitaated than 
thi; horns of ruminating animals, which are calculated to 
defend only the superior parts of the face and neck. 

In the attack of this animal, the lion and the tiger are 
-frequently foiled in a moment, especially if they attempt 
him in front, haviag their bowels ripped up at a single 
stroke. 

The cry of the rhinoceros is very remarkable, being a 
mixture oetween the roaring of the calf, and the grunting 
of the boar. 

It is said that the rhinoceros and elephant are mortal ene- 
mies, and seldom meet without coming to an enga«^emeiit, 
which, between two such bold and powerful animals, must 
bs, beyond description dreadful. 

Travellers report, that elephants are fref^uently found 
dead in the vast forests of Asia, with their bellies apparently- 
ripped up by the horn of the rhinoceros ; with which wea- 
Ium he successively attacks his formidable antagonist, whos» 
ong ie^s give him an opportunity of striking him in the 
most vulnerable parts ; but,8hould he fail in the first attempt^ 
the elephants seizing him with his trunk, throws him to the 
ground, and, by that means, frequently dispatches him. 

The rhinoceros is a solitary animal, found in most parts 
of the continent of Asia, in the south of Africa, and in the 
islands of Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. 

Even the ivory of the elephant is not held so much in es> 
teem among the Indians as the horn of this animal, not on 
account of its real utility, though toys, and a variety of o- 
ther articles, are made of it ; but in consideration of certain 
medicinal virtues which they superstitously ascribe to it. 

The doublc-hornej rhinoceros is extremely rare, and its 
existence was lon^ considered as fabulous, or at least, doubt- 
ful, until it was d srovered at the Cape of Good Hope, by 
Dr. Sparrman, who h'.is published a must exact anatomical 
account ofthisbefore-undescribed animal, which, however,, 
does not appear materially to differ from that of which I 
have ju9t given a description, except in the circumstance of 
having two horns, and in the appearance of its skin, which, 
insteaJ of being covered with armour like folds, has merely 
a slight wrinkle across the shouldsrs, and on the hinder 
part^. 

Mr. Bruce*s account of the nnanners of the two-herned 
fhiBOcaros ia particularly worthy of attention^ He ob-- 
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flerTes, that» ^' besides the trees capable of laiMt ret istaaoo^ 
tbere are ia the T^at forests within the raius, trees of a soft* 
er coQsbtence« aad of a verjr succuleat quality, which seem 
to be de^tioed for the principal food of this aaimal. For 
the purpose of gaiain^ the highest branches of these* hia up- 
per lip i» capable of being lengthened out, so as to increase hia 
power of laying hold with i^, in the same manner as the ele- 
phant does with his trunk. With this lip, and the assistance 
of his tongue, he pulls down the upper branches, whicb 
have most leaves, and thets ho devours first. Having strip- 
ped the tree of its branches, he does not immediately aban* 
don it I but, pUcing his snout as low in the trunk aane finda^ 
his horns will enter, he rips up the bodv of the tree, and re- 
duces it to thin pieces, like so many iatnsi and when hehaa 
thus prepared it, he embraces^ much of it as he caa in his 
monstrous jaws, and twists it round with as much ease as aa 
ox. would do a root of celery, or any small plant 

<* When pursued and in fear, he possesses an astonishing 
degree of si«Ane«s. . considering the unweildiness'>of his bo- 
dy, his great weight before, and the shortness of his 16gs. It 
is not true, that in a plain, he beats the horse in swifSiess i 
for though a horse can very seldom come up, that is merely 
owin^ to his cunning. He makes constantly from wood to 
vfoodr and forces himseif iato Ih^ thickesl^iarts o^ tbem ; 
the trees that are dead or dry, are broken down as with a 
cannon shot, and fall behind him and on his side, in all di- 
rections ; others that are more pliable, or fuller of sap, are 
bent back by his weight>and' the velocity of his motions; 
and after he has pass^vf restoring |hemselves» like a greea 
branch, to their natural position, they often sweep Ihe in- 
cautious pursuer and bia horse from the ground, and daali 
them in pieces against the surrounding trees*"' 

THS TAPIR. 

This isaa American animal, and the largest of that con- 
tinent, though it does not exceed a heifer of an year old. 
Being an amphibious aniaial, he has been supposed aspe* 
cies of Hippopotamus; but though he fills the place of the 
larger animals, in a region where nature has new-modelled» 
iu miniature, those enormous forms that astonish in the ele- 
phant, the Hippopotamus, and the Rhinoceros, the Tapir ia 
a different animal from anv of them. Though his snout ex- 
tends considerably beyond his lower jaw, bke. that of the 
IVhinoceros, . yet, being destitute of bomsy be is iufficiently 
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soperaUrd. This proboscis-like nose, which is very unlike 
the long trunk of the Elephant, does not at all affiliate him 
to that animal, while by it he is sufficiently distinguished 
from the bluut-nosod Hippopotamus, though h'ts habits and 
manners have a striking resemblance. He lives in the 
marshv grounds contij^ious to rivers and lakes. He is a 
mild animal, and so ttmtd that on every alarm he plunges 
info the water, where he is capable of remaining for a long 
time. He feeds in the ni^ht, and lives upon plants and roots. 
He runs with considerable 9peed, but he swims faster than 
he runs. The Tapir inhabits the whole of South America. 
His skin is of a cloKe and strong texture : his flesh is said to 
be insipid, and coarse. 

THE UNICORN. (Plate IS.j 

Is described as haTing a body resembling that of a horse, 
a tail like an ox, a horn about a foot and a half growing out 
of its forehead, which is as hard as iron, and as rough as 
-any file, twisted or curled like a flaming sword, v^ry straight 
and sharp, and of a jet black except the point. Its hair is of 
a yellowish colour. 

Though the existence of the Unicom is doubted by many 
modern writers, }et it is very possible that such an animal 
might once haTe existed ; but like the European Elk, ha§ 
long since disappeared from the face of nature. Those 
moMtreus bones of the Mahmout, as the Siberians call an ani- 
mal, that «iust ha've been at least four times as big as the ele* 
phant, which are dug up in that country, may also convince 
us that there were once-animals existing which have been to- 
tally exterpated. The histories of Aristotle and Pliny, serve 
to confirm us in this opinion, for in them we find many de- 
■criptions which have not their archetypes in the present 
ttate of nature. 

THE ELEPHANT (Plate U.) 

Is not only the largest, but the most intelligent of qua- 
drupeds. Capable of affection, h« forms an entire attach- 
ment to the person %ho feeds and takes care of him. He 
understands his signs^ and the sound of his voice ;^ and, 
whether they express passion, command, or satisfaction, is 
solicitous to anticipate his desires. He looks towards him 
with a mild and inquistive eye. He attentiTelv listens to 
hit orders, and executes them with assiduity and precision. 
With.fuch diapofitioDty the Elephant is amasingly supplied 
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with requisites to execute his inteotions. His trunk, whick 
is formed of a multitude of cartilagenous rings* is moveable 
in all directions. It terminates in a cup-like cavity, at the 
bottom of which is situated the apertures for respiration and 
smelling ; and, on the superior edge of the cavity, is fixed 
a hook which performs all the operations of a finger, and 
finishes this wonderful instrument, at once the strong- 
est and most flexible arm. With the sense of smelling as it 
were in his hand he culls, with delicacy of choice, the most 
odoriferous flowers, and picks from the ground the smallest 
herb or seed. He robs the oransre, the cocoa, the banana, 
and sago trees of their leaxes and fruit ; and, when the wood 
is tender, he devours the branches, the trunk, and the roots, 
taking the ass stance of his tusks, where his trunk is ineffer- 
ti:al, to splinter the stem, or fo fear up the roots. His 
mouth, from the stiSbess and shortnessof his neck, cannot 
reach the ground but is supplied by the trunk with whatever 
he eats or drinks. When inclined to drink, he thrusts his 
trunk into the water, and draws in h'ts breath till it he full; 
here he can retain it, without impeding respiration, till he 
discharges the contents by turning up the end of his trunk 
into his mouth, or by thrown it away, which he can do to 
a great distance. The general figure of the Elephant is clum- 
sy in a great degree ; his neck and limbs being almost im- 
moveable, he turns with such difficulty that hunters can es- 
cape from him by turning round him. His pace, however, 
.though grave, is by no means slow ; and his strength is en- 
ormous. He works machines, and carries burdens, that six 
horses cannot move. A push of his body will overset a 
wall; and he can carry on his back an armed tower filled 
with armed warriors. His courage and prudence are equal 
to his strength : and h's presence, before the use of gunpow- 
der, was suflScient to decide the fate of armies. Elephaais 
do not propagate in a domestic state ; all tame Elephants, 
therefore, have been originally wild. In Africa, they are 
commonly taken in pits, and killed ; but in the east, where 
they are taken to be domesticated, the wild elephant is de- 
coyed by a tamed female into inclosures, erected on purpose, 
where he is entangled with ropes: and beinsr introduced to 
two or three tamed Elephants, that he may have an example 
for obedience, what by caresses, and ^hat by torture, he is 
in a few days subdued and reconciled to his condition. 

Thus tamed, no animal is so tractable and intelligent. His 
iLoowledge and J[|idgeraent is such, that on many occasions 
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kt S|||Mai9-(o reason* When aboot t<r:be riddon, bs&.accjom.T 

modattv hU, behacviour to the p^^on be secTfea. He bendi 

d#iHi.to>bi9.uaaftier> and ^ith hiKlrunk asaists.him to mount 

a« bit ba<;k* if desUned. to« tbe ininiediate^ service of a 

prince, he seem^ to recognize hi«. gpod fortnna, and mainr 

Iking/ at gravity of demeanour corresponding to. the dignity 

of hiftioffice. 1ft on tbe contrary* iess.honouriable lfdu>uu 

are assigned biQ»».be ttt!msr roelanjcholj, fr/ets, and aBpiBari 

huni bled; and depressed^ M^n^^ anecdotes might be. collected , 

tb,iUu»trate tbft fidelity, gjratitnde^ and sagpcitfjf of thisex« 

Iraoffiinarv animal t a few ^aJi>sufiice« In Ind^ the^r- iverefor^^ 

morlf. eippleyed in launcbinji^ships : One was xequired.to< forc^ 

a ]ai;ge. vessel' iqto the vatnr, wh.icb turned out to-be above 

biaslrengtb'.;. his master, callinpc to tbe keeper with a sarimstii: 

tone bade him take away thlsrla^ y bea^» and.briag another, i 

the.^ar animal was sosf^nng with, tbe reproofttbatne repeat*- 

edtbia effortf^ fraetured his/fikuU* and died on the spot* The 

Eiephant* both in hiawaldaad^tmestateif sometimes Jeizfi4 

with pteriodiioal fi.t» of madness, when he becomesjo formidr 

able, that it is. often ejqtedlent to kill bim;, yet^ amidaktbj^ 

rag^f) by> wiiich he ia actuated. on thiaoccasion, he s^i^etimflf 

recnl|e<^a himself* At Adsm^U"* an.Elephanf ,. which, was jei«!; 

«d wUb. roadneasy. br/c^ke bis fettfjcs, and, runninf^cojugl^tb^ 

iBiU'ket»-plaiie« putj the crowd, ta flight: AjQ[x>n84 thos^ who 

fled, an. he«b»womaQ, who was, in the practice. of giyii^.himi 

a mouthful of greens, wben^ever he used tQ n^sa^tliat.wayy 

in- her bui9'y. to.get« along), bad? left her child, behind h^t 

tb^^aniwalf . recoflertiq^ tH^ s^alLqf hist benc^ctneip*. to^ViiB 

ihe ch«ld|piQatiy withFhis.tr^njL^ai)dfl«idat,iAa,pIai:e^ffiafe^^ 

Another had killed hU.c<^iiifK^ or ^QveTpor $. th^ /WJf<e* wl^ff 

witnesped tbe <}aitastrephe» sei^h^itwi».childrenyap4,^wgii^ 

ing: them towards, the £tephivatiie«;I^i9«di,*'XouiJbMem 

treyed theif fatheF« you.may now. put an^ endtp. thfejj;riifi 

and wne r' H^ iostaniiy stoppadv and loQke4«ao^rn&L$^al^ 

taking, thft.eid^ cbildion^bisi tcua^ ha plaq^ hMn^^nfi^fK 

iie«k, adoptiad bhn.foA bis cprnac,r and.nev.eir|d|bii^dAm^ 

tbec tO'mcwnt bim. At Delhi» au^ ^pbaAt>.paMipgi|ij:,a^,tM^ 

lorfs sbiap, put inhisitrMnH) when-oueqf 1iie..m^, W4th)ii|^ 

nciedle* pricked ibe.end-of if. The aniq^id passed.on<ta Ai^ 

nearest puddJe t and, retiimipg wit^ his trunk fulho^waUiiib 

squirted its contents amidst those whoba4offended)l^ini,;a^4t 

tpoiled tb^r work* An Kapb&i|iat Tersaill^. 4i4. iK$»Hy 

the same thing to a paintec* who wiahedto dmr-biaq^iii^jtb^v 
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action of eleTatlng his trunk : Pis boj waa eroplojed i« 
throw fruit into hi» mouth to keep him in the attitude » but, 
as he often deceived him with an appearance only of throw- 
ing, he grew resentful ; and, instead of punishing the lad^'ke 
turned his eye to the piaster, seemingly sen^ble of-tris iflteo- 
tion, drew up a quantity of water into4i is trunk»>discharged 
it on the painter's drawing, andxompletely spoiled it. A 
soldier of Pondicherry, who commonly carried to an dephant 
a certain measure of arrack^very time he received bis pay, 
having one day taken a glass too much, and bein^ pursued 
by the guardi who threatened to conduct him to prison, took* 
refuge under the elephant, where he soon fell asleep. It was 
in vain, that the guard attempted to draw him from his a- 
sylum; the elephant defended him with his trunk. Next day 
the soldier having become sober, was struck with terror Id 
have lain under an animal of such enormous bulk i the ele- 
phant perceiving his consternation, caressed him with hia 
trunk, and treated him with the greatest tenderness. The 
Cleohant employed in loading a boat, sa carefully disposes 
of an the articles, that they are neither crushed nor wet, and 
the arrangement never needs to be altered. In raising wheel- 
ed carriages heavily leaded up- a declif ity, he pushes the car- 
riage forward vrith his front, supports it with his knee, and 
renews his efforts. And if he drags a beam of wood along the 
ground, he removes all obstacles to make it run easy, 
' I have observed several times ^says Edward Terry,) that 
the elephant does many things^ vrhivli are rather an indica- 
tion of reason, than of simple instinct. He does whatever 
; his master commands him : if he orders him to frighten any 
> person, he Itdvances towards him with the same fury as if he 
^ would tear him to pieces; and when he comes near him, he 
stops short, witiioctt doing -him any harm. If hw master 
^isnes to affront any person- he no sooner signifies it to the 
elepbani thim he takes dirty water in his trunk and throws it 
hi his face. The Mosul has elephants for the execution of 
criminals condemned to death. If their leader bids them 
dispatch these wretches immediately, they tear them to pieces 
iii a moment, with their feet; but if he commands them to 
make them languish, they break their bones one after an- 
other, and cause them to siiffsr torments equal to those of 
: the wheel. 

The lai^est Blephants of India are fourteen feet high : 
Those of Senegal, and the west coast of Africa, exceed 'nc»t 
tea or eleven feet. As they swim with easei they are «f great 



me* in trooring rWerg which they do with Taftburdentof bag- 

Eage and men. Their tusks, so well known as iTory* grow to 
irge and heavy , that, when the animal sleeps, he is obliged to 
have them supported. Tusks have been frequently found 
nine feet long, and one hundred and twenty pounds in weight. 
The common colour of the elephant is ash-grey, or black- 
ish. Whiter ones are extremely scarce t some hare been 
$een at different times in the- Indies, where there are also 
some of a reddish colour. 

The elephant's tail is hardly as. long as either of his ears $ 
each of which is nearly three feet long ; anditisiather thin» 
sharp, and garnished at the extremity with a tuft of large 
black, shining, and solid bristles, which are so strong that k 
man cannot break them though they are elastic and plianf. 
This tuft of hair is an ornament >whiehv the Negro women 
are particularly ford of ;. and to which they attribute some 
particular virtue ; hence an elephant^s tail is sometimes s(d4 
for two or three slayes i and the Negroes often risk theiir 
Hves.to snatch it from the living animal.^ 

THB LION. (mte\&0 

Wb have been accustomed; even from infancy, to attach Is 
kind of veneration to the character of the Lion. Fabulista 
poets, and historians, have united in celebrating the magna* 
^uUQlUUcnadact and qualities of this monarch of the desert. ' 
> This noble animal, the emblem of regality in general, and 
^f the British power in particular, it ot the feliae kind, and 
is a native of the torrid zone; he degenerates in size and 
courage, in proportion - to his removsi' from the hotter cli- 
Diates ; that immediately under the * equator, being most 
remarkable for strength and ferocity. Formerly the speciev 
was more numerous than at present; this decrease is owing 
probably to the introduction^f fire arms. 

The mauritanian Lion, which has been so much celebrat- 
ed v ij of a diminutive size, and a gentleman in the suite of ' 
Captain Malcolm, lately deputed by4he East India company 
to the coort of Persia^ says^ that, in the most populous pro- 
.vinces, the race 'seeuM to be nearly extinct, ano tne few that 
remain, are ezceedmgly degenerated. It is in the arid 
and burning deserts of Africa where this monster is truly 
formidable. 

The shape of the Lion is lean, bony, and muscular, hit 
head and neck, which are covered with a flowing and mn^ 
)eftic maoe,. apparently forming ^« a tower of strength** a- - 
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tadliWY^'.Mt flicfliittble of bettumg s rti»eiig li^lit^ for^wfaich 
lteM(m/W*;^er4ily nitiliteflrhis'tyKftlklfeOry tixebruoatbeneMii . 
tbe^oonr^f tHglit. It has^b^^n «s«ert«d'that the^hiod puH , 
<)f thif ao ilBahtfe i^te^k - mid fseble, • sUd that « slt^lkt ^bitfw« 
t>ii-lbode pttrtii, wilt 'oftfeci prove fftUlto'bimi tkwoptDioa 
0eenis>to haVe'^fiiAed g^^round, from tbo idon^^wliioh are m- 
tierattffornied <i^ him^fpom tabje^ ofherilidryy in Which it 
19 customary to represent him, from the ah|9n)dera baek* 
fira^ds, 'este($8ii]gly 'slend^r, a»d >disproportioiiale } botlifa 
«^boieframe48*a perfect *m(>tfel df^agOity, strength' aadjiMt 
ffropbplioa. 'HisHe^th «Tid>«fli#8« his^weapons of ^elenee^ 
are 4hdrp, ttrong-andibrfnltkible : the' kiter. like aU tboae 
of^the eat'kind, ^inglod^ io>atheatlit ure capable 'of 
«;xten9tot), or retracfttOn, at 'pleHMife. The $|eaeral coleor 
♦fitke Ikix)n-M»a' tawny, or din«ry ^^llow, m^d invent ngions* 
htmtver, ^>^rt>es in n'sii^bt degree, btit tbe liSfeaMitHi that 
there a^e^Iiions in Africa, or Indra/wifite, Ted,'afed ^»riej^« 
ted, appear»^ to be ^tot^liy ;uilfiHilided» l^en ^Mnsefl, ^it 
Lion erects hi» dreadful *mane,^ I the -vast muscles of hia 
face swell to an astonishing' size, and his tail, which is long 
anditt}l|Kid withia^Jieavy: tm?of iiair, iiioire9*witii «iroh €brce 
and mpadity^ihat a'SiB^le^liroke-of tt'WiMild thnow^he meai 
alUelfo oka to4be jgvomfl. ^iltf ea0s.«re vhort and ronad^ 
but his olfadtory tierfieBdire nnid^o be ilte^ptor^ectitoik tlmt 
df .BMtiittother animals, a oircamataooe oDien -veryfivroiirSbie 
to ftrafvelleRi, jadd of wkich ^wn hove ^ a striking Mitanee in 
nodera. narrafti lFe« 

^r. <Ba^k, in ibis tcK»eb.<inlo the anterior of 'Africa, ie» 
lafees, that on .pasfingthffoagbithe'deRtftfheioiiftday etoaiw 
Ted.a'kiMpe Lion -stretched on Ike aadd; TVposia^rhiflrbBMrded 
ebin'oa.hwlNrfnid extended pswi, <aiidMiritfa«kisreyeafai!dlgr 
dosed, doaiog in theibsfmag sun ; at'wbi4h<peitf attS40fisWrke 
bad, 'howeter, the ipMfteace^tifiafind toitarn:asid&:aad«teal 
loftty - bebi nd the baikes imhis mear; :by wrhich imeaas hetpr«« 
wdenkiaiiy :^ff>cAedikisTetl'ea«>i iwbicfi, tih.aU*hiifiiltn*proka* 
biiifty ooiild(haidly'have keen (the iflHe^Mid Ibis TlmnenAovB 
m eie t er >been jpoeseated of?lh«liaeilte *' MOieAof '#melling« hmpI 
anlyipetnliar to the dog,ckuttiMfey x>tber!:i|aadni(Mds . 

Intkemaaaer ofthovBtmod the tiger, Jthe i<iaa»'<wlMB 
not pressed by urgent bunker, liea in ambush, and^pahienfefty 
«idtftf«r 'hiftif ray»t .when it Mpvoaiehei «kis ^ktakia^ pkuee, 
W4lhilidbt»«t4>weaty feet« be'darts nponlt, witii «oilef|iiodi«' 
fioof !^riii|(> ;«iid' witfa^Jiis jMadwoiii .p^lio^ted i^pmn% -ib^ 
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. qattAij fttrito it de^d at a Mow » but should he OTer leap or 
•Iherwiie mias his object, he retires, soHenand disconcerted 
and resttmes his former ttationt waiting a more favourable 
opportunity. Ue sustains hunger rery well for several days, 
. takinff as much food at once as suflElces for three days » but. 
he is less patient of thirst, his warm temperament requiring 
. frequent dilution* 

The voice of the Lion is materialiy different at times, and 
distinctly varions on different occasions^ His ordinary voice 
is a hideous roar, echoing through his native caverns and 
solitudes like distant thunder s this roar is indicative of rain 
it ill likewise expressive of anguish or hunger. When he isv 
. irritated or enraged, he putsTorth a kind of short, ^broken 
mod reiterated growl condudiog with an inexpressibly dread* 
. ful'sound, enough to appalthe stoutest heart. * 

In his wild state, the Lion^ prefers the flesh of animals j ust 

.killed, and very rarely feeds on any carcase which even tends 

to rputrefacliott : hn urine is almost intolerably offensive, 

and his breath exceediogly.hot and foetid* Few oreaturea 

are capable of coping with him, except the fau^e tiger, the 

• elepnant, and the rhmoceros : horses in their •naturah stale 

cautiously avoid him, but instances have occuredin which 

.they have dexterously defended themselves withtheir heelsy. 

and left their ferocious antagonist for dead on tiiespoti but 

.should they miss their stroke, the Lion fixes on their* backs, 

,and inevitably tears them in pieces. He is sometimeshunt* 

.fd down by dogs,, fifteen or sixteen of which are g^enerally 

.required' to master hinK The natives of this €ape of Good 

Hope, sometimes betray him into nit^fallsv dug for that pur- 

pof«, and have sometimes^ the boldness to attack him with 

.clubs and spears, and generally come off victorions, indeed, 

it is only from being unacquamted with the powers and a* 

bilities of man, that the Lion retains his fierceness and in^ 

.trepidity. 

Smce the Lion, has been bred, and ddmesticated, intiii$ 
•oQotry , most of the opinions of Aristotle, and* others among 
the' ancients, have been titterW confuted » the particular cir- 
cumstances of its gestation, ^cundity, and growth, having 
.been perfectly ascertained, at least with a due allowance for 
the difference of climate, and the habits of confinemmit* 
JHe arrives at maturity at five years old, and has been known 
.to live iq upwards of seventy; in his natural statCf itia- 
noit provable, that he attains a much greater age* 

I. 8 
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•4MICB of ^Bikif*'wiuoh:ibe rgmttM ,muauAv^gt^iag\ym»amf^t 
and laid before him : at leogth, tired of hrwi rftaabws ' tod» 
l»oclM!f«tQa08diaibift'iBaitoc,-iaDd''aMW itntaaciid«to #ej«eBt 
rADn&«BM«: totibe ttevoared-ibf tUooai )flHei«i>«riHch: dtmmmA 
iilotlieillw^iiliichiibad ppmn*ed kimim thefiAem^f-mkih ««& 
HffBi a c h iig ^fni«' dropped kititeil, tend 4M^m4o'liekiM» 
4liiM. .'99iie ipeetotewiiifereeBkMiiflhed ; rtto Sfa f c *«cewKd> 
lA'deif^daitii llie : Jioo iWMfpmenlad .io -kiiii, 'sod *^Mviii» 
<e i » i tne li:pertkeatieedeafalor<eMeyyeai>a flL P<ie q ^ 

While youo^jeodjMlive.&mtBafeBylhei^on^WtlS'^ 
iviiaC'^liieteflB dhhawfl^yit he iflhMt» andMldoni^^itifiiMiia- 
«tirveideiierttilrid lemtf^^ihat-vkeafaetbeeones crid^JroaT^r 
.aailfkMki^iiAHfied foriea«neife#he appDoacbeatlie hahitattoas> 
R^fiBMii)* ta vkoiB«»Aail to dooMitic aanaeU^he their 1ie«oiiie» 
mtfQ^9e ' ih^ttfrtb^ mnomj. rit ii,iho«efert obienred^ that 
^■btnihfti m win ai da e aMa ak^ ageU igrt die aridoai or ever 
fHiiiialt hisifiiffgrnaa ftt»§f^9mst^MiABmhe thoetd mtmiwmmMom>i 
.ta jflhiebjceiHrhe d aie r lt ! hisjpney , jandiamiedialely rmheii 
ffiNrwaed'4of«M«ckv||ietpeMon>W*oj¥:Kfie k. 

f^tor^bttidie^ dMapomiliit ^•eBtufeit ie n ee w iar y tkelieF- 
>#t aei <iireiliwdegaehQuid to yi wi p c fiyhtiaiaed anddMeiidined, 
lAMe^efeieft iil«oiittalf sate antiiaiinted, *a«d fly^atthe ap- 
jyaN>(|i>oMheddiMft, aiidJeeeB[Jii8 8DMtt».oftenMifi«ieBt^ 
•eMif A Hien -^ d«Mi!t* 

ilwrlikai Jteiag egicoedittfly lim («nd'eon|nfct, and'ties 

> hai r ec iy ithiekjwi Iherlbie pMiamya^ticttlalr^ it it nol^eafi^ 

ly pfl ae Mm l ad u }«ftifciisaot^ioof ei^etast a javeMo or HNisket- 

JmIL /Khe 'JiwiiIrM : ^narally «iai :to teudia vital pari^ in 

failure of which ihpj are exposed to the most imioettt ' 



ilikn thr eretf, ,«ad:etberiirferior*b0aits of My, the'Li- 
.«mifteiftfln'tekea hy «tratiq^e«»4 atdee|i*pil^£Bkll'b<teiaetiraefr 
Mdeg^'ia Ae?cartby^Ter.^iiich<«onie Imafr 4aaifnal is fixedas 
A'miti aatijeibeai,liesw imtawdiatotaviad of eel>-wot4c» 
.aad lerhawusiwe die :^dafciewel£«ilwypdi> iD4tN^4iiet leo- 
ranwlt ef^a|Mto» the ippamseo latileelailed aad ' oodlbevK 
iided»>llMiUhe-ikteesay!Miiartrt»*eMd ice eiet l ei f i»sha€kJ«B» 
to a plaoe>.'efi«ieen|y. 



; 
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tHWfrotty* wWilO ii l ieftWa diltltittton in^hc Liofi-race, be- 

-ing'^ltollt^ttfti i||»petir»'4>^iweeir the fi^es, weliave conceiv- 

tiedl^A fvawiel^ 4a ^tdieatlff? it wpemte representation and 

i4e«Gffij^tmKo flre-'Ltonett, '#b<ne cbardctet is perhafMiinore 

different from the male than thai of any other speties of ani* 

liiiti '^Ske^iff^muMi faiatler^and'fnore'sl<inder fltan the rion« 

-^irtdTiJiOff nette #»de>tiUrte ^ Ihe fong'jant^ flowing wane witli 

-^ieh 4ieHat4iiHif9hed<''her baTr is ^netdK more sleek, 

• sttd «lie IriiotifosseasM of Hie 'h>ng foeard, andhi^ge tufted 

i|i»l, il4if^b^dMtngaisb*the ttrtiie. 

TtofifeMSs^TOHbed iff^her #herVp8 becomes, proverbially 
vferrtfit I 'Mld«:kiih«t 'esse* has beeniLui>trB'to:pdrsue tiie 
<depw<bi it wr f ^»rerHhe'iPOtt fearfiil preeipices, aitd at agreat 
<dttl/inte fnftilotea ; it "iviben that herniry beggars au de- 
tiaerifp«)Mi,«dd etery iAfeftorsnimal in herpTogressliecomea 
'Ibe ^IcHni *ef 'ber fereeif y -and de^eration . 

Tbe-iaones^gee^'fi^e 'RMwIba -with young f and 'during 
tfiie *priiii^ ^f Kfer produces a litter of four or five evei^ 
•vprkig, *^Hft, itfs afiw well ascertahied, are about the sise 
itffm&i^ftipp^, siM afeeqitaljy'barmless, lively, and piaj- 

In the act of fomging* fhe -LtoneM tre^ently seektthe 
tir#lfett4>ftfie>ele(rtisftt,'whtdi btters about the same seasoii, 
Md,4n'flie ^dMetaee-ef the dam, carries olfher young. She 
•psrtkiitali'iy esteems Ibe flesh of- the camel, and when she 
<nas«v 0|lp«frtQiiity,'«tng1e8 it out from that ^f ill other anii- 
•ualsrshe^^hrsgsio bereave ibe cartase^^f bdffaioes, and 
olber iai'se beasts, warm end teMcing In their eore, and lays 
them heme ber cubs 9 after a time she lays titeir food atji 
4ef«iler distaneej and'tbusby degrees inniirea them to assist 
*GiemMftves. 

THE. JACKAL. ^(Plate \b.) 

TiTfe species of this animal is diffused, with some Tarie^, 
through almost ev^ry part of Asia ; and is found ki^Barbary, 
imd tfther parts of Africa as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 
Altfaoiffi;h itisone uf the most numerous of all the wild animals 
of the Sast, there is scarcely any less known in Bufope, or 
tnore* confusedly described by natural historians, 

.These eceature» differ in size ; those of the tannest ^cK- 
tnotes are said to be the largest : they are of a reddifb- 
%ioWA colour. The imoller Js^al is about the size of a 
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V9X i tind iU colour it a bright-jeUow.-^In general, tl^ 
animal may be taid to partake of a middle naCkirey be- 
tween tbe Wolf aad the b<^ ) and to the savage fiereeDeat 

* of the one* it adds the impudent familiaritv of Ihe other* — 

' —Its cry is a dismal howl, mixed with barkiiig. «rlt isjnor* 
noisy in its purswts than the Dog, aad more Toraciou^ thao 
the Wolf. . 
Jackals go in packs of forty or fifty, and hmitJike haomb 

' in full cry from evening till rooraiqg. They deslrojr tbe 
poultry, and attack tbe flocks : they roam through the tU- 
iagea and gardei^s^^jand carry off. every thing they «an eats 
Tney enter stables, yards, and Ottt-honses ; and devonr akiM, 
and every thing that is made of leather % suchasbametsii^, 
boots, shoes, &c« Nothing, can escape their rapacity : they 

' will ransack the repositories of Ihe dead, and greedilyt' devour 
the roost putrid bodies f for which reason, in those cQUStriea 
where they abound, the inhabitants are obliged to make th« 
graves of a mat deptb,.and secure them withapiniM W p«e* 
venttheJackal» from raking up the earth with Uieir feet. 
They are safd to attend caravansvaod follow armies, in.hopea 
of being furnished with a banquet, by disease of bajltle.-** 
They tnay be considered as the vuitura^mong'^adrilpeds^ 
and, like that destructive bird, devour every thing inaiacri- 
minately that has once had animal Ufe.*> 

These animals hide themselves in holes and dens bj daj, 
and seldom appear abroad till the evening i whenthey nil the 
air with tbe'mpst horrid hnwiingt, and begin the chase. 
The Lion, the Panther, and other beasts of prey that do 
not follow by the scent, take advantage of the.geneiial con- 
sternation, and follow in silence behiniftill the JacValshave 
hunted down their prey : They then devour the fruits of 
th^ir labours, and leave them only the remains of the spoil ; 
from whence the Jackal has been vulgarly called the LiOB*« 
Provider, as if those two animals acted in concert, and had 
formed a plan for their mutual support. - 

The Jackal frequently pursueatbeGazelle ; and is so bold, 
•as to follow it even iuto the midst of a town or village, whi- 
'ther that timid animal frequently flies for . protection, and 
by that means sometimes escapes : for the incessant barking 
of the Jackal alarms the inhabtlaiits ) who sally out, and 
drive off the pursuer, in hopes of being, able to secure the 
game. 

Sparrman*s description of those he saw at the Cape liffera 
aialerially from the accounts we have^beea able ta, collect 
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iomg l h ^ tad iMr^teiU little nnyrethaa a^oot Ibirg : tbe pre- 
deiiriiMaitH^dttrri!i^>MddUUf-.y4s|}ow« the* legs «fe elf awe- 
gold cdlour fi inidtirillleHI«tly.,^and oo the lumdeof tbe i«ff««. 
^e icolottr ^ioclinm to wlike:» the ftote and ears >»« «f a 
Ati^literfadf <tlietead, neisk, -aiid tMk, afegvey^ the tail 
if partly grey, and partly 'of an iiilil^ vobur, andidaek •! 
the tip. Uetatfl )t Toiaiiihiei the SartirpeaoSex inlbrm, 
jnannen,' and diiposition and is nut known toaiMmhte in 
jpackff for 'the porpete of 'hantitig $ 'netthefisiits foractty e- 
«qifal lothat ascrihedto It by lolher *natondistft — ^It is^pro- 
'hable it awy have been confoonded <with the Wild J[>»g« 
which is common at the Cape, and hunts its pfey in packs, 
fit tis very tfieree and mifsobievons, and deslrttctive '^ the 
"Aocks^-of fiheeptand Goats in those parts. There 'are tm> 
(kiadaof thesePogt,— 4the One large, and'of a'rcddith «oloiir ; 
)lke)olher Jetsand browner. They are very 'bidd, «nd wan- 
der about night ^add da? in seanrh *of their ^f«y. Tb^y 
..make^andise-aomewhatlike tbeery of our commim^'faoaiidfl» 
•aaddNiat'with gseataagaoite, «oliiif^lpaffe^tly in concert wilAi 
-^each other till the game lalls a prey ito the .pack. They 
flsre^Atd -to he always. extremely rean, and are very «dy. 

M. 0uS<in mcDtionr an animal of the Jackal kind by tbe 
fflameof ilhe'AdiTe;.of whiehhe giyesa dvMriog, lemewhat 
-raseoibliiig^aaiiiall <FO(X. It is<Jesa than«the eommon Jackal, 
.mmI ia-«anelinM8 tamod and kept in li domcitte stdte. 

TtlTE TIGJBB. (Piaie 16.; 

^H^a'tnegt hipacknis and dertrnctiTeof dUcttrnfrOrousani- 
malf . Fierce without provocatioiif and cnfel witheut ne- 
* cww il) , tts<nwt»t»for blood IS iitsatiable i though glatted'with 
-ihnigMer, it emitmires its carriage, nor ever gites up so \otis 
*«s aeingle Object Temaios In its flight. 7lo<£s and herds fall 
tMfserimtBale' victims Yo 4tii fury : It <fBars-neither the^tght 
^letthie 'OppMition df man, whom it frequently makes -ita 
ipt^yi 'mill It is evenaaid to|Hefer human iSesh to that of a- 
vy o«ber inimal. 

l^^^r 4» wf&Mttr to Asia } and is 'found as far Norlh.. 
*«i>ehina*miid 'Cninese 'Tartary » It ifthabtts Mount Ararat^ 
MMlfl Hyftetdla^ old, Tamoos W its'wIldHiearts. The great* 
'MftnlHltbersare met with in India, addlb islands: They are 
•^fbe scourge tff^hc 'coiitrtry : They 4urk among tbe'basbe8» 
%y<1be*dde9 orrivers,-8iidklKtfl»t dept>pttl«te many phices^— 
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.They Mldom pumo their pieyi bat hound upon ttftom 
.the place of their ambush, with an elaatieitj, and from a 
distaaee, scarcely credible — It it highly prjohable, that, from 
this circumstance, the Tiger may derive its name, which, in 
the Armenian laognaf^e, signifies an arrow i to the flight of 
which this creature ma^ Tery propedy be^ompared* m tho 
quickness and agility <^it& hoondsr> 

The strength of this anknal ii &» greali that,* when it hai 
killed an animal, whether it be« Horse, a Buffalo, or« Deer, 
it carries^it off with sudi easoi that itseemano impediment 
•to its flight. If it beuodisturbefl, it plunges itahead into 
the bodv of the animal up^ to iU irery eyet# as if to satiate U* 
self with bloods . 

The Tiger is one of those animals whose ferocity can 
never be subdued : neither gentleness nor constraint has any 
effect in softening his temper^ It does not teem sensible oi 
the attention of its keeper t and would equally tear^he hand 
that feeds, with that by which U is chastised. 

Notwithstanding the cruelty of this creatoress disposition, 
a sudden check has ^ometimas hadft^good'oliect in' prevent- 
ing its meditated a ttacjc. Some ladies and gentlemen being 
on a party of pleasure, under a shadeof trees, on the^baoks 
of a rive^ in Bet^al, were suddenly surprized at seeing a Ti- 
ger ready to make it& fatal spring: one of the ladies, witii 
amazing presence of mind, Jaid Jiold of an umbrella, and on- 
furling it directly in the animal's face, it instantly retired. 
—Another partv had not the same good fortune. A Tiger 
darted among thetn whilst they were at dinner, seized on a 
eentfeman, Mdjcarri^d b'tmoff in the sight of his disconso- 
late companions. 

On the S2d of December, 1792, Mr, Monro, an illnstriout 
character, and three other j^entlemen, went on shorn on Sfnn- 
ger island, in the East-Indies, to shoot deer. They saw se- 
veral tracks of tigers, notwithstanding they continued their 
sport for some hours, and then sat down to rest themselves, 
after taking the usual precaution of makio|^ a greni^re, ^jid 
firine their pieces several times in the air, m order taterrify 
and drive away any savage animals that might be lurking m- 
round. They had but just commenced their repast, wnen 
one of their attendants informed them tha^a fine deer had 
approached within six yards. The gentlemen instantly spil- 
ed their guns, when a tremendous roar like thunder was 
h^ard, and an enormous tiger sprang on the unfortuiwla 
Monroy and carried him off throagh bushes and every otbai. 
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tlnlaclei withimt any appfarentdifficaUyi erery thing y ield« 
ing'to hit prodieioos Btrenvth. '^^^. 

In this dreadnil emergency, -the ■ of her gentlemen immedf-^ 
ateiy fired at the beast, and,as'it appear^, tiot without ef-' 
feet, for in a few nr.nutes Mr. Monro rejoined them, cover- 
ad with blood. They lost no time in procuring medical as-^ 
sistancCt but the unfortunate gentleman's skull was so firac- 
tuated by the teeth of the monster, and his neck so torn by 
its daws, that he survived but a short tim^. Thus fell a 
worthy and gallant officer, who, had he not been cut off by 
this unfortunate accident, would undoubtedly have rendered 
the most essential services to his country. * This tiger ap*' 
peared to be not less than four feet and a half high, and nine 
long) and when he made the fatal spring, his roar was terri- 
ble beyond description. Fierce and tremendous as this ani > 
ma) is« the banting of him is a favourite diversion with some 
of the eastern princes. 

Th^y attack all kinds of aaimals, even the Lion} and 'furi- 
ous combats have frequently been maintained between them 
in which both have perished. 

The tigress produces four or five young at a litter, and 
vfhen robbed of them, her fury rises to the most ungoverna- 
Me height : regardless of danger, she pursues the plunder- 
era, who are generally compelled to release one of their cap- 
tives, in order to retard her progress : she has no sooner, 
however, taken it to the nearest covert, than she renews the 
pursuit even to the gates of buildings, or the edge of the 
sea t and when her exertions prove unavailing, she expresses 
her maternal agony by the most tremendous bowlings. 

THE PANTHER. (Plate 16.J 

Is of a bright tawny colour, elegantly spotted with round- 
ish spots. He is about the size of a laige dog, though h« 
sometimes measures nine feel from the point of the nose to 
t.he end of the tail. The panther is, in Africa, what th# 
tieer is in Asia, a ferocious and cruel murderer. His manner 
of taking his prey is the same as the tiger, he lurks in thicl»- 
ets or creeps on his belly, till within reach, when he leaps 
and takes it by surprise. That he climbs trees in pursuit of 
the monkey and lesser animals, of which he destroys a great 
mimber, is comparatively his pastime ; for, when he is pres- 
sed with hunger, he attacks the strongest animal, or man» 
without distmction. He is not, however, so perfectly un- 
traetabje as the tiger; for though he cannot be said tob« 
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Uunffit^kciBi^ f«i flViMacill At J}o^he< soliMH-Tient !• f^ piMN 
poies of hunting, fle is brougii^ oiU to ih^ field* in a €»ge« 
canrf«4 01^ ftcart. WhcAthergame is aprung, the door of 
the cag9 Wng opened, he leaps. vUh- repeidied- bound* to«. 
waids>th»aBinial» .throws bim on tlie greond. and straoglen 
hini* If he happen to miss)bisvaim»'lie hecomes- mad witb 
ragei apd- son^etiines tnois^with fury on. his. master. ^ Ta 
p««Y/ent*«Qcidentii'of thisKilotfl. ibis conwaon* oncthiese.exctti&* 
sioQSy to carr}^ a pieee oi fle^, a Iarab» or a kid^whiGh in 
thrown to him and appeases- bi« .fury. The: Panther wan 
well kiio«Hi' in the circus of» Rxwe. . Scnorus atone time ex-- 
hibited 15Q»P«mpy 41 0» nod. A«gnstor480i panthers. 

THJB LEOPARD (Plate 16.)^ 

' Tnis. beautifal, but ferocious animal, iaan. iiihabitan^ oli 
the interior pacts of> Africa, whore the 8pecles:mo9^ai>PUp4si< 
but it is also found in several parts of liid.tat,CbilWib aiidi Aran 
bia: and is. hqnted for its flesh astwell as jte. sliiB) wh-ich ii 
exceedingly' beautiful, being of a fine briejU^jFeilAW^ thieUy^ 
diversified with small black spots^ 4<siM>sed iacUjLsAerSibigJiljr 
ornamfintal. When, braugfht to- £ur<)p#, the skins ef theso 
animals are greatly esteemed. 

Their fieshpis said to bn as white as^veal, and well tasljied.) 
it ia pwcb reU^d by the aegroest whff fre(|u^iiUy-taKe them^ 
in pil-falls* co^wceiiat the top« and baiiel with amors^of 
some,kijid ^f fledi. The. female negcoes makecpllara of 
their J;i?ethi whic^i they wear- as cb^Mns«. aad to whi^b their 
iQ)^agination« clouded by Ignoimncey.andanfuenceAiby Hi^r 
stition, ita natural, cuncomitfmt, has induced^ tiheiaa to a^tri*< 
bute extraordinary virtues. 

When these auimai, cannot find a sufikieat supply of food 
iUitheUilMivesolitnde^in the. unCfUltijveAed parts of Afriica, 
tb^yfr^Hently} comedown in g^ent uumheKS' into thelow** 
en Gjjinei^». where the^, ivud^e hocrihJe< de.f«id»ii0na among 
thjQi heri«rO& cattle, which. cQjrer the p)i&ins of that fertile 
couoM-jh ^<l H^ n<» livijp^ cceaiiii0 thftt baa the misfor* < 
time taniU in their, wa^r^ 

I'hc late. Sir Ashton Lever kept: a leopard in n cage at 
Leiicester-house, where it became so tame as^ al^aja to.ap- 
peai(mtifiedby,'aUe#iQaand caresses $ testi^^ing itSr pfear. 
sure ny purring and rubbing itself ag)ainst the baiv tike a eat* 
Sic Ashton presented it to the ro^al meoagerie in the To.i»eF« 
where n> person previously acquainted with if, went, after an 
Jnl^ai'of more tihaR twelve months, and waft greatly sur* 
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ipriied to find himself recognized lyy the animaly which 
hegan to renew its usual caresses. 

In India there is a species of leopard about the size of a 
greyhound, marked with spots pretty much like the rest of 
the kind, bat of which the ground colour is a less brilliant 
yellow, inclining to tawny. This species of leopard is fre- 
quently tamed and trained to hunt the Antelope, and other 
beasts of the chase. It is carried in asroall kind of waggon, 
chained and hood- winked, until it approaches the game, 
when it is unchained and let loose on the pursuit. At first it 
begins by creeping along close to the ground, squattipig and 
concealing itself as much as possible, until it gains an ad- 
irantageous position. It then darts on its prey with extra- 
ordinary 'agility, frequently making five or six amaziiig 
bounds. If it does not succeed in this first effort, it desists 
from any other pursuit, and returns to its niaster. 

The general size of the African leopard is ne^rlj^ that of a 

f)rctty large mastiff, and few of them exceed four , feet ih 
ength. 

THE OUNCE. (Plate 17.) 

Is of a whitish ash-colour, spotted with black i is about, 
three feet and a half long. It inhabits Barbarv. Persia, India* 
and China. It is of a more gentle and miul nature thaa 
most of the preceding ; it is used for the chace of antelopes 
and hares, but instead of being carried in a cage, on a cart, 
like the panther, or chained on a waggon Uke the leopard, it4f 
carried on the crupper of the horse. It is as much under 
commtind as a setting-dog, returns at the least call, and 
jumps up behind its master. The scent 'Of the Ounce is not 
so fine as that of the dog. It neither follows animals bj 
their foot, nor is it able to oTertakethemin a continued 
chase. It hunts solely by the eye, and makes^only a few 
springs at its prey. It it so nimble, as to dear a ditch-^OFA 
wall of many feet, it oflen climbs trees to watch: auniab 
that are passing, and suddenly darts upon thenu 

THE JAGUAR 

Is of a bright tawnj colour, marked on thevback;Wilfaleiu^ 

black stripes on tlie sides, with oblong spotsopen in tiie ini£ 

die. It mhabits the hottest parts o^onth Amecin, and 

grows to the size of a wolf. It is. a yerj wild aad ferocian* 

animal, but cowardly add easily put lo night, eitliiv by .the 

Vol. L JBI 
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shepherd's <looj8, or by a lig-hted torch. In rhe nighl time 
it has a fearfal howl. It watches for its prey on the banks 
o^ rivers, and seizes it by surprise. L.ke the tig^er, it buries 
its head in the body of its prey » and sucks the blood before 
he devours it. 

THE COXJGUAR 

Is of a -pale reddish brown ; the body from the nose ig a- 
' liout five feet, the tail is about two feet long It inhabits A 
merica from Canada to Brazil, and has been mistaken for 
the lion. -It is the scourge of the colonies in the butter 
parts <yf America, bein^ fierce and ravenous in the highest 
-degree. It swims over broad rivers and attacks cattle even 
' in the tnclosures, and when pressed with hanger, will also at- 
tack the human species. In North America, its fury seems 
to be subdued ^) the^climate, and the smallest cur, in com- 

Sany Willi h'w master; makes it seek for security by running 
p trees fhnU as it is very destructive to domestic animals, 
it is a great nuisance to t£ie planter. It climbs trees and lies 
in wait of the moose and other deer ; when the animal passes 
underneath* It then drops and soon -destroys it. It conceals 
that paHof the carcase which it cannot eaL . It purs like a 
cat, andtil other times, makes a great howling. The fur is 
soft atid valu<!d by the Indians as a winter covering ; They 
also eal^-itH flesh. 
The Coaguar, when brought into captivity, is almost as 
'^e^tie as the domestic Cat, allows itself to be caressed, and 
will permit boys to mount on tts back. — It is sometimes call- 
-cd the FoltroU Tiger. 

THE BLACK TIGER. 

Tait animal seems to be only a variety of the former, 
•differing chiefly In the colour, which is' dusky, sometimes 
spotted with black, but generally plain. The throat, belly, 
'SUidiiiside^f thelegs, are ola pale-ash colour^ the upper 
tip white, covered with long whiskers $ above each eye, it 
has ver^ long hair ; and at the corner of the mouth, a black 
spot ; -its paws are white ; and its ears sharp and pointed. 

This animal grows to the size of a heifer of a year old, 
and has ^reat strengjth in its limbs. — It inhabits Brazil and 
-Qniaaa^ is a'croel and fierce animal, much dreaded by the 
^indians ; bat fortunately the species is not numerous. 

"M*. de la Borde, in his description of these animals says, 
^ tliat they frequent the sea-shorei and eat the egp deposited 
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there bythe tartles. They likewise eat caimans or alligators, 
Ifzards, aad fishes, and sometimes the buds and tender leaves 
of the Indian fi«^. They are excellent swimmers. In order, 
to catch the alligator, they lie down on their belly at the edge 
of the river, strike the water to make a noise, and as soon 
as the alligator raises its head abore the water» dart their 
claws into its eyes, and drag it on shore. 

THR OCELOT 

Is of a bright tawny colour marked lengthways, with fong^ " 
stripes, of bUek, hollow and tawny in the middle, in which 
are sprinkled iniailMylack'Spots.-^ It is the^most beautiful o^ 
all spotted animals. ■ The beauty of the leopard is compara- 
tively flat and- formal, with the symmetry of the variegated - 
spots or the liveliness of colouring that embellishes the skin 
o^the ocelot. The female is less elegantly spotted, an d the 
celonrs are fahiter. This species is tou r ti mes the size of a 
eat, and is fierce, and cruel, but afraid of mankind. As it 
prefers blood to flesh, it destroys a great number of animals* 
It preys on foals, calves, and game, aad climbs trees in pur- ' 
Miit of the monkey* 

THE MAKGAY 

Is about the size of the commoa cat, of a bright tawny ' 
colour, the face is stripped downward with black, the body- 
is marked with stripes and oblong black spots, the tail is very 
long and marked with black, it inhabits South America 
lives much in trees, kills feathered game and poultry, is very 
active and goes by bounds or-^leaps. it brings forth two at 
a time, and at all seasons. It makes a noise like the common* 
cat, and appears only a variety of the wild kind, but its head 
is more square, its hair shorter, and its muzzle and tail longer^ 
It is quite untameable. 

THE ROMPO. (Plate n.) 

Is bred in India and Africa, be keeps in the woods* His- 
body is long and slender, being about three feet ia 4ength, 
with a long tail, at the end of which is an hairy sort of brushy 
He is commonly called by the negroes Man-eater because he 
feeds upon dead men ; to come at which he greedily grubs 
out the earth offiheir grave, as if be had notice of some'' 
body there hid. He does not immediately fall on as soon as 
as he has found the body, but goes round it several timesi vm- 
if afraid to seize it. 
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THE BUFFALO. (Plate n.> 

Is another species of horned antroaU, which, by iU appear- 
ance, seepdii to be of the ox kind, and in its form hears the 
most sriking general resemblance to the common ox. l't» 
habits and propensities are also similar, with respect to it* 
aptitude for domestic uses, as both are equally submissive to 
the yoke, yet no two species of animals can be in reaiitjr 
more distinct $ and they have the most singular antipathy 
against each other, which appears the more extraordioary 
as nothing of the kind is observable between the commoi» 
cow and the bison, although they resemble each other mucb 
less in form. 

The buflfalo i^ not so beiutiful an animal as our commott 
ox, his figure being more clums-y, his body thicker and short- 
er, and his legs, in proportion, longer ; his head, which he 
carries nearer the ground, isisroaller than that of the ox; 
his horns are not so round, nor is his body so thickly coher- 
ed with hair. The flesh of the buffallo is described by some 
;is hard and unpalatable, and exhaling a disagreeable smelk 
^iparrman, on the contrary, says, that the ilesh is coarse, and 
rather lean, but full of juice, of a high but not unpleasant 
flavour. In regard to this, much may depend on tne cap- 
rice of taste as well as on the difference of climate and feed- 
mg $ for experienee proves,, that these circumstances have » 
^ery powerful influence on all ansmals, especially those of the 
honied kind, both with respect to their size ami shape, the 
nature of their flesh, and the quality of their other product!* 
ons. The innumerable shades- of difference, produced in the 
same species of animalaby llie influosce of soil and climate, 
and other adventitious circumstances, are every where ob- 
servable, and admit of an endless variety t it is, therefore, 
no wonder, that naturalists, as well as travellers, should differ 
in the description pf minute particulars. All, however, a- 
Ig^ree, that the buffkto brings forth no more than one calf at 
tk time, and that ito period of gestation is twelve monthsi 
-which evidently proves it to be a distinct species from the- 

The wild buffalo is fouttd in India, and in many parts of 
Afriea, especially towards the Caj^ of Good Hope^ These 
Kre a formidable tribe, and it is impossible to escape thet« 
fhrt, otherwise than by climbing into some large tree, asthev 
-#111 break down one of a moderate growth . B|any travel- 
lers have been instantly gored to deaih, and trampled to. 
pieces under theu: feet. They run with amazing speedy and 
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croflft tlie lars;ett rWers without difficulty. Profenor Thnn- 
berg tells us, that when travelling in Caffraria, he and his 
companions had just entered a wood» when they discovered 
a large' old male buffalo, lying idone, in a spot that, for the 
space of a few square jfards» was free from bushes* The 
animal no sooner observed the guide, who went firsts than 
with a horrible roar he rushed upon him. The roan, turn- 
ing his horse round, behind a large tree, the buffalo rushed 
straight forwards to the next man, and gored his horse so 
dreadfully in the belly, that it died soon after. — Thb two 
men climbed up into trees, and the furious antnlal tnade his 
way towards the rest, of whom the professor was one, who 
were approaching, but at some distance. A horse, without 
a rider, was in the front : as soon as the biil^o saw him, he 
became inore outrageous, than before, and attacked him 
with such fury, that be not only drove his horns into the 
horse's breast; but even out again through the very saddle*. 
This horse was thrown to the ground' with 'such violence, 
that he died instantly, having many pf his bones broken. Just 
at this moment the Professoi* happ^ened tb Come op ; but, 
from the narrowness of the path, halving no room to turn 
round, he was glad to abstndbii his horse, and take refuge 
in a tolerably^high tree. The buffklo, .however, had finisn* 
ed ; fof after the destruction of the second hol'se, he . turned 
suddehljr round, and galloped away. 

Some time* after -this, the professor and his party perceiv- 
ed an extremely Idrge herd of Buffaloes grazing m a plain. 
As they were now well. acouaiDted with the disposition of 
these animals, and knew that they would* not nttack any 
person in the open plains» they approached within forty paces 
and fired amongst them; < The whole troop, notwithstanding 
the individual fierceness and boldness \of the animals, sur- 
prized by the sudden flash and report, turned about and made 
off towards the woods.. The wounded buboes, being un- 
able to keep pace with the rest of the herd, were separated 
from them. - Amongst these was an old bufiklo, which ran 
with fury towards the party. They knew that, from the 
situation of the eyes ot these animals, they could see in 
scarcely any other direction than straight forward ; and that, 
in an open plain, if a man that was pursued, darted out of 
the course, and threw himself flat on tiie ground, they would 
gallop forward to & considerable distance before they missed 
him. These circumstances prevented their suffering any- 
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fliatetial sDimsi ^ The animal, ftotti this contrivance, pa»ed 
€\fiae by them, and fell before he appeared to have dticover*^ 
•d hit error. Such,, however, was hifrstren^r th,. that notwith* 
ttanduig the ball had entered his chest, and penetrated 
through the greateit part of bis body, he ran at full speed 
jeverAl hundred paces before he felL 

The hunters kill the Buffaloes by firinj^ on them from the 
tops of trtes, with biills partly composed of tin, as the hide 
df this imimal is too hArd to be penetrate bji a common 
tnuiket ball. The hide of the buffalo is tery valuable, and 
the leather made from it is much esteemed for its smoothness, 
impeiletrability, aiid duration, qualities which render it ex- 
cellent fof harness. 

This aoimai^ although S6 Wild and formidable in a State of 
Mature, is very easily tamed i it is patient and persevering,. 
and being endowed' with grtet strehgtb, is very serTiceable 
for the draught. In Italy the buffklo is- domesticated, and 
Constitutes a considerable |^art of the wealth and the food of 
the loWer sort of the peasaiitry, who use them for the pur> 
]p6s^ 6f agricuIturiSy and make buttec and cheese from their 
milk, mhittk is, howevec^ reckoned inferior to that of the cow» 
Buffkldes are also found in a tame state in many parts of the 
Bast, as well as in Italy. It is observed by I)*Obsonville, 
that it is a singular sight to s^e large herds of them, mom* 
iog and evening,, cross the Tigris and Euphrates. Thej pro- 
ceed, all wedged together,, tne herdsman riding on one of 
them, sometimes standing upright, and sometimes couching 
down, and if any of those on the outside straggle, or lag be- 
hind, stepping lightly from back to back, to. drive them 
along. Tne ounaio, although natdrally fierce and terrible- 
when wild, is by the management of man rendered an useful 
animal, and a valuable gift of the bountiful Creator. 

THB BEAR. (Plate It.) 

No animal is more gcnel'4l!y known than the Bear, and 
yet there is none about which Naturalists are less agreed. 
These uncertainties have arisen from- their not attending 
properl]^ to the different species. The land-bear must be 
(lisbnguished from the sea-bear, which is commoniv known 
by the najiie of the White or Polar bear. Land- bears 
must also be divided into two classes, the browa and the 
black. There are some white land-bears found in Tartary,. 
Mussift, &c. which, though diey resenible the sea-bear in 
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The voice of the bear 19 a kind of growl or harsh mof' 
mur, which, vvheu enraged, ir heightened bj a clashing of 
the teeth, fitighlj susceptible of anger, that anger is always 
furious, and often capricious. However mild ne roav suir 
pear before hit master, and even obedient when tamed, he 
ought to be distrusted, and treated with circumspection. 
]t js roost dangerous to strike him on the tip of the nose^ oi: 
to toucb him on the parts of generation. 

He is capable of some degree of instrucLioo. There are 
few who have not seen him stand on his hind legs, or dance 
jp a rude and awkward manner to tunes either sung or play- 
ed on an instrument. But in order to tutor him with suc- 
cess, it is necessary, that he be taken young, and held incon- 
stant restraint. A bear which has passed his youth, is not 
to be tamed, nor even held in awe; and shews himself, if 
not intrepid, at least fearless of danger. 

Formerly the bear was. an inhabitant of this country, and 
was. included in the ancient laws andregulalions respecting 
the same, and beasts of chase. 

After the race became externiiuated, and they were no- 
longer found, in their natural state, in this island, they were 
frequenttv imported from other .parts, for the purpose of 
baiting, ac. This cruel pastime was coasidered as a fashion- 
able diversion, even so late as the rei^n of Elizabeth, when 
the courtiers of both sexes were accustomed to assemble, ia 
order to partake of this savage enterlainipenU 

THE WHITE, OR POLAR BEAR. (Piiaell./ 

Is a species very dlfferentfrom the common bear, and far' 
exceeds it in size; some of them being above thirteen feet 
long, with limbs of a prodigious size and strength. Its 
hair is of a yellowish white, long and rough : its ears are 
short and round, and its teeth large. 

The ferocity and undaunted courage of this ammal har 
been remarked by all who have visited those frozen r«gioBs^ 
where it makes its abode. 

The crew of a boat belonging to a ship in the whale fish* 
ery, shot at one of these creatures at some distance, and 
wounded it. The bear, far from being intimidated, set up 
the most dreadful yell^i, and rau along the ice directly for 
the boat. Before it could rench it, a second shot was fired, 
by which it was again wounded. This served only to in-, 
crease its fury. It presently swam to the boat, and, at- 
teroptiog to board, reached iti fore paw upon the goniiel^ 
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bat one of the crew having a hatchet, cut it oflf. The ani- 
roal, however, stUl continued to swim after them until they 
arrived at the ship, althoogh leveral shots were fired, which 
alio took effect. But on reaching the ship, it immediately 
ascended the deel^ The crew having then fled into the 
shrondi, it was pursuing them thitU^'^Ken a shot at last 
laid it dead* Such an instance of ferocious resolution is not» 
perhaps, to be found in any other of the quadruped race. It 
will not, indeed, hesitate, to attack a party of armed men, 
and has scarcely ever been known to retreat at the sight of 
any danger. 

The attachment of this animal to its young \n not lew re- 
markable than Its determined courage. The white bear 
will rather die than desert its offspring. When wounded 
and dying, it embraces its cubs to the very last moment of 
its existence, and when by any means deprived of them, 
bemoans the loss with the most piteous cries. 

The sagacity evinced by these quadrupeds in searching 
for prey, is particnhurly worthy of attention. The Hon. 
Robert Boyle informs us, upon the authoritv of a friend* 
that the smell of the white bears about Greenland, notwith- 
standing the severity of the climate, is extremely acute .; 
and that sometimes when the fishermen have left the car* 
case of a whale floating on the sea, three or four leagues 
from the shore, wh Aice it could not be seen, these animals 
wiU stand at the brink of the water, and, raising themselves 
on their hind legs loudly snuff in the air, and drive it, as it 
were, against tbeir snout with their fore paws, and wheik 
satisfied what point the odour comes from, they will plunge 
into the sea, and swim directly tiiwards the carcase. 

The flesh of this animal is white, and tastes like mutton : 
its fat is melted into train oil ( and from the feet an oil ia 
extracted, which is found of considerable use in medicine. 
Thus, you see that providence has ordained that the white 
bear, although placed hi the icy solitudes of the polar regi- 
ons, should yield its tribute of utility to human industry^aml 
enterpnase. 

The white bear inhabits onlv the coldest regions, and is 
seldom found on this side of tne polar circle, unlets when 
driven thither on the fields of ice by storms. It abounda 
chiefly on the shores of Hudson's Bay, Greenland, Spitzber* 
gen,aod KovaZembla. They feed on fish, seals, ud the 
carcases of whales. 
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THE WOLF. (Plate. l»v> 
Tbe Wolf iDhabits Europe, Asia, Africa, and America^. 
Imt has loBg been extirpated from Great Britain. His head * 
is long, his nose pointed, his ears erect and sharp, bis tail •- 
bushy, his legs loogj and the colour of his^body pale brown. 
His eyes sparkle wiwhMf and wildness* He is larger than 
the dog. fierce and cruel, but suspicious and cowardly % be 
flies from man, and seldom veatures-.out of the woods, but; 
when urged by hunger. He will then, not only attack men, 
horses, dogs, and cattle of ali kinds, but even tear open the 
grrave. His sense of smelling is so acute, that he scents car-r 
rion at the distance of a league. Wolves have been known 
to follow aj-mies and devour the dead such of them as have- 
tasted human flesh, ever afterwards attack men, prefers the 
shepheri to his flock, devour women, and carry of their 
children The neck and jaws of the wolf are so strong, that 
he carries a sheep- in his mouth, and outruns the shepherd.. 
His bite is terrible, and always cruel in proportion to the 
smallness of the resistance, for when an animal can defend' 
itself, he i» cautious and circumspect. In Persia, wolves, 
when youug» are learned to dance, or rather to perform & 
kind of wrestling with a number of men; those well educat* 
ed sold at 500 French crown!>. The wolves of IVorfch Ame-- 
rica are small, and when reclaimed, are the dogs of the Na- 
tives. These facts prove* that time and restraint may oper- 
ate changes en the teinper of the wolf, though B«iffbn*s ex- 
pcrimeots were unsuccessful. He brought up several wol?es, 
when young they were docile and even caressing* but at the 
age of 18 months, or two years, it was necessary to chain 
them. One brought up in a court along with, fowls, had/ 
never attacked anv of them, but at the age of 18 months, as 
a first essay, he killed the whole in one night. Another hav-«. 
ing broken his chain, runoff, after kiJIine a dog with whicb 
he had lived in great familiarity. Good blocra-hoiinds are 
uecessary to hunt the wolf, and they need to be coaxed and 
encouraged in the pursuit; -for all dogs have anaversion« 
and shudder at the first sight of him. If befalls into a 8ttare# 
he is so terrified that he may be killed or taken alive with- 
out resistance If several wolves are seen together, it indi- 
cates an attack on somelarge animal for they are solitary 
and hate society ; even the males and females ^re seldom 
together. When the female is about to bring forth, she 
prepares, in the recesses of the forest, a comm<^L0iu bedof 
muiis for her you.^^. The young are born blind. 
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So insatiate is the appetite of the wolf» that to allay hi* 
hunger, he will sametimes fill his stomach with mud s and 
aJth«iagh.naUire:h9iS'eodowed him with every, thing that can 
fit an animal fotr the pursuit and seizure of its prey, a» well 
as with the capability of subsisting a long time without food, 
it is often his fate to perish with huoger ; for being driven 
by man into the.sequestered retreats offorests and mountains 
the* wild animals escape him by their swiftness or artifice, 
and those be can take are not sufficiently numerous to satisfy 
the cravings of his voracious stomach. 

About the V ear 1764, an animal of this kind committed 
the most dreadful ravages in some particular districts of Lan* 
.guedoc, and soon became the terror of the whole country, 
According to the accounts given in the Paris gazette, he 
was known to have killed twenty persons, chiefly women 
and children i and public prayers are said to have been of- 
fered up for his destruction. 

That wolves were once an exceeding j^reat nuisance in 
this country is evident, from the rewards ^rmerly given for 
their destruction ; but happily the race has here been long 
since extirpated. King Edgar attempted to effect this ben- 
eficial purpose, by remitting the punishment of certain 
crimes on producing a specified number of wolves tongues ; 
and in Wales, certain taxes were commuted for an annual 
tribute of wolves* heads. Some centuries afterwards they 
increased to such a degree, as to become an object of the at* 
tention of goyemment, and great rewards were given for 
destroying them. Camden informs us, that certain lands 
were held on the condition of hunting and destroying the 
wo Ives that infested the country. In the reign of AtheTstan, 
wolves abounded so much in Yorkshire, that a place of re- 
treat was built at Flixton, near Scarborough, for the prg- 
tection of passengers against tlieir attacks. 

The ravages of these animals being always the most ter- 
rible in winter, when the cold is the most severe, the snow 
in the greatest quantity on the ground, and food the most 
difficult to procure, our Saxon ancestors distinguished the 
month of January by the appellation of wolf month. An 
outlaw was also among them denominated wolf-shed, or one 
that was out of the protection of human society, and liable 
to be destroyed by tne wolves. 

Wolves infested Ireland many centuries after their extinc- 
tion in England, but now they are extirpated in that island 5 
and their numbers are very much diminished in most of the 
countries of Europe. 
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THE CIVET. (Plate 19.; 

Wsien produces the funoiu drug, and perfume* nrhic; 
goes by its name, though it be a native of the warm climate 
of Asia and Africa, under proper management to defend i 
from the cold, will live in temperate countries. Number 
of them are kept in Holland ; but, though they breed, ace 
yield their perfume in that country, theysooii degenerate 
The perfume is of a grease-like substance, and secreted ii 
an aperture under the tail. It is collected two or three 
times a- week ; and this is affected by keeping the animal in 
a narrow cage, open at one end. Through this opening it 
is drawn a little out by the tail, and secured by the hind 
legs. The command of the sac that contains the perfume 
being thus obtained, the matter is scraped froni all ita inter- 
nal sides, with a small spoon, and is then put into a vessel 
and carefully covered up. This^odorous liquor is always in 
proportion to the quantity and goodness of the animal's food. 
Boiled flesh, eggs, rice, birds, and fish, are the kinds that it 
prefers. The civet, in a wild state, preys on fowls, and is 
very ferocious, but is easily tamed so as to be approached 
and handled without danger ; it is active and nimb/e ; itg 
eyes sparkle in the dark ; it drinks little ,- \U back and sides 
are cinereous, and covered with Iar2:e dusky spots. 11 ge- 
nerally measures about two feet in length,* the tail twelve 
inches. 

THE GENET (Plate 19 J 

The body of which is longer than that of the Martin ; 
its head is long and slender, with a sharp muzzle ; its ears are a 
little pointed ; itsliair soft smooth, and shining, of atawny-rcd 
colour, spotted with black ; along the ridge of the back there 
is a kind of mane of long hair, 'which forms a black line from 
head to tail i the spots on the sides are round atid distinct, 
those on the back almost close ; its tail is long, and marked 
with seven or eight rings of black. From au orifice beneath 
its tail, it yields-a kind of perfume which smells faintly of 
musk. 

This creature is found in Turkey, S^ria, and Spain. We 
are told by Belon, that he saw Genets m the houses at Con- 
stantinople as tame as Cats ; and that they were usefnl to 
the inhabitants in destroying rats, mice, ana other vermin. 

It is a most beautiful, cleanly, and industrious animal, and 
very active in pursuing its prey. Its nature is mild and gen- 
tie ; its colours beautifully variegated and its fur vahiablc. 
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THE MUSK. 

TufiKE hiiye been various accounts giveD of this animal 
by naturalists and traveliersi by whom it seems to have beea 
taken notice of more for the perfume whi.ch it produces, than 
for the information of the curious enquirer into its nature 
^nd qualities : For we are still at a loss what rank to assign 
it among the various tribes of quadrupeds. It has no horns $ 
and whether it ruminates or not is uncertain : But by its 
wanting the fore-teeth in the upper jaw, we are ted to sup- 
pose that it belongs either to the Goat or the deer kind. 

The Musk of Thibet resembles the Roe-buck in form : It 
is somewhat abov« two feet in height at the shoulder ; the 
hind legs are longer than the fore legs, being two feet nine 
inches high from the top of the haunches; in length, it is 
three feet si:iL inches from the head to the tail ; the head i« 
ahove half a foot long. Its upper jaw is much larger than 
the lower; and on each side of ft there is a slender tiisk, 
near two inches long, which hangs down, bending iawardft 
Jike a hook, and very sharp on the inner edge : Its lower 
; aw contains eight small cuttmg teeth; and in each jaw there 
are six grinders. Its ears are long, small, and erects like 
those of a Rabbit. The hair on the whole body is long and 
rough, marked with small waves from top to bottom ; the 
eolour is a rusU-brown ; under the belly and tail it is white ; 
on each side of the lower jaw there is a tuft of thick hair, a- 
bout an inch Ion;; ; its hoofs are deeply cloven, slender, and 
black ; the spurious hoofs are likewise very lon^ ; its tail is 
jiot more than two inches in length, and hid in the hair. 

The Musk is found in the kingdom of Thibet, in several 
of the Chinese provinces, about the lake Baikal, and near 
the rivers Jenisan and Ar^un« from lat. 60 to 45 $ but seldom 
so far south, except driven b v ^reat falls of spow to seek 
for food in more temperate cliniates. It is naturally a timid 
animal, and endowed with a quick sense of hearing. Its lo- 
iitary haunts are usually mountains, covered with pines $ 
-vh here it avoids mankind, and, when pursued, flies to the 
highest and roost inaccessible summits. 

The perfume produced by this animal, which is so well 
known in the fa^thionable circles, and of late so much used 
in the practice of physic, needs little descclption : It is found 
an a ba^; or tumor, nearly of the size of a hen's ^g, on the 
Jielly of the male only. These bags thu huutert cut off, and 
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lie them up for sile ; liiany lliousands of which are sent 
vcr annually to Europe, besides what are conaunoed in dif- 
fcrcnt parts of the East. To account for thi§ great con- 
sumption, it is supposed that the musk is frequently adul- 
terated and mixed with the blood of the animal. It comes 
to u« from China, Tonquin, Bengal, and MiwcoTy $ but that 
of Thibet is reckoned the best, and seJU at a-much higher 
price. 

The fTcsh of the mules, especially in the rutting season, is 
much infected with the flavour of the musk ; but is, never- 
theless, eaten by the Russians and Tartars. . 

THE POLE CAT, OR FOUMART. (Plate 19.; 

,Is an animal not uncommon in this country : in shape it 
resembles the weasel, but far exceeds it in size, being 4iot 
less than from fifteen to eighteen inches in length, exclusive 
of ihe tail, which is aboiit five or six : it is generally of a 
<)eep chocolate' colour* Its habits are perfecUy simihar to 
those oT the weasef, and its mode of living in every respect 
precisely the same. It is e}i{ceedingty fierce and bold. When 
ailacke^by a dog, it fastens upon his nose with so keen a 
'bite, as often tb compel him to desist; and when unable to 
coDquer,"will at least defend itself to the last extremity. 

tn i^egaVd tp this animal's mode of procuring subsistence, 
.i curious circumstance was once observed. 

During a severe storm, a fdumart was traced in the snow 
from the side of a rivulet to its hdle, which was at some die* 
.tance. As some 'marks wisre.observed in the snow^^or which 
1V wi|s not easy lo account, curiosity suggested the expedi- 
ent of'^xamining the hole, where eleven fine eels were found 
yh'ich hai) been t)ie friiits of its nocturnal excursions to the 
jtivulet ; >nd the marks in the snow which had appeared so 
singular, were then discovered to have been made by the 
Writbin^s of the eels in the animalV mouth white it was dcitg- 
*gjng them to its den. It would be a curious subject of inves- 
tigation to enquire by wbiit means this crafty animal can ob- 
tain a booty, the seizure of which appears so difficult. 

Although ihe smell of this 'quadruped is in the hiehest de- 
!gree fcetid and disagreeable, yet the skin is used as otner furs, 
and retains no offensive odour. It is, however, far inferior 
Jn value to (he fur of the sable, the ermine, and other na 
iives of the northern regions. The skins sell from eighteen^ 
.'pence to half a crown apiece. 
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THE, WILD CAT. (Plate 19.; 

Tb R fpniaof thO;wiM cat U tfce .panic as i\\\X of tbe dpmestic;, 
it exhibits the same characteristic propensities : the only ob- 
serv^bJ.e diAlipcUon jsii that the yi'M cats are larger atld stirong- 
erthgil) thetamq kind> and. their fur is much Ipnger, but 
very soft and fine. 

.. Tt^ doioestic Cat if saSered to escape into the woods, be- 
e»rire9 wild;, and. tives on small birds and such other game sA 
it can flnd^there. It likewise breads with the wild one. It 
is no uncommon thing for femalep of the tame species to 
quit thei;* houses during the trm,e th<^|f are in season, go in 
quest of male wild 'Qats, and return bqine to the same, habi- 
tations impres^natei^ by them, it is i>y this nicans, that 
som^ of our domestic Cats so perfectly re9(^mble thojse of X\\o 
wild breed. 

The hair of the wild Cat is of a paIe*yeliow colour, 
mixed with grey; a du^ky list runs along the middle 
of the back, from head to tail ; the sides are streaked with 
grey, pointing from the back downwards; the tail is thick 
and. marked with alternate bars of black and whi^e. 

Tlus-animal inhabiti the. most mountainous and woody 
parts of this island, living in trees, and hunting forhirds' 
and small animals, such as rabbits, hares, rats, mice, moles, 
&c. It frequently makes great havoc among poultry t Will 
even kill young lambs, kids, and fawns ; and is the fiercest 
and most destructive beast of prev in this kingdom. 

It is taken either in traps, or by footing. There is fre- 
quently danger in the latter mode $ for if it be only slightly 
wounded, it will attack the person who has injured it, and in 
that case is not easily repelled. 

Wild Cats are found, with .very little variety, in almost e- 
▼ery climate. They existed in America before its discovery 
by the Europeans^ .One of them was brought to Columbus, 
which was of the ordinary size* of a brownish-grey colour,, 
with a long tail. — They are common in many places of Asia 
and Africa. 

Some wild Cats have been^taken in thb kingdom of a 
most imormous size % we recollect one havioff been killed in 
the countv of Cumberland, which measured, from it^ nose 
to the end of its tail, upwards of five feet. 

The province of. Chorazan, in Persia, is particularly fa- 
mous tor a most beautiful Cat, about the size 'of the fame 
one, of a fine grey colour, without any mixture, and as soft 
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OF AMMALS- IW^ 

tag iti prej, it will frcquentlj ait motipnIeH lerem) liouca 
together among snov in the icrereBt weatlier. 

riomc naturailHti have treated. the cat somenbat hardlji iit 
their deacriptioiiB, and have renregenlcd it aj iiineiiiibiu <it' 
kindneu, aad incapable of attachraent, ithich iii cert^iuly a 
mistake. It ia as much attaclicd to its inastiT as anj oMti^r, 
aoimal, except tlic iog, and eipreases its aScclipiu bj tjie 
miHt engaging carets^, and the uio«t ogreeal^lp purrj)^. It 
is alao reproached with treachery and cruelty, but, arc n^t 
the artificea which it u«es the pirticiilar iDstinela whic^ the 
all-wise Crcat.or has givenjt in conformity with tlje purposes 
for which it in desigticd > Being destined to prey upon so 
lively and active an animal aj t&e mouse which pone^aessQ ■.■ 
laany means ofe^ape, it is requisite tb^t it ahoiildlieaririiT; 
and, indeed, the cat, when well observed, cshibiU the inoit 
eTideat piroofs of a pa/ticubr adaptation to a particular (iiir- 
poM, and llie most slriliing e^^raplc of a peculiar instiiic^ 
suited la its destinatiun. 

A celebrated wrii.er saya, tljat " tbv ca^ is one of those anU 
mala which h»s m^,e tbp le^st r^f^^rn to man for his trpubl;^ 
by ill »ef. vices 1 bu) jt is certai^ tl^at it reiiders very cuen- 
Ital services to mw), and iner^ts well, ^i kindflieas and prp- 
tecliou. Authors seein to delight in ci^ugeratiug the good 
iiiialLtica of the do^, ""hile lliey deprecate those of the cat : 
the latter, however, is pot less psefifj, and certaii;!^ lessnns- 
chievous than the former. The delight, however,' wh/cL' 
this animal takes in sporting with the unroitunatUTicUm'thal 
falls under its power, in proloogii^ its turtiires, and' putting 
it to altngerii^ death, it must be eonffsaedisnot 3 very 
faTOUrabte Irait of its character. 

The cat.is very much attached tfi the place whercitha.^ 
been broil ;;ht np, or loog made its abode ( and iusioaces 
fretiueatlv occur of cats having relurqed to the place from 
wheiKC tncy had been carried, allhouj^h at several miles dis- 
ia:ice,aDJ even across, rivers, wheli it was impossible that 
tliuy should have any kiiuwledgc of the road. 

In form'*'' times this animal n as held in so high eatimallon, 
liiM lis prcserkatioa constiluLed. in aome countries, an object 
of public utteulioii. In the reign of Howcl, thegond kln"- 
uf Wales, who died. A.' D. 848, laos were m.ide lo fix the 
priccot'vnluablcanimalt, among which the cat was ini-liided, 
uii account of its utility and scarcity. The price ofa kitten, 
before it could tee was fixed at one penny : after j(- cici 
N 3 
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were open, which ig in the space of eight or nine day« 
from itfl birth, it was adyanced to two-pence ; and as soon 
uproof could be given of its having caught a mouse, its 
Taiue was, inconsequence of that exploit, rated at faur-pence ; 
a very considerable sum in those days when money was so 
exceedingly scarce, being at least equivalent to the price of 
a good sheep. 

By the same laws, if any one should steal or destroy a cat 
that guarded the prince's granary, he was to expiate the 
crime by the payment of as much wheat as would form a 
heap high enough to cover the cat's tail when it was suspen- 
ded by it with the noseHouchinp: the fluor, or by the forfei- 
ture of a ^ood ewe, with her fleece and lamb. It was like- 
iwise provided, that when a cat was sold, its sight and hear- 
ng should be perfect, and its claws whole, and if a female, a 
good nurse to kittens: if any effect were found in regard to 
these qualities, the seller was io forfeit to the buyer one 
fourth part of the price. 

From these circumstances it appears, that the cat was 
not originally a native of these islands, and that great pains 
were once taken to preserve and improve the breed of au 
animal which is now grown so common, that it is held iu 
less estimation than it deserves. - 

It is, a disagreeable but just observation, that in many 
cases the favours of Providence excite not only less admira- 
tion, but also less gratitude from being liberally bestowed 
and plentifully diffused. 

Tne maternal afi*ection of the cat is very remarkable, and 
she has frequently been known to nurse the young of other 
animals with the utmost care and tenderness. 

In the Naturalist's Calendar, a very curious circumstance 
of this nature is stated : A boy had taken three young squir- 
rels in their nest, put them under a cat which had recently 
lost her kittens, and found that she suckled them with the 
same affection as if they had been her own progeny. But 
so noany persons flocked to see this phacnomenon, that the 
foster-mother at length became alarmed iFQr the safety of her 
charge, and hid them over a ceiling, where one died. 

Mr. While, in his Natural History of Selborne, observes, 
that he had a little helpless leveret brought to him, which 
was nourished by the servants, with milk from a spoon ; and 
about the same time his cat kittened, and the young were 
dispatched. The leveret was soon lost, and was supposed to 
have fallen a prey to some cat or dog ; but on^ evening, a- 
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bout ^ fortnight afterwards, as Mr. WhiU? was sitting in the 
garden, he observed his cat troU'uig towards hira, and fol- 
low^ bv the leveret, which she hdtd nourished with the ut- 
most affection. 

When M. Baumgarten was at Damascus, he saw a large 
house which was solely used as a kind of hospital for cats» 
and was said to be completely filled with those creatures. 
On enquiring into the origin of this curious institution, he 
was informed that Mahomet, when he once resided there, 
kept a cat in the sleeve of his gown« and fed it carefuJIy with 
his own hands ; in consequence of which, his followers in 
this place paid the most superstitious respect to these ani- 
mals, and supported them in this manner by public alms, 
which were very adequate to the purpose. 

THE ENGLISH SQUIRRRL. (Pldte20.) 

The Squirrel is a beautiful little animal, which isonlv half- 
wild : and for its gentleness, docility and innocence oi man- 
ners, deserves to be exempted from the present class. It ii 
neither a carnivorous nor an injurious animal ; and though 
it sometimes seizes on birds, its general food'cons'iists of fruit, 
almonds, hazel-nuts, beach-mast, and acorns. It is neat, 
cleanly, alert, lively, and industrious. Its eyes, are full of 
fire; its countenance, sharp; its body, nervous; and its 
limbs, supple. 

The beauty of its form, is farther embellished by a fins 
spreading tail, like a plume of feathers ; which it raises above 
its head, and forms into a kind of shade. 

Thes quirrel is a less quadruped than almost any other 
four-footed animal. It generally sits upri^hf^ and uses its 
fore-feet as hands. Instead of hiding itself in the earth, it is 
continually in the air; by its lightness and activity it resem* 
bles the feathered tribe ; and like them, rests upon the bran- 
ches of trees, leaps from one to another, and in the highest 
of them, builds its nest. It avoids water more than the earth ; 
and it is even asserted, that when this animal is obliged to 
cross a river or stream, it uses the bark of a tree, or some 
li^ht woody substance, as a boat, while its tail supplies the 
place of sails and a rudder. In summer, it collects a quantity 
of nuts which it deposits in the cavity of some old tree, an^ 
to which it has recourse for provision in winter ; and such 
is the agility of its body, that it can, in an instant, climb the 
smoothes^ beech- tree. 
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THE GREY, OR FOX SQUIRREL (Plate 29.) 

1 s about the size of a young Rabbit $ its ears are short, 
aad not tufted at the ends ; its hair is grey, mixed with blacky 
its tail is long and bushy, of a grey colour, variegated with 
black and white. It is common to both continents ; in Swed- 
en and other northern countries it changes its colour in the 
winter. Jt is very numerous in North-America, and does in- 
credible damage to the plantations; great flocks of them 
descend from Ihe mouQta;ns,'and iay waste the fields of maize^ 
by eating the young ears. A reward of three-pence per 
head was given for every one that was killed) and such 
numbers were destroyed in one year, that PensjflvaiHa alone 
paid IQ rewajrds the sum of SOOOl. of its currency. 

The Grey Squirrel makes its nest in hollow trees, with 
moss, straw* wool, &c. it la^s up »tprcs of provisions in 
holes made in the ground, which it visits occasionally when 
in want of meat : These are often de§troyecl^ by Swine ; and-, 
sometimes^o long covered with snow, that the Squirrels 
perish for want of food, f hej are not easily shot, but evade • 
the gun with g;reafc quickness the ii^ument they see it level- 
led. They arc easily tamed ; and the ii* flesh is esteemed very 
delicate. The fur of these animals is very valuable, and 
is imported under the naa^e of petit-gris* 

THE FLYING SQUIRREL (Plate^.) . - . 

Is pccinliarfy di^tin^^nished by a membranous continuation 
of4>he^kai of tke sides and heiiy, which extends fr^om th^* 
fore to the hind feeil, and assists it greatly in making leaps* 
firom one tree to another, frequently at the distance of twenty > 
or. thirty yards. Its head is small and round, and its upper lip 
cioven ; its ejes are h\\\, round, and black ; and its ears smaM 
and nakcil. 

This creature is found in all the northern regions, both of 
the old and new co-tiiients. It i.% more numerous in America 
than in 1 u rope, is iess tha.» the common Squirrel, lives in 
trees, and bleeps in the day, hul is extremely active during 
the night. 

In the act «f Irap'i c;, the loose skin is stretched out by the 
fcv.t ; whereby the surface of the body is augmented, the 
aniiuai becomes i;:;hter in projjortion to its bulk, the ac- 
celeration of its fall is retarded, and it appears to sail or fly 
- from one place to another. Where a number of them are- 
«ren at a time leaping:, they appear like leaves blown oflF hj^ 
the wind. 
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There are several kinds differing mdch in size.— In the 
islands of the Btist-Indres there is a variety as large as a Hare, 
called the Taguan, or Great Flying Squirrel ; which perfect- 
ly resembles the other in figure, and in the form of its later- 
al membrane. The head is smaller in proportion to the size 
of the body ^ the colour of the skin is dark-brown, mixed 
with white $ the under part of the body whitish ; the tail 
is brown, and grows gradually deeper towards the end, where 
it is black;, the claws are long, thin, and hooked, like those 
of a Cat, which enable it to keep hold where it happens to 
fall : it also catches hold with its tail, which is long and 
muscular. It is a wild and timid animal. Its bite is so strong, 
that it can make its escape from a wooden cage with great 
facility. 

THiS GROUND SQUIRREL (Plate 20.) 

I s very numerous in the forests of North- America, as well 
as the North of Asia — It burrows in the ground, and makes 
two entrances to \U habitation ; that if one should be stop* 
ped up, it may have access by the other. Its hole is form- 
ed with great skill, having several branches from the prin- 
cipal passage, each of which is terminated by a store-house, 
in which its winter fuod is deposited x In one is contained^ 
acorns, in another nuts, in a third maize, and in another chcs- 
uuts, which are its favourite food. 

These animals seldom stir out during winter, or so long as 
their provisions last ; when those fail, they sometimes work, 
their way into places where apples arc laid up, or into barus 
where rnaia^ is stored, and make great havock. During- 
harvest, they fill their mouths so full with corn, that their 
cheeks are quite distended, and carry it off to their cooceal-i 
«d store. They give ^[reat preference to certain kinds of 
food ; and if, after filling their mouths with rye, they chance 
to meet with wheat, they discharge the former, that the^ 
may secure the latter. 

The ground Squirrel is marked with a stripe of black* 
which runs. along the ridge of the back ; and on each side, a. 
yellow stripe, bordere.d with black ; its head, body, and tail 
are of a reddish^brown ; its breast and belly white ; its. nose 
and feet of ft pale-red colour ; its eyes full and livelv. It is 
very wild, bites severely, and is tamed with, difficulty* Its. 
skin is ofiitUe value.. 
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THR WJPASJBL. (Plate 20.) 

TffiB^Wisa^f enters Qut-houses^ granaries, and barns, where 
it mak^ dr^adfi^ havop atrioiig rats and mice. It pursues 
tbeiq into their holes, and. does more executioin than any 
c«t; butits.oUier depredations undo the merit of this ser- 
vice* Itclimhs-intApi^Qon^houses, and destroj s the pige- 
omi and amon^, pouury, it attacks chickens and young 
birds 4 it kills, them bjAsinzhs bite near the head, and tbea- 
one by one carries .o£ the whole. It also breiaks the eggs, 
and socks them with great avidity. Its robberies are alway« 
committed io the night, and it sleeps moat part of the day. 
In Summer,, it goes farther from houses, and is found aLon^ 
rivulets, in.rutnst anJi.in brush wood in search ofbi.rds* It > 
is said the young can be tamedr and rendered familiar and ca* 
ressing, by ttrpking it often on the back,. and threatening, j 

and even beating it when it bites. The weasel, when irritat- 
eil, has afoslid smell. The boJy is a tawny brown above, 
and white below. It is common in temperate and warm cli^ 
mates, but rare in northern regions. 

THE STOAT, OR ERMINE . 

So famous for its white fur, inhabits Russia, N>rwaj, and ~ 
Lapland. It is only on the approach of winter that it puts 
on this snowy covering $ for its summer dress, and what It 
would constantly wear but in a northern regipn, is a light . 
tawny brown. It in every respect resembles the weasel, but 
that it is larger and the end of its tail black. The Ermine is 
fond of eg^s ; and in Norway, when the^sea is calm, it swims 
to the islands which Ue near the coast, where there ace yast 
quantities of sea-fowl. This little animal, ten inches lon^» 
kills^ both the rein-deer and the bear ; but it succeeds by its 
smallness. It jumps into one of these animars ears, when a- 
sleep, and adheres so fast that it cannot be disengaged. It 
likewise surprises eagles and heath-cocks ; it fixes on them« 
and never quits them, even when they mount in the air, till ; 
tlie loss of blood makes them fall down. Its principle food, 
however, is mice, Neither the Ermine nor weasel eat honey. 

THE FERRET 

Is a native of warm climates, and lives in temperate cauDi- 
tries only in a domestic state. It is easily iamed, but hasa 
fiery eye, and is very irrascible. His body is a pale yellow, 14 
inches lo:.-r • the tail 5. Like the polecat, its odure is al* 
w.tys disi;':rccab!c, but very oJensive when irritated. They 
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fested. When a ferret sees a rabbit for the firgl time, h« 
ilies upon it with fury : If it be dead, he biles it $ but, if it 
be aliye, he seizes it by the throat, or the nose, and sucks 
its blockl. This ferocious instinct is made use of, in the 
lame fisrret, to chace the rabbits from the holes, when tbey 
are caught and secured in nets. He is muzzled when he is 
let into the burrow, that he may not kill the rabbits, and 
that he may not be lost-; for, when he is satiated with biocd, 
he falls asleep. 

THE MARTIN. (PlaU 21.; 

Among animals of this kind, the vessels which generate 
an unctions matter so ofTeDsiyely fcetid in some, produce a 

-upecies of perfume in others. The Weasel, the Polecat, &c. 
have an effluvia of the first kind : the Martin, the Pine Mar* 
tin, and the Civet, &c. of the latter. The Martin has a tons- 

-kv smell, which is, .however, no farther removed from'being . 
ouensive than that ft is not disagreeable. The Martin is a 
lively active animal. He runs up rough walls with great 
dexterity, and finds an easy access to the pigeon and the 
hen-house. He seizes birds in their nests, and preys on mice* 

. rats, motes, and is remarkably fond of honey. ' The fur of 
the Martin is of some value; it is 'ash-coloured at the bot- 
tom, cliesuut in the middle, and tipped with black. The 
Martin is found in most parts of Europe ; Is 18 inches long ; 
the tail 10. 

THE SABLE * 

Is, of all the animals of (he weasel kind, the most highly 
esteemed, and its fur is the roost admired. A single skin, 
although not more than fotii* inches broad, being sOnxetimes 
sold for fifteen pounds, a circumstance which 'wouM be in- 
credible, were it not attested bv writers, who possessed eve- 
ry means of information on toe subject. The fur of the 
«able possesses this peculiarity, that whatever way it is stro- 
ked it lies equally smooth, whereas all others whea stroked 
contrary to the ^rain, give a sensation of roughness : its co- 
lour is a blackish brown, and the; darkest' are the most ad- 
mired. 

The sable resembles the martin in form, and nearly in size. 
It seems to be particularly fond of the shade, and inhabits 
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the most impreTious woods, where it lives in holes in the 
earth bjf the banks of rivers, or under the roots of trees, 
it possesses great ability, and bounds with velocity from 
tree to tree. From the slnt^ular clo^eneKs of its fur, which 
h extremelj well calculated for resisting the water; and 
from being frequently found in small islands, it is supposed 
bj many naturalists to be amphibious. 

This small but valuable quadruped, is a native of Siber!?>, 
Kamtschatka, and the islands which lie between that coun- 
try and Japan; but scarcely any are found in European 
Russia, and still fewer in Lapiand. Siberia, however, is the 
country where it most abounds, and whxh furnishes the 
greatest part of those valuable furs which constitute so lu- 
crative a branch of Russian comm^'Ce. It is therefore in 
the immense foreitts of these de»o!ate regions that the busi- 
ness of sable huntin«^ is chiefly carried on. This is the em- 
ployment of soldiers sent thither from Russia for that pur- 
pose, as well as of criminals sent into exile. Both are oblig- 
ed to furnish annually a certain quantity of furs, and for 
their encouragement they are allowed to share among them 
all the skins they can procure above the specified number, 
which, in a fortunate hunting season, amount to a very con- 
siderable sum. 

The hunters generally form themselves into small troops, 
each being directed by a leader of (heir own chusing. They 
shoot with a single ball, in order to injure the skin as little 
as possible ; and frequently take them m traps, or kill them 
with blunt arrows. 

The sable hunters frequently endure the utmost extremity 
of cold, hunger, and fatigue. They penetrate into the in- 
most recesses of those immense woods and wildernesses, with 
which the extensive and desolate regions of Siberia abound 
without any other means of tracing oack their way than by 
marking the trees as they advance. Should they neglect 
this precaution, or through any inattention deviate from 
their track, they must inevitably he lost. Sometimes they 
trace the sables on the new fallen snow, place their nets at 
the entrance of their holes, and wait two or three dayi for 
their coming out, during which time thoy often suffer ex- 
tremely from the inclemency of the weather, or the too 
early consun:ption of their provisions. In short, the hunt- 
ing of sables is a seriou!» and perilous employment, carried 
on in a rigorous climate, at an inclement season, and in tlie 
most desolate regions of the earth amid.nt an acrgregate of 
hardshij[>s, of which we can scarcely form any idea. 
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tHli LIZARD. {Plate 21 J 

LlzilftDis have a long naked body, four feet» with daws* 
%rtd a long tail very sharp, like the crocodile, which resem- 
l>le them almost Cbmpietely, tod which have hisen dassed fdr 
that reason in the same family. Liseards run very fast, are 
^bout the thickness of ones finger, and the largest are not a- 
bove three feet long. They haunt moist dark places where 
there are many flies and gnats. Several inhahit the wateiv 
and subsist on the eggs of fishes, also oq small fifties uid wa* 
ter-lentils. 

This innocent animal is found in almost every country t it 
has no venom, does hurt to nothing, and renders everywhere 
an impotant service> by destroying myriads of insects ihat 
are troublesome and hurtful. It would be an eiicellent.prac^ 
tice to eatice them into, and nourish them in gardens, for 
they are to flies, what the cat is to the rat. There &re many 
places where the J are eaten, as likewise their eggs^ those 
of the sroail species, are as large as peas, and tnose of the 
iarge as iiigeon eggs. What is somewhat remarkable in them 
their tail grows again when it has been cat. Some arebroVoy 
green, marbled, of everv sort of colour and agreeable mix- 
ture. Some of them nave six toes on their feet, others 
four* and there are likewise some which have foar on those 
before, and five on those behind. These toes are in some 
species tied together by a membrane, like those of ducks; in 
others, they arc fastened together two by two, or three by 
three. 

THE GREEN LIZARD. (Plat^ 21.^ 

Thb ereen lizard, named the leaper, has the back green, .. 
and black and green spots upon the sides^ the belly yeOoW'>'' 
^sh, and five toes very sharp. It is the most beautiful of«ur 
lizards; it frequents dry [jlaces, mountaiosy walls ainl some* 
limes gardens, or their neighbourhood. When lurprisad, it 
looks stedf»$tly, and opens its mouth ; but ^heo we iriih to 
catch it it makes a leap, and escapes ^ thence comes its n^OBeb 
It is at most the lerrgih of die hand, and may bepreji^rved 
long alive in bottles vith a little wet moss and eart)i, .prp- 
vid^ we take care to give it now and then a flji .gi^at^ or o» 
ther insect* ' i ' 

There is in Eg);pt a species of lizard called guardian or 
lentinel, because it keeps near the crocodile, and givcf It 
sort of whistle when it sets men approach too near fbie 
place. It is three feet in length, and half a foot broad. 

Vol. J. K 
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THE PORCUPiNE. {Pale «?.) 

. So'inany singularities present themselves in the history of 
auinials, thai imagination sometimes runs not^and constant- 
ly excited to expect, imputes to extraordiimry appearances 
more extraordinary eSects. Thiii has been remarkably the 
case with many creditable accouiits^of th^ porcupine. It has 
}ieen said, that the quills ivitli which he is so curiously cover- 
ed, he can throw to a distauce, and intiict with them deep 
and dangerous wound«. It has been also said, that thrse 
quills are of such ex^faordinar^ structure, that of themselves, 
Ihe^ will search their wh^tle length /into the flesh, if only 
their points are entered. But the one account is no more 
authentic than the ^ other. (-The body of the porcupine is 
.covered with quills in the hinder pari, nine inches long. 
These he has the power of erecting. When an eoeray ap- 
Droaches, he iqclines on the side, rises up fiercely, and gores 
him with the erected prickles. As the strongest prickles 
are most easily. detached from the skin, they have undoubted- 
Jy been often seen inthe bodies of animals ; and this perhaps, 
actounts for the r marvellous Teiation, that was universally 
credited from the time of Pliny to Buffbn. The porcupine 
is about two feet long, the quills which are expressl^f feaUieri 
without the' vanes, are varied with black and whitQ, the 
head is covered with bristles, ending in soft hair. It is a 
native of the warmest parts of Africa, but will live in tem- 
perate countries. 

; THE HEDGE-HOG. (Plate ««.; 

The Hedge- Hog is so completely covered with strong 

short spines, that when it rolls itself together, it very nearly 

forms an entire ball of prickles, and is completely defended 

from the attack of the weasel, the pole-cat, or the dog. The 

fox, howeyer, by wounding its feet, obliges it to unfold, 

that it tiiay not be chocked with blood, when its destruction 

is easily effected. It has no other mode of defence than 

thus to form itself into a ball { il does not fly nor resist an 

"iattack, either with its feet or teeth ; but no force will make 

it expand $ the more it is harassed, the closer it rolls up, and 

the only way to succeed, is to pliinze it in water. It eats 

little, and can rematu a long time without food. It 8lee|>s 

*lhrough the winter. It resides generally in small thickets 

and in hedges. It feeds during the night, and lives on roots 

fhiitf and insects. 
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THE BADGER (Plate 22.) ^ 

Resorts to the most retired parts of the forest, and there 
digs for himself a subterraneous abode, where he indulges 
hi 8 indolent and solitary disposition. As if day-light were 
paiofdl to hira, from this dark retreat he never ventures a- 
broad but at night. He sleeps the greatest part of his time, 
and grows fat though he is neither ravenous nor eats agreat 
quantity. He eats roots* nuts, grain, insects and frogs t hut 
prefers flesh to every other fooJ. During the winter, hei« 
m a state of torper, like the marmot or dorniouse { so that 
he may be said to sleep three-fourths of his life. The Bad* 
ger IS frequently deprived of hishabitationby theFox, who» 
unable to make him quit it by force, teizes him by standing 
centinei at the mouth of his hole, which he defiles with his 
dung, and where he continues to persecute him till he aband- 
ons the place. The badger runs very slowly; when he is 
overtaken by do!;'s, however, he makes a vigorous defence : 
He throws himself on his back, and with his teeth andclawi» 
which are exceedingly strong, he inflicts the most dangerous 
wound. The youn^ Badger is easily tamed, and wiU play 
with the dogs, and fallow the person who feeds him. The 
Badger is a clumsy animal, covered with long rude hair, ash- 
coloured on the body ; the belly and legs black. He is very 
cleanly. The male and femal^ are seldom seen together. 
The female makes a commodious bed for her young i the 
herbage which compose it she cuts down, bundles up, and 
trails along with her feet to the bottom of her hole. She 
brings forth three or four at a time. The badger is a scarce 
animal, but is found in most countries of Europe and Asia^ 

THE HYJiNA. (Plate tS.) 

Tbis. ravenous animal, without being one of the largest, 
is still one of the raofft> formidable* More furious by far 
than the wolf, it is neither afraid of the tiger nor the Icopardtt 
and even defends itself agaipat the lion. It seeks its prey 
both io the night and day, and though it sometimes eats the 
young roots of trees, it is, however,: msatiable of the flesh of 
animals, and even thai of man. It is unfortunate for the 
country that this monster inhabits, if it be onceiKitisfied with 
this I it then becomes so eager for carnage and blood, that, 
in a short while, it will destroy* large flocks of cattle, and 
detour a number of people ; nor does it cease its rapine so 
long as its eyes, or other senses of hearing aad smelli give U 
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notice of anj thins to he killed. Nor hts it leu ftp|»eti te for 
carcases ; thus, it digs the cboreb-yards. sereral feet deep to 
come at them ; it likewbe attends amies to the field of battle, 
where it finds a number of carcases^ ei^er above grovtod or 
scarcely covered. 

The hysna inhabits only the warm climates of AfKcft* 
and of Asia ;. for, though this name has been bestowed on 
some camiyorouft animals of a singular shape that hav« ap- 
peared occastonatiy in France* and have committed depred- 
ations, similar to those of the hyaeua, there ia still reason to 
suspect that they were different. It has longer l<^s than the 
wolf, the body thicker, the hair of a yellowish brown, the 
ear» long and naked, and the muzzle fiat. It lives, in the 
holes of rocks, or in holes under ground, and the duration 
of its life is from twenty to thirty years. It goes almost 
constantly with the head low f and as its neck is attflr and 
short, it IS obliged to turn the body to look to one tide, in 
the same manner as the hog and the crocodile. It can sup- 

Sort its hanger for an astonishing time, and leap to a pro- 
igion» distance ^ two ^ualificafioDt which increase ^eatlT* 
the difficulty of takin? it, and the danger of the pursuit. A 
hundred or two hundred peasants armed with stakes and 
stones, and accompanied with a number of dogs, have been 
frequently seen to chace a single hjiena, without being able 
to take it ;. even companies of soldiers and huntsmen better 
equipped, have frequently met with no better success. 

The flesh of the nysena is very ill tasted, and its skin is not 
of much use. It- is impossible to tame it, however young it 
be taken, and whatever method we make use of. U is sel- 
dom brought alive into Europe^ 

THfi MANTICORA. (Pisae 2S.) 
TfiB Manttcora or, (according to the Persians,) dcwonrer^ 
is bred among the Indians i it has a triple row ef leelh 
beneath and above. It ia about the siae of a tyeer, ilsiaoe 
and ears resemble a man'ai iti idioukders are Aaggy like 
a Lion*s i and its tail like a ScorpioiiTs, armed with a stilig» 
tmi aharp pointed quilh. His votoe i» like a smafi troMpet 
•r pipe. He is so wild that it is very difficult to tame hii^ i 
and as swift as an Hart. With his tail he wounds the baa- 
ien. Whether they come before or beimid him. When tile 
IndiaBs t«ke a whelp of tliis heart, they brmte its bultocka 
•ad tall, to prevent its beartng tiie Aort yvUte » thjeaH ia 
iMMfd witfMWt duigen 
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THE ANTELOPE. (Plate 23. J 

Thb speciet of this animal constitute a very DuineroQs 
Face, and tili lately, few except the common antelope, ap* 
pesrs to have been distinctly known. 

Modern naturalists, from the best observations, ha^e pro« 
red, that the antelopes have characters sufficiently appropri- 
ate to constitute a distinct ^enus i though Linnaeus has not 
mentioned more than six ot the species, and included eveiv 
these under the genus Capra, or goat; Bufibn makes only 
twelve ; but some others enumerate more than forty. 

The distinguishing characters of this tribe are as follows : 
-—horns diflferently constructed from those of the deer and 
goat kind, being ringed, or annulated round, mid havinjf 
longitudiual depressions mnning from the base to the point t 
on tnefore legs they have bunches of hair, a streak of brown^ 
red, or black, ruoniag along the inferior parts of their sides, 
and three wh.tish streaks on the ioternal sides of the ears. • 

Besides these, there are commonly found several others^ 
which are obvious to every attentive observer. 

Utilike the deer, their horns are permanent, they have a* 
gall-bladder, and enjoy bronzing on shrubs rather than'oa 
grass. In size, and delicacy of conformation, they resemble 
the roebuck, having deep pits under the eyej like that ani- 
mal, and hair of the same nature and colour ; the bunched 
of hair, of which we have above spoken, are on the fore lege 
of the antelope, and on the hind ones of the roe- buck. Hence 
therefore, they seem to be of a middle nature a kind of in- 
termediate link between the deer and the goat, it being dif- 
ficult to pronounce where the one b|^ins and the other ends. 
Antelopes are natives of the torrid regions, or the warmer 

E&rts of tne temperate zone : it is, however, very rem^rlub* 
le, that nut a sin^^le species of this animal has ever beear 
discovered in an V part ot the new world, although we might 
reasonably conclude that the warmer parts of south Amerioa i 
would be well suited to his nature, habits, and feehnga. * 

Asia and Africa are the only countries where they aliound, ' • 
and there they « multiply prodigiously, freouentIy< fbrmiog 
herds of ^ two or three thousacd ; some of tnera inhabit the- 
vaUies at d plaini>, but they generally delight in hilly countries, . 
taking pleasure in ascendiog and descenoing the steepesit and > ^ 
most tremendous declivites and . precipices, a practice for 
which it seems by nature pecuHarly adapted, its limb« beinr 
exceedingly slender, and sinewy, the hoofs doven, and its hicj «I 
legilonger thsp the foie ones. 

O 3 
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The aQtftlo]te it im|«iiI, if lioK aupeiior in swiftness t<» d^ 
.iM^-rwoDwe aleog ia one unaiiterrtipiad couRiey vrfaile tbc 
latter boiiiwfl £orirard» in bis pr4)gre0s. 

This is, perhaps, almost the only animal that i» not offend* 

.•d with the smeLe of tobacco » with the sceat €»f wrliicb the 

. ABfelope, howei^er, is 40 nauch dQliglited»lhat» Bf^twithsfeaad- 

iiu^ its Eatural timiditj, it wiU apfiroach very o^ar a. persoo 

who is smoking $ ia which situatioa it is not iiii&e%«eBtlj 

lAfit Mr enMMnd* 

The antelope in nis dispositioo is vestlets^ inoffeiiaiT«t and 
rOMlioiis, a whole herd heiag fre^^teotlj aWna^il hy the 
jrfi^htest «ad mett 4istaat soimd, and sfarting awaj ymtih ia- 
^sr^iMe «iriflneM» 

: The «astem i^raadees^ hunt then with falcons, whicli» ftnt- 
VoSmg thefluelfies helwist the horosp gw^tUi piok out the 

Sm oi these aaimhlSf no %uadnq^ l^iag ahle to mwmrUkt 
fm in hk rttaning* 

In Africa the foUowiog stratagem is frequently i^opted bjr 
the natiYea. . They fix a noose about iiid horns of a tame 
wmMWBf tnincd lor the purppsot )n such a manner li^a^ 
prhen he is teat into the herait which instantly surround and 
hMM et hiiu* they f^et eiriangled in the nooso« liU the hualers^ 
who Ue in nbihush for the purpose, come upy end otm^f w^ 
«m»lhum« 

TBS OW 

• BiiAits in part a f ei e w a ld aBee to the b^H t^ t^the^x, and 
to 'the -stag, and is ebaraoteiiled as an antelope^ pnadpaJiy 

a the pore* under the eyesi. Beia«»Jai>|^as Hftuddle srz- 
'horse» and his body bearathe same elegUAt properliovis. 
Be hua « atiff, erect mane 1 '«nd his ta^ is furnished with ien^ 
hUnr t fiis heisd is Itke the bead of -the ox, horned, thick, and 
Mm^ ; iihe the dieer, his legs lire 'long» slender* and elegant. 
He is la Itte^ and irritnble ninifld 1 and» when jMirMied^ ex- 
14bitiiaviek>iis disposition bv curreting, jdungia^^ ^agif^ 
out behind wHh one or both •legs, and hulling *^ff^ mole- 
hills "With his boms. H inhabits 4^e sotfth of Africa^ where 
it has «4»tiiined Hs name fWun the Sottantots, en ikccoont 
<^ Its trj. The voice of the tame fiiwn, and the blealiiftp of 
the c^mttioti ealf, are, hewe^r, quite d JIfti en t The ie^ 
» ^ the €hiu isajgreenbie, nad wety 'ftoofMing food. 

>&x«eBiafcxs neariy a wildest, witb to ililfcame^ bUjag 
rather hii^r, much bolder, since it a t H nhi tiot «dy the 
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>viU art, bat. iil>* other inlmabmueti targer than if«lf, meh 
■•tha si^rboar, &e. of w«ikh it nWhilh* bluuij, and onen* 
the mmUvI* eat tha bralft, wlidat it rcjecti tbair Sevh (o leed 
<Ma that «f bird*, a^lrfcti. aail w«rw1i. It remaiDi In the 
SMttat impwMrabIa nartiuftha t'urMt, wiMtbertn Borope, 
jfeHB. or JhniBriw. It dart* frwa trsei (I|h>o it> pntj, finnz 
ttaelf b? their throat, and Hicking their bloo^, kill the; f«H 
xltMfii dead. Huiravar, ttia hoar ivnetiitiM ^t» rM of it bj 
-piotiatratiiig into ohaie tbick«t«i bat the poor *tag never ei< 

On (hn bodf, ttihsir iaof a wkitMi graft ipotted wilb 
black, aad. aa the ttpa irf the ear*, it U Ivsg asd Madr. Tbo 
Agnosia prodaoti jeanj frani than to five Toung at a Mrtfa, 
>ad tb«j llae cammoalT from icn tu fiflMm ;ean. Tke (kin 
of tlwlju afbrdiapMlt; Tstu^teAiri the boat of Uiem 
cmime ten Siberia. 

THE CBIMEIEON (lUUsU.) 
1 « an anmal nf which the hafwl ii about h*e, Mn body 
four, aad the tail five intbei lon^. In form. It net a liOte 
' reaeniUatthceriviHlitei buttbe thickrauof ira bodj vwfaa 
umiaiiU rabtj at different time*, a« it fou ema* tba faauhy of 
Mowing' Haalf up from oae iach lo t«o in depth i and tMa 
mown* of isBatiaD and contraction iiaotcsafined to t^bedf, 
b«t «]•* extroda la the lag* and the t«L 

i?he taiom «t thn aniraoi bi iti ntoit PBiniitable nacv- 
Uaril;- The aAaoModer bai not bean a men dirtiagiuabed 



■nbjeet of icnannt ntarepnaantation, than tba cbamalaon 
lina beca afphikMophital enqairv. The aurfaoe of iti ikin 
ia MMMiual, bat loft ] And wban iJie craature Mat rott In tb* 



ibade, the tnaioaBcea appear •fablaanihgrer, andtbclateiw 
mediate utcie* of a pal* rad and yellow. Whaa vtewad w 
diSerewt li|cbti, it aMnmea rrer; tmt that caa p««ibl) baioaa- 
Eimd t aod BO two tpactstor* coold over af mc coneerniae 
ila trueooioar. From thii circunutanca itdarivei iti ojt- 
Aritj. and <n Ihi* accoant hai, in i " 
by Morai writer! aa tbe ciolileiB o 

TBK POX. (Plait IB.) 
Tatf aotroal hai always been famoai for hit artiftcni and 
tke repntMioo be baithui acauired, heparttjiiieritx. What 
the wolf cannot accomplid) oat b* hii lupcrior ilrenstb, 
thefDxaccoiupliiheiby liii cunnine'. Witboat Btlempting 
to oppoM cither tbe ihepfaerd, hii dog, orbii flackibefiniK 
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au ea(!er itb; to iabM(t« Patient and prudent, be iniitM tbv- 
upporlunily fur depredatloD, and variei hi* conduct accord- 
tu circutufUoceh Though sj iodolati^able, and more aim- 
lile thait the irulf, he doei not triut CDtirel? to hti atrifttte**, 
but con trivet fur hiDnelfMiMjIuni, to which ha retires in 
caieiurnecewlv. and in which, ibritered from dat^^r, tae 
brinsiup hiiculn. 

Tne fox genersllj fixei his residence at the edga of » 
noDtl, and not far from a cottage, ur hamlet. He li«tea« to 
the crowing of the cock and the cacklia^ of other domeelic 
fowh, can icent (hem at a coBiiderable diitance, and xsizef 
liii opportDDity. If he iiable to get intoihe jard, he begloa 
bjmakiuK a general dektiuction : after which, he carries 
offapart of Iheapoil, hidea it at lonie convenient dictance, 
and ■<raia returoi tu the charge, taking off aoother fowl ua 
the tame manner, which he hidei alio, but not in tba iani« 
place: and thui he perieverei, till warned b* the approach 
of daj. or the noiie of the family, he finely relirei. He 

traclicn the Mine art, when he findi birdi entangled in anares 
lid by the fowler, which Jie anlic'ipatei verjr exferUy t 
walcbea them out of the mare, conceali them in difiereat 
placef, loaie* litem there «oine lime* for two or three daja, 
and iaaever at alois to recover his hidden treamrc. He is 
e<iually alert in aeizing jonDghareiand rabbits, before tJMj 
have itreDgth to e«ca(^ him t and when the old MiMare 
wounded and &tigu«d, he ii aure to leixe them in Ibe mo- 
ifient of diklreif. iDtheHmemanner,beGndi out the Beats 
of (jarlridgea and qiiadi, and leizea the heni ai they *iL 

The fox ii lo Toractoua, that, when be hat no better fooil,- 
he devourf rati, mice, lizardi, toidt, and terpenli, Iniecl* 
and tbell-&h.aomclimei terve him for food. ' 



the heA^hog roll itwif into a ball to oppoie him, Wupi 
\ wild be ...... L. 

loueh at _ _ _ 

aUf obligehim lo retire, yet Ihit re|)ulte it but fora few 



u aUacked by him i>ith i-nunl 

Though at .firtt they fly out upon their inTader, and tctn- 
aUf obligehim lo retire, yet Ihit re|)ulte it but fora few 
ntiMitet.mi he, ha«. rolled himtelf upon the ground, and 
cruthed luch at may hue ttuck to hli ikiu. He than relumt 
, to the charge, and at leni;tb, bj dnt of perteTcronce, oblige* 
them lo abandon their combi, which he greedily devoun. 

Young foxei are produced.blind, and like duga, are eigit- 
teen ipoaths or two yeari in reaching Iheir full growth, ind 
they live about thirieen «rr fourteen. The aeutei of tbe 
fox are at good at thone of tbe wolf t hit lentiment it mote 
acute, and tbf o/^znof bit voice it more t-jpplc, and perttct... 
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The wolf if neyer keardbut by dreidfttl bowli; the fox only 
yelps, barks» and tends forth a moauful sound, resembliog^ 
the cry of the peacock. Blis tone, too, are different* accord^ 
Ing to the different sentiments with which he is affbcted; He 
hat one soand expressive of desire, a second of murmiir, a 
third of sorrow, and a fourth of pain. The latter is noTer 
heard, but in the iastant he is wounded by asbot^ and has 
lost the use of some member t for, tike the woLf, when at- 
tacked with cudgels, he never murmurs, but will defend 
himself with obstmacy , and fight, in silence, to the last. He 
bites dangerously, and with such determined firy, that, in 
order to make him relinquish his hold, ponderous wood, and 
even iron bars, are necessary. 

The flesh of the fox is not so bad as that of the wolf: 
dogs, and even men^ eat it in autumn, especially if the ani- 
mal has fed on grapes i and, in winter, good furs are made 
of his skin. He sleeps so sound, that however closely ap- 

E reached, there is no great danger of awaking him. When 
e only means to rest himself, he stretches out his hind lega 
and remains flat upon his belly. In this posture, be watches 
for the birds as they perch on the hedees; which they no 
sooner perceive, than they give each oUier warning of their 
danger. Tbe Jack-daw and the magpie, in particular, often 
follow him to the distance of some hundred paces, toweriDg 
beyond his reach, and with cries reiterated, apprize^ others to 
beware. 

Of all wild animals, the fox is most subject to the influence 
of climate # and there are found nearly as many varieties in 
this species, as in that of anv domestic animal. Tbe gener- 
ality of French foxes are red ; of some, the hair is of a grev- 
ish cast ( and of all, the tip of the tail is white. In the north* 
era4:iMiatries, we find foxes of all colours. 

THE RACOON (P!ale «5.; 

Is common in many warm countries, particular! v in sever- 
al parts of tbe new coutinent It also inhabits the moun* 
tains of Jamaica, whence numbers descend into the plan- 
tations, aiid make great havoc among tlie sugar caoes, of 
which they are romarlcahiy fond. They freqenlly do incre- 
dible mischief in one ul^hrs excursion. The planters devise 
various methods of destroying them, but they are so numer- 
ous as to render their extirpation impos§ible, and it ia ex« 
•xseedingi J 4iiGic«U lo prevent th^ir depredatUNOUU 
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The racoon possesses ^reat agility. ; by the help of its clawir, 
which are extremely sharp, it clitnbff trees with great ease. 
'When tamed, it is good-natured and- sportive, but busy and 
inquisitive as a monkey. It examines every thing* vvith its 
paws, and makes use of them as hands to lay hold of - every 
thing that i» given it, i|s well as. to carry victuals taits.nooutb. 
It sits up to eat, and is extremely fond of sweet things ; but 
•till more of strong liquors, with which, when it has an ^op- 
portunity, it will get completely intoxicated. It has all the 
cunning of the- fox, is very destructive to poultry, aod will 
eat all sorts of grain, fruits; roots. It delights in buntiDg 
apiders, devours aU kinds of insects^ and, when \i1fi to range 
in a garden, will eat grassr hoppers, snails, and worms, it 
opens oysters with amazing dexterity, and has a peculiar 
method of dipping in water every thing it intends to eat. 
Indeed) it wilt seldom taste bread unless it be well soakc J; 
It is familiar and caressing, and leaps upon those it !• foad 
sf« moving with -great agility. 

A French'^entleman had, at one time, a racoon, of which 
the following particulars are related: When confined bj a 
chain he always appeared gentle, but bad little inelinatioik 
to fondness : when liberated, however, he used to express 
his gratitude by a variety of little caresses* It sometimes 
happened that his chain bn.ke, in which case liberty render- 
ed him insolent, as he would roam about, for three or four 
days together upon the tops of the neighbouring house«»^ 
descend, during the night, into the hen roosts, and eat the 
heads of all the poultry, having previously strangled them; 
It was also with great difficulty that he could again be caught 
and reconciled to bondage. 

He possessed a strong recollectioii^of ill-treatment, and be 
could never be brought to forgive : a servant, one dav'» 
gave him several lashes with a whip { but ever afterwards 
endeavoured in vain to effect a reconciliation. At the ap- 
proach of this servant, the animal always exhibited symp- 
toms of rage, and endeavoured to spring at his enemy^ utter- 
ing the most doleful cries, and obstinately rejecting even 
the most favourite food, till the object of his aversion quitted 
the room. He appeared to dislike noise ; as he was always 
irritated by the crying of childr'isn, and freouently inflicted 
a severe chastisement on a favourite little bitch, when she 
barked too loud. 

The head of the racoon resembles that of a fox> its body 
is thick and short, covered with long hair, black at thcend^. 
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btil ^rey underneath. lU tail is lon^ and busby, and mark- 
cd ivith altenate rings of black ana white : its skin ik the 
most valuable part of thisanin^al, and is reckoned neat to 
the beaver for the manufacture of hats. 

THE SAGOINS. (Plate 25.; 

Th esb are animals of the new world $ they have no cheek 
pouches, no callosities on their buttocks, and have more of 
the shape of a cat than of an ape, whence, in some coun- 
triesy they have got the name of sea cats, or rather trans- 
Inarine cats, as coming from America by sea. They have 
the tail very long and covered with hairs, at least the ^rea* 
ter part, for there are different species of them. This tail 
serves for suspending themselves to the branches of trees, 
aod for keeping themselves firm ; as also for swinging them- 
selves, and going from one branch to another, or from one 
tree to another. They can even, with the extremity of this 
tail, seize fruits and carr^ them to their mouth, as iiith a 
hand. They likewise use it for catching fish, for they dire 
well, and aro excellent fishers. 

The most part of these animals are knavish, malicious, 
impudent ,* they defend themselves boldly against huntsmen 
and even insult individuals who only pass under the trees on 
which they are, both by throwing tbeir excrements at theru, 
or pieces of wood which they break off*, and by throwing 
themselves nimbly down and leaping in pciiple^s faces. When 
one of them is wounded, all the rest run aoout it, examine 
the wound, and keep it together till such time as they form 
it ball of mashed leaves, with which they plug up the hole. 
Apes do the same. 

The sagoin has the hair of a blackish gr?y, and a hideous 
aspect. It is the size of a fox, its tail is ve^-y long, but bare 
beneath fur the one half of its length serves it for playing a 
thousand tricks. It has no thumbs on the fore hands, aud 
hence it has obtained the name of tetradactjle. The sagoins 
go in troops of several hundreds together, and are extremely 
alert iu leaping from one tree to another, by means of their 
tail. When the tree is loo distant for a single one to reach 
it, several of them suspend themselves to one another's tails, 
and form a chain which swings ti!L the one at the extremity 
eet) a hold of a branch of the tree. In this manner, they 
likewise cross small riven. 
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T^IE BJgaaB. (PlMie S50 

Thb berbe (caHed by the BuropeuBt Wiaebibber, because 
it is very «:reedy of PaJm-wine) is mochlike a Cat, onij h\» 
snout is much sharper, aod the hod^ sivaller, and spotted 
like the Civet-Cat. 

TftE OTTER. (PUie 96.) 

Mat be said to constitute the first step of this f^r^dsttion 
between terrestrial and aquatie anitnals* the former of 
which it reseinbles in exterior afrpearance and internal con- 
formation^ and the latter in its abHity to swim, as w^ll as in 
its habit, and mode of subsistence. ^ The usual length of the 
otter is about two feet from the tip of the nose to the in* 
sertion of the tail, the head and nose are broad and flat : 
the moufh is formal like that of a fish: the neck ia thick 
and short, the eyes are small, the tail is long, broad near 
the body« and gradually tapering to the point : the legs are 
short, but the joints are extremely pliant. The fur of this 
animal is of a deep brown, with two smaU spots on each aide 
of the nose apd another under the chin» j!! 
'/ The otter destroys great quantities of fi^'tpf which it li 

V remarkably fond, ana which indeed constitiit^ its principal 

\ food. In pursuing its prey it commonly swjims against the 

current. 

Otters are often taken^in traps; and the hunting of them 

is with some a favourite diversion ; the old otter will in this 

case defend itself against fhe dogs to the last extremity. 

They bite keenly, and it is not easy. io make them quit their 

. bold, An old otter will neiT^ l^ave his hold bilt with the 

loss of life, nor ever mak^ any complaint for the severest 
wounds* ■ ^'' ' 

When taken young, these animals may be easily tamed 
and many instances of the fact have been witnessed. Being 
accustomed in youth to obedience and restraint, they be- 
come perfectly domesticated, follow their mastersf and era- 
ploy for his service, their talents in fishing. 

A person who lived near Inverness procured a yonn? ot- 
ter, which he brought up tamer it would follow him any 
where, and when called by its name wa% always obedient. 
When apprehensive of danger from dogs* it always sought 
his protection^ and would fly into his arms for safety. It 
was frequently employed in fishing, and sometimes cau$:ht 
seven or eight salmon in a day. When tired it always re- 
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fused to tish any longer, and then was rewarded with as 
much fish an it could eal. Whei^ its hunger was satisfied, 
it alwaja curled ilsQlf up quite round, and fell as!ee{), m 
wrhich state it was generatfj carried home. This animal 
fished io the sea as well as in a river, and oftcQ took great 
numbers of codlings and other fish. Its food was generally 
fresh AmH, it was also very fond of milk*. It is iodeed re- 
markable that notwithstanding the otter's avidity for fish, 
it will not cat it unless it be quite fresh. When it cannot 
be had in that itate, these animals, if kept tame, must he 
fed with milk, pudding, &c. 

We are told, by Mr. Bewick, of aaolher person who kept 
a tame otter, which uscc\ to follow him with his do^s. II 
was very useful to him in fishine, by going into the water 
and driving trouts and other fish towards the net. it is 
worthy of remark, that the do^s, although accustomed to 
the sport of otter- hunting, were so far from oflfering it the 
least molestation, that they would not even hurt an otter 
when it was in their company, a striking instance of the 
power of habit in the modincation of animal instinct. 

Otters arc, with some variation, found in most countries* 

In the marshes of Guiana they are very numerous! they 

herd together near the banks of the rivers, and are so fierce 

that it is not safe to approach them. Those of Cayenne are 

very large, weighing from ninety to a hundred pounds; 

they are of a dark brown colour, and their fur is fine» soft* 

and short. This animal is also found in North America, 

where it is called the minx, and is generally of a less size 

than in these countries, being onlv about twenty inches ia 

length i but its fur is glossy and beautiful, and cifa dark 

brown colour. 

The small otter of Poland, and the north of Europe, is 
much less than the common kind. Its colour is a dusky 
hrovrn ( its fur, however, is verv valuable, being in beauty 
estet^nied next to that of the saole. Indeed the fur of afl 
this tribe of animals is more or less valuable, so that al- 
thouo^h nature has as.<(i^ned their abode in the solitary* reces- 
ses of deep rivers and extensive morasses, they are still sub*' 
servient to the une of man. 

THE BEAVRR, {Plate ««.; 

We cannot but behold with wonder the common operation 
of instinct in the brute creation, and view with admiration 
the docility of the horse, the attachment of the doc, and the 
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•agacily of t'je elephant ; but when we observe a race of an: 
mah fonr.inp Ihcniselves into com muni (its, b4]iMing- house*. 
and laying; clown plans of economy, nnd sTyslematic projeclj 
fot preservaticMi and defence, we are struck trllh dfEtooisiS- 
ni€dt, aad are ready to conclude that providence has endow- 
Od them with a portion of that reason, which had hitherto 
beeo considered a* the prerojjalive of ambitious mao. 

When a great work is to be effected, the beavers to the 
Amount of two or three hijudred, Hitemble in June or Ju?y. 
Tliey come from every corner, and meet nearly at the san»e 
time and in the same place, which is always near waters* and 
ren<*ra!ty by the side of a rivulet Here Ibey work and 
hegiti to hiutd a bank across the stream, that tbey may col- 
htt the water into a pond, whic4i shall remain always level 
They cut down such a tree as will fall into the water, this >s 
oftea thicker than a man's body, it is cut tbrouj^h ^ith their 
teeth in a very short time, and is so managed, that it falls a- 
cross the stream transversly. They then lop off the bran- 
ches and make use of them to assist their farther operation.*. 
Smaller trees, from the tiiickness of a man's leg to h's thi;>b, 
ai^ now cut down aud dressed into stakes. These they drag 
(o the stream and transport by water to their dam. They 
manage to elevate them and sink them in the ground. T hey 
are disposed in several rows, which are wattled together with 
pliant twigs, and the interstices filled with caftb and cfay 
oeaten firm with their tails. This dam-dyke is from eighty 
to a hundred feet long. At the bottom, it is ten or twelve 
feet thick, it is perpendicular on the lower side, but slopes 
on the side next the water, so that the top is reduced to two 
jor three feet. In the top also are constructed holes for the 
escape of the surface water. Having collected a pool, they 
now *et aboutbuilding houses and erecting a village. Their 
^houses are built within the margin of the pool, and have two 
doors, that they may have access ec^uatly with the land and 
water. They are erected on strong niles, and rise from three 
or four, to eight or ten feet above tne water \ they are of a 
round or ovafshape; they are arched « and form a dome at 
the top, and the whole is neatly plaistered without and ^'ithin 
From one to ten or twelve pair inhabit a cabin, and thes« 
are always in proportion t tuey have proportionally strong 
wall'* iu^d they sometimes have three or four stories. A 
viUbge sometimes contains twenty -five cabins, thou<;h «:ene* 
rally it is composed of ten or twelve. Every cabin has a 
jpot belonging to it in the water for winter pcovisioi:f» 
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which conaUtf ef bark and the bniDcbes of trees, andiscoin- 
inon to every iadividual of a family, but u ocver eDcroacheiy 
upon by those of another. Such is the society of beaten, 
aa exhibition of iulelieci that coofusefi the defioitions of rea- 
son and instinct. Nolhin«: is more admirable ti>en their in- 
dustry, but the union that directs tt. While some gnawing* 
cut round the tree as neat as a wood-cutter, others roll it a- 
loii^ to Ibc water. While some dive and scrape holes with 
their feet, others support the beams and pu»h them home. 
'While ftome bring twigs, others collect stones and clay. 
While some beat and temper mortar, others carry it off on 
their flat tatls, and beat il between the piles, or plaister their 
hounet. But while every one does all that his fellows cs» 
expect for the completion of the |;rand work, ythea this- 
is eifectcd, they ha\e done their utmost. "Society, which 
advaiices^nan in knowledge and in arts, makes no improper 
inaot uu them. They were perfected by nature for their 
work, their first cftoiU were coropleat, and in the society 
that they form, they are, in point of intellect, merely sta- 
tionary. Besides these social beavers, there arc a solitary 
kind c'a!led Terriers, that live like the badger in holes, and 
lay up their winter provisions. This is the only kind that 
are found in Europe. It is only in northern rei^ions that 
they form societies, and the most northerly beayers have 
the blackest aud finest fur. In the north of Canada, they 
are of a chesnut brown, and farther south of a light straw 
colour. In 1763, the Hudson's Bay Company sold jio fewer 
than 64,670 skins ; and in North America, the beaver fur, 
which is the foundation of the hat mnoufactory, stilt occasi- 
ona a great trade, though it is said the number of beavers ia 
greatly diminislied. The fur is best in winter. The beaver 
swims under the ice, and iscau£:ht in nets placed at the mouth 
of the hole, where he is soon obliged to come for respiratioa. 
His fle&h is 8:ood eating, but owing to the practice of sitting 
constantly in shallow water, his faimder f arts are fishy. Hin 
tail is covered with scales. His length, from the nose to the 
tail, i» about three feet, his tail one. 

THB DOG. (Pkit99&.) 

tflDtPBirDBNT of his beauty, vivacity, strength, and swift- 
ness, has all the interior qiialities which can attract the re* 
gard of man. The tame dog comes crawling, to lay at hia 
n)asU*r*s feet his courage, strength, and talents, and waits 
lU orders to use them, lie consults, interrogates, and b6- 
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see^hei. A glance of his eye is sufficient f he nnderstaiidii 
the tigns of hjs will. Without the vices of man, he has all 
the ardour of sentiment ; and, what is more, he has fitlelitT 
and constancy in hts affections. He has no ambilion, no in- 
terest, no desire of revenge, no fear but that of displeasiii^ 
his master. He is all zeal, all warmth, and all obedience. 
More sensible of benefits than wrongs, he soon forgets* or 
only remembers them to make bis attachment the stronger. 
Far from running away, he licks the hand which is the cause 
of his pain, he only opposes it by his cries, and at length en- 
tirely disarms it bv his patience and submission. 

More docile and flexible than any other animal, the dog 
is not only instructed in a short time, but he even conforma 
himself to the motions, manners, and h.ibits of those who 
command htm. He has all the manners of the house where 
he inhabits. Like other domestics, he is always attentive to 
his master ; and striving to anticipate the wants ofhis friends, 
he gives no attention to indiffVrent people. When the care 
of the house is intrusted to him during the night, he be- 
comes sometimes ferocious. He watches, he walks his 
rounds, he scenfs strangers afar o(f ; and if they happen H> 
stop, or attenipt to break in, he flies to oppose them, and hj 
reiterated barkings, efforts, and cries of passion, he gives the 
alarm. As furious against men of prey as against devouring 
animals, he flies upon, wounds, and tears them, and takes 
from them what they were endeavouring to steal ; hot, con- 
tent with having cooqnered, he rests himself on tfie spoils, 
will not touch tnem even to satisfy his appetite, and at ooce 
gives an example of courage, teniperance, and fidelity. 

Thus we may see, of what importance this species is in the 
•rder of nature. Without the ass'staiice of tne do^, how 
xould man have been able to tame, and Reduce to slavery, 
other animals ? How could he have discovered, hunted and 
destroyed, wild and noxious creatures? To keep himself in 
nafety, and to render himself master of the living nniTersc, 
it was necessary to begin by making himself friends among 
animals, in order to oppose them to others. The first art, 
then, of mankind » was the education of dogs,'and the fruit 
of this art was the conquest and peaceable possession of the 
earth. 

Of sill animals, the Dog seems mostsusceptible of change, 
and most easily modified by differaiice of climate, food, and 
education; not onl^ the figure ofhis body, but his faculties. 
habitii iind dispositions, vary in a surprising manner. In 
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Mid in diffprent eliniatii6« Vke vvry «|»ec«e» M»lli9 10 !^ 

«iMng«4. Notbios ftppevs wmmA m IbeKi alikii«b ^t 

Ibeir iot#radi coBformatioOt if hich ii Ml9 Ib flUt hi nmrf 

otlier. fMpeoly Ibey are totethr tfMtmiilar. Tticy ^wrf m 

vtzp, lo A^itre, in thelen^db of Ijtieir tiet» an^ tkave l»f f&eir 

head, io tlM length and d4#eeli9B ^ tiie ear* and kU, ki ike 

celeur a«d fbMntUy of fhe hair, dbe. To emmieiPBto Hit 

dilKBffenl kf od*, of mark Ibe discriminaUoM by wMcb oafelt 

io ditliB«iisbed, iroold be » task as fruitless as ft would b^ 

imfostible^ i haTe aWeadv observed, f bat lliofte Iinii|tid# 

wkioh ko¥e been long ander bumoo manageitient. oetof 

preserTe the stamp of nature « its origliial pwrHy Kko 

those which et^joy tbeir origiiwl iodepopdence : as the do^ 

is the coQstaQt attendant on man, accompanies him into dit' 

ferent cKmates, and in bts society adapts more differ^ 

modes of iltin*^ than any other creature, it is not a tovtUr 

6f wonder that this animal should exhibit a greater Tarivtt 

than any other; and that the inflaencesof so many different 
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the most striking Tarieties* 

THR ^ttEPBBRDi D06» 

Is geaeraliy eootidored as the. pafeat stock of tli# caatee, 
ra«e. Tbia iiMlhf«il aaimal, ofor «tleMif« to Wi thai|fe» 
Mig«s ay^t tiw lock i aod is of the otfoost importiuiee in 
■laay parts of Ibis coMitry, whew extensWe tracts of tend 
am solely appropriated to the feediflg of i^eep aqd <H9ier cat- 
tle. This sagacious animal is so obedieBlto me voiee of the 
ihepbordt Mid so ready to oftOcole bis commands; that in 
condiittio^ the ftock from one place to another, and pre* 
wtmc tho sheejp froM etrag^ng^ the services of ope wdV- 
Iraiaea dorwiU bs more e%eliial than aRthat eooldbe 

C formed by two ^ thrpe men, without ihentiolikig the at- 
tire fidelity with wbicb» in bin masien^s ^hseoee, he el^ 
cutes his office of » ^ardian. 

THE CUA DOa« 

iurnown sot cMOiderod by aatwiiiBlatii A^Kstmet nwe, it, 
notvithrlandiaf, eateeaaed aiidb ks soiio paMa of this eopB- 
try ; and ita utility to the fanner and grazier is so greats 
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liwLiA manj pkcM oo f mall ^attevtien If paid to the brecij 

They are extremely useful in driYing cattle, liud exeeed th< 
•bepDefd^s dog in tize, fierceoeM ^ sirenj^th. Some do^ 
oftnif kind pduestao astonish ii^goegree of sagaeitj : thej 
l^w their master's fields, are attentive to (bet^atftle IbaC 
are in Uiem« go of their own aceord their dailv rounda, and i^ 
an J interlopers have gotainong the herd, will quicklj drivci 
them out of the grounds. They are larger, stronger, and 
tfueeTf than the shepherd's dog « and their hair is smooth- 
f «r and shorter. They are mostly of a black and white co- 

lanr. Their ears are half-pricked i and many of them v« 
whelped f^ith short tails, which seem asifU^ej Uad been 
tat t These are called Self-Tailed Dogs. 

THB BLOOD HOUND, 

Vas in great' reauest with our ancestors ; and as it was re- 
narkahle for the fineness of its sceut^ it was frequently em- 
ployed in recoTCfing game that had escaped wounded from 
the hunter. It could follow, with great certainty, the foot- 
steps of a man to a considerable distance ; and in barbarous 
and uncivilized times, when the thief or murderer had fled, 
^is useful creature would trace h|m through the most se- 
cret and thickest coverts, nor would it cease its pursuits till 
It had taken the felon i for this reason there was a law made 
in Scotland, that whoever denied entrance to one of the^e 
dogs, in pursuit of stolen goods, should be deemed an acces- 
sary. Butt as the arm of Justice is now extended over eve- 
ry part of the country, and there are no secret recesses 
where villainy may lay concealed, these services are no long* 
er necessary.' In Scotland it was distinguished by the name 
. of the Sleuth Hound. 

Some few of these Dogs are still kept in the southern 

Sart of the Kingdom, and are used m the pursuit of 
leer that have been previously . wouded by a sliot to draw 
blood, the seent of which enable them to pursue with most 
unerring steadiness.*— They are also employed in discover- 
ing Deer-stealers t whom they infallibly trace by the blood 
that issues from the wounds of their victims. 
The Blood-hound is taller than the Old English Hound, 
I most beautifully formed, and superior to every other kind 

I in activity, speed, and sagacity. The^ seldom bark, except 

in the chase) and are commonly of a reddish or brova 
colour. 
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THE FOX HOUND. 

Ci RBAT BffiUia excels all other countries in her breed of 
Fox-houadft whether we consider their swiftnets, or their 
perscTcrance* The cii mate seems coiigenial to their nature 
tor the race is said to degenerate \i^hcQ transplanted into 
foreign countries s and it is certain that in no part of the 
ivorld is there so much attention paid to their breeding and 
manageraent. This* indeed, is not a matter of wonder, when 
mre consider th^ the attachment of the English to the chase 
is so remarkable* as to he reckoned a trail of the national 
character. This propensity is so prevalent, that scarcely 
anv price is thought too high for hounds of approved ex- 
cellence. 

These do^s are also trained to hunt the stag t and as a 
proof of their perseverance and spirit in sujpporting a long 
continuance of vigorous exertion, it is sufficient to observe^ 
that a large stu^ having been turned out of Whinfield park, 
in Westmoreland, was pursued until the whole pack was 
thrown out, except two staunch dogs, which contmued the 
chase. The stag returned to the park, made his last efforts 
in leaping over the wall, and at the moment he had accom- 
plished it, dropped down dead. The foremost of the tw|» 
hounds also reached the wall, but being too niiich exhausted^ 
it lay down and immediately expired t the other, unable any 
longer to continue the pursuit, fell down dead within a small 
distance of the place. This is perhaps the longest chase re- 
corded in the annals Qf sta^-huntin^. They advanced as 
far as Red-kirk, near Annan, in Scotland, distant from Whin- 
field park forty -six miles by the post-road, so that the cir* 
cuitous route they might be supposed to take could scarce- 
ly be less than a hundred ana twenty miles. The horns 
of this stag, which were the largest ever seen in that part of 
the country, were aflUxed to a large tree in the park, ia 
commemoration of this extraordinary chace. 

THE IRISH WOLF DOG. 

If the largest of the canine species, and its appearance the 
most beautiful and majestic. It was peculiar to Ireland, 
but it now almost extinct. This was, according to Buffouy 
the famous Wolossian dog of antiquity. 
' Wolvm are no longer to be met with in Ireland { and this 
kind of dog is nnservic<fabie for hunting either the stag, 
the fox, or the hare; we need not there bte at a loss to dis- 
csvcr the caase of the |)reed being neglected : it iroM, 
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however, be worth preserTiog, as it ir a feeauUftil aaimal, 
'lis Mf^ect viild, and its dispositi»D gentle. Altkongb it iie> 
ver seeks to qu«m;l with aaj other ck>ga« it it far .Miperior 
ia cunbai both to the buii Mg audi the aoastifEL 

THB BEAGLE. 

14 the stnsllest of all the dogs kept for the diaee* and i» 
used only ia htfating the hare. II is &r ivferior m speed 
to that aiugiiilf whtcb ia the pciaeifal object of ila pimait; 
but by its exqaisifte si:eDi ii traces her footsteps throagb sJl 
4)er tttfoioga and wiBdingB with the greatest ezaclfieaa» aad 
with jroncwrfttl porseTeraace, intil she beeoaus ai length 
exhausted, and unable any looger to continue her HlgbC 

THE HARRIER. 

DM#aas |r««a tbe h^gle in being soaspwhat bu^gar,. aa aJsi 
auM-e wMtn a»d w igoroas^ It pimsuiag Ike hare witib eagm 
inuDdkuosity, and softroely givtes her aay time to bneatiies 
and the most active sportsiaan finds it suffieient eaerciaR ta 
ke» up with the pack. These hounds exert their iroicss 
yfim cheeitfiiJiieis, and fnake that lively harraoay whicli hai 
jever dat^Med the eacs of the true sportsraaa. 

tHfi LAROfi WATER SPANIEL^ 

Is cbiefiy used in discovertajip the haunts of wild dack«« 
and other water (om\ i ii» fond of the water* and awioit 
]VjbIL Inits^ dispotition it is docile and obedieati ila&na 

15 elegant i its hair beautifully curled i its ears are loiig» and 
it^ asoect is sagacious and pleasing. . These dogs are ez» 
tremeiy useful in Ending birds that nave been shot, or dis- 
abled, aad fetching them tmt fron places which the sparts* 
i\iaa cannot conveniently approach. The small water span* 
iel IS of a less s'utc, hvA reseaables the other in form* and is of 
similar habits and disposition* 

THE ROUGH WATER DOG. 

AaxiTS of two varieties, one of a larger* and the other 
<^ a smaller size : but they are both remarkable for their 
loiuF ska^y hair, and their aptness to felch any thinftespe- 
6iaiiy ouTof the water. They are web4boted, ^S swiin^ 
with great ease-; they are fond of water, and are e^^treme- 
iy useful ID hunting ducks* and other a^^atijC fiiwL 
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THE LAND SPANIEL (Plate Wt.) 

Tbis 18 a handsome and active' do^s its use'and quali- 
ties are well known. Its scent is exquisite, and its sagacity 
in discovering the various kinds of ffame, with its caution in 
approaching^ then)» exhibits a woniterfui specimen of animal 
i nstinct. 

THE 8PR1NGEE Oil GOCKEB. 

Is an indefatigable ptirsticr of its eaine, and exceedingly 
active and expert in raising woodcocKsandsnhies from tiieir 
haunts in the woods and marshes which they frequent. 

Of this kind also seems to he that handsome little animal, 
known by the appelatioa of King Charles's dog, the favour- 
ite companion of that monarch, who is said to have beeu 
generally attended by several of that kind. 

Somewhat similar to this, but much smaller, is the shock 
dog, a diminutive creature, almost lost in (he great quantity 
of hatr, which covers it from hend to foot. 

THE SPANISH POINTER 

Is of fureign origin, as its name seemin to imply ; but it 
is now naturalized.iQ this country, which has lon^ been fa- 
mous for Dogs of this kind i the greatest attention being 
paid to preserve the breefd in its utmost purity. 

This Dog is remarkable for the aptness and facility witli 
which it receives instruction : It may be said to be almost 
self-taught « whilst the Enf^lish Pointer requires the great-r. 
est care and attention in breaking and traiaing to the sport. 
The Spanish Pointer, however, is not so durable ^nd hardy 
Dor so able 'to undergo the fatigues of an extensive range 
It IS chiefly employed in finding partridges, pheasantu, &€• 
either for the gun or the net. 

It is said, that an English nobleman (Robert Dudley, duke 
of NorthumberKnd) was the first that broke a Setting-Dog 
to the net* 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

li one of the largest, as well as the most sagacious and 
useful animals of the canine race. The dimensions of one 
now or lately kept at Eslington, in Northumberland, the seat 
of Sir H. 6. Liddeil, Bart, were, according to Mr. Bewick, 
as follows ; from the nose to the end of the tail, six feet 
two inches; the length of the tail, one foot ten inches i 
froQi one fore foot over the shoulders to the other, five 
feet seven inches ; girt behind the shoulders, three feet 
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two ki«faei| woA fomd tlu upper part of tfae fi»re 1^, nine 
fnchei and a half* It was Tory fond of fishy and wotdd eal 
it raw oat of tile net§. It was web- footed* could swim and 
dire extremely well, and bring up any thmg from the bot- 
tom of the water. Th« extraordinary sagacity of these 
dogs, joined to their attachment to their masters, renden 
them, in certain situations, highly valuable* as will appear 
from the two foMowing well attthenttcated «i6cdote» . 

A shi|i beiongifig to Newcaatle, beii^ wrecked near Tar- 
moulii ¥k a severe storm A. D. 1789, and aH the crew lost 
a Newfomidiand dog alone escaped to land, brin^isic^ the 
captain*s pofiketteok in his mouth. He landed aoMdjil a 
crowd of poypJe, many of whom, ia vain, endeaTowred (o 
take it frem him. The sagacious animal* m if senatlile of 
the importance ef.the charge, which had probabljr been de- 
livered to him by his perishing master, at ieaeth leaped 
fawniagly against the breast ofa man who iiad attrsurfed 
his notice among the crowd, and detif ered to him the book. 
The dog immecuAtely returned to the beach, and watched 
with great attention for every thing that came a-shore 
from the wrecked ves^nl, seizing every thing that came np, 
and cadeavouriDg to bring it sale to land. 

As another instance of the docility and sagacity of fhese 
animals, Mr. Beii^ick relates,, that a gentleman walking 
by the side of the river Tyne, and observed on the op- 
posite sid« a child fall into the water, gave notice to his 
d-()g, which immediately Jumped in swam overt and 
catchii^ hold of the child with his motil^, brought it safe 
to land. 

In the country from whence these dop originally were 
brought, and from which they derive their name, thef aiw 
extremely useful. Three or four of them yoked to a «ledge, 
wilt draw for several "miles two or three hundred weight of 
wood, without any driver or conductor, and after deiiver- 
tn^ their loads, regularly r<ftum. The Newfoundlaad dog 
is indeed a most valuable creature, and we cannot contem- 
plate his astonishing sagacity without admiring the wonder- 
ful works of the Creator, displayed in the varioaft modifi* 
caiiousofaoimal instinct. 

THB GREENLAND DOG. 

The savage aspect and disposition of this Dog seem to 
hear some affinity to the rigours of the climate it inhabits* 
The Pomeraniaa or Wo!f Do^ of M. Buflfony the Siberian,. 
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upland, and I^ela&d I>ogsare somewhsl sitntlar in ii in 
»e sliarptien of ttcirTnuEzle9,m Iheir longsha^y hai.-, and 
Lxshy cnrlitig tails. The principal dtfferatrce is in their size, 
liougb much larger, they ail of thein hare some nesemb- 
i.nce to the Shepherd's Boj^. 

Most of the Greenland Do^9 are ^hite; but some are 
pot ted « and some black. They may rather be said to hnvd 
han bark. The Greenlanders sonielimes eat their flesh; 
rhey make garments of their skins, and use thera in draw- 
ng sledges; to which they jokethera, four, ^ye^ and some- 
Li ines six together. 

The Dogfc of Kamschaika arc commonly black or white. 
They are strong-, nimble, and active ; and are yery usef'al 
in drawing sledges, the only method of f ravelling in that 
dreary country during the winter. They trarel with great 
expedition. Captain King relates, thaf, during his slay 
their, a courier with dispatches, drawn by them, perform- 
ed a Journey of 270 miles in less than four days. The sled- 
ges are usually drawn by five Oogs, four of them yoked two 
and two abreast ; The reins being fastened to a collar ronnd 
the leadii^ Dog»s neck, are of little use in directing the 

1>ack ; the driver depending chiefly upon their obedience to 
lis voice, with which he animates them to proceed. Gre^ 
care and attention are consequently utsed in training up those 
for leaders, which are more valuable according to their 
steadiness and docility; the sum of fortv roubles, or ten 
pounds being no unusual price for one of them. — The rider 
lias a crooked stick, answering the purpose both of whip and 
reins; with which, by striking on the snow, he regulates 
the speed of the Dogs, or stops them at his pleasure. When 
they are inattentive to their duty, he often chastises them 
by throwing it at them. He discovers great dexterity in 
regaining his stick, which is Uie greatest diificulty attending 
hissitaation^ for if he should happen to lose hi« stick, the 
Dogs immediately discover the circumstance, and seldom 
fail to set off at tull sjieed, and continue to run till their 
strength is exhausted, or till the carriage is overturned, and 
dashed to pieces, or hurried down a precipice. 

THE MASTIFF. (PiatetS) 
The real raasliff is much larger and stronger thart the hull 
d«>g. Hi« cars are pendulous his lips large and loose, jus 
aspect sullen, and his bark loud and terrific. The distrti- 
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piUhing charaeteritttc of his dUpositjon is that' of hts^ 
iuilhful guardian of property, BJMuuWsrlms n<' tlepredab 
to lie coiumitted en the premiaes where nc reMOes. ^ 
Cailust who wrote in the reign of Queen £11 ra»iveth» iDfor: 
us, that three of these dos;8 were reckoiied a match foi 
bear, and four for a liuni bat from an expersroenl roadr 
the presence of Kin^ James the First, it appeared that &b 
wait not an equal match for three of them ; for although U 
of the dogs were disabled in the conflicts, tfie tfairti »e 2<l 
the lion by the lip* and held him fur MoiiietiiTie, until, bet:^ 
dreadfully torn by his claws, he was ohli^ecl to Ict^o \ 
hold i and the lion, exhausted by the congest , took a sudilrj 
leap over the doj^s, and retired t4i h:A den. fts^xpcrimeiitN 
however* of thik kind, cannot give us auy Just notion ofth 
proportion of courai^e and strength between those anin^a:*; 
for it must be considered that the lion in question* beiidi' 
having lost much of his natural ferocity by the tt:mpefslun 
of the climate, had long been in a state ot confinement uc- 
der the subjection of man. It is therefore impossible to a*- 
cert^ain how many maUifi^ would be a match for thai a'- 
daunted animal in his state of natural 6ercenes9, under tk 
burning influence of an African sun in the deserts of Btk- 
dulgerid. 

THE BULL DOG (Plaie%S,) ] 

If probably the moat courageous animal that nature has 

groduced. It ia not so large as many other kinds oi dng«, 
ut very strong and muscular. 11^ nose is short, and its as- 
pect fierce. Its coura^^e in attacking the bull is well koovoi 
and to the disgrace of humanity has been too often put >o 
the triaL The persevering resolution and ardour of these; 
dogs, is exhibited in an instance which happened some years 
ago at a bull-baiting in the north of tn^Iand: a perso&) 
confident of the courage of his dog, laid some tri fling w^- 
ger^ that he would, at seperate times, tut off its four f?et. 
^nd that, after every amputation, it woufd attack the bull* 
The barbarous ex|»eriment was tried, and tlie dog contioucd 
to seize the buH. in the same manner as if he had been per- 
fectly whole, exhibiting at the same time a strikin^^ exam- 
ple of his ferocious coui^ige, and of the barbarity of his un- 
feeling owner. 

The number of this species of dogs is very much dimin- 
ished, and its total extinction would be a desirable circum- 
stance $ for as it always makes its attacks ¥(ilhuut barking, 
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^ |« m very daageroat aaimftlp and ought aever to be ap» 
proached by strangers without great caution* However^ aa 
the barbarous diversion of bull-baitino^ is now almost entire- 
ly laid aside, the breed of bull dogs will be little attended to* 
^nd probably will be soon lost in the confusion of intermU- 
turea* 

THB GREYHOUND. (Plate «8.> 

Trb Greyhound is the fleetest of all Dogs» and can out* 
run every animal of the chase i but as it wants the fiicultj 
<if scentin^^, it only follows by the eye. It was formerly 
held in such estimation » as to be considered the peculiar 

companion of Gentlemen ; and, by the forest laws of King 

Canute, it was enacted, that no person under that degree 

filHYuld presume to keep a Greyhound. 
The sroaH Italian Greyhound is not above haff ibe siae, 

but perfectly sirailiar in form. Its shape is exquisitely 

beautiful and delicate.-^1t is not common in this country. 

the climate being too rigorous for the extreme delicacy Of 

its constitution. 

THE TERRIER. 

Has a most acute smell* is generally an attendant -on eta- 
ry pack of Hounds, and is very expert in foreing foxes or 
other game out of their coverts. It is the determined en^ 
ray ofall the vermin kind # such as Weasels, Foumarts, 
Badgers, Rats, Mice, &c. It is fierce, keen, and hardy i 
and, in its encounters with the Bad^r, sometimes meets 
with very severe treatment, which 4t sustains with great 
courage and fortitude ) and a well-trained veteran Dog 
frequently proves more than a match for that hard-biting 
animal. 

There are two kinds of Terriers, — ^the one rough, short 
legged, lone-backed, very strong, and most coonnonly of a 
black or yellowish colour, mixM with white $ the other is 
smooth, sleek, and beautifully formed, having a shorter bo- 
dy, and more sprightly annearance: It is generally of a 
reddiih-brown colour, or black, with tanned lees 9 and is 
similiar to the rough Terrier in disposition aoflaouitief, 
but ioferior ih size, strength, and fieroeness. 

THE TURNSPIT 

A vigilant and spirited little dog, is now but sddom em- 
ployed, although its services were uf great ulility before the 
I n^enuitf of mechanical imiirovenieiUs rendered them un- 
VoL, I. • . Q, 
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B^cflnry. ^Before the invenlioo of a baiter method of 
woAuK tke fiNt, it was curious to observe tfae labcMirs of 
this usmI little animaL 

U is jr«penitt^ loof^-bodiedl, has short crooked legv, its 
tail c4ricd o|hni iIs hMU It is peoahar ia Ae colour of its 
eyes* the same dog often haviag the iris of one eje blacky 
and the ^other while* 

THE PUG DOG. 

Is formed exactly in the same manner as tfaej baU ^og, 
but ranch smaller, and its tail curls upon its back. It was 
formeiiy very common in England, hot now the breed be- 
gins to be scarce. Mrs. Piozzi informs us, that she saw 
^reat numbers of them at Padua, and thai it still roaaBtaios 
its place in the favour of the ladies in that city« 

From the mixture of these, and other breeds, we have 
inessets, Isp-dogs, waps, dancers, mongrels, and an endlsss 
•ttmber of varieties and compounds. 

There are several peculiarities common to all lUiiJuala of 
the dog kind, mentioned by Liunseus, with which I ahall 
conclude its history i the prmcip^l of whidi are as follows : 
the dc« IS twaAyrmrtm% tta stomach digesb bones ; it eats 
•Iprais for a vmnit i Toids its vriiie «idewayfr and commonly 
where other dogs have done before % smcllls at a stranger ; 
4Cafcety ever sweets, but Mis tout Its tengne when hot $ is 
-sii^lect to the hydrophobia ; its sense of hearing very 
<|ttiat t when asleep, ii apt to dfeam ; goes with young aixty- 
Hirae difs, aadcosnmonly brin^forA from four to eight at 
Mie tisM; howlsatoertatn mosicalifflto : when about to lie 
do fl m » fisqoentiy eoes rottod the- place i is an enemy to 
bemws and iH-teoking people, and attacks them witfiout 
the least proTooation ; and is said 'to be sick at the approach 
^kad weather. I cannot, however, i^ree with the learn- 
ed aatwaliit, when he asserts, that the male puppies Tesera> 
Ue the dog, and the female the bitch t or that it is a cha- 
racter ooramon. to the whole species, that tfae tail always 
bends to the left nde. To these we mav add, as equally 
waid of tembttoa, avemarkofM. BniR)n,thatafei9aie 
hound, coveredwith a dog of her own kind^ has been known 
to produce a-mixed race, consisting of hounds and terriers. 
I mentioned these to shew that too much caution caoac^t 
be used in forming; general characters or systematic ar- 
rangements ; and I leave it to the experience of the most in- 
attentive observer to^etect such palpable absurdities. 
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TBE HA&B. (Pl^ 8».> 

It wotild appear from its prominent eyei, atad Its Fon^ 
fle^ctble ears, thftt nature intetided the hare to be coosftantty 
on it# gaard-, and to} We in a state of terror i and indeeo, 
few anirnals' have a ^eater nirmber of enemies. Tb)ey are 
th« prey of Ihe fox, the wolf, and of e^very rapacious quad- 
rupdd. They produce an offspring.ibr the owl; the buzzard 
and the eagle; they inhabit every region, and every where 
haTe new enemies $ they are every where prolific, but eef- 
dom attain the natural period of their lives. Without in- 
genuity to protect their young^t they are neither hidden in 
the ground, or in the creriees of the rock* Without arms 
or courage to defend themselves, the parent hares are un- 
able to repel their feebieut foes. Their timidity suggestSi 
to them, tnat their safety is in flight. It occasiomdty, how- 
ever, suggests recourses above the ordinary effort of their 
instinct. A hare has been- known to start from its seat at 
the distant sovmd of the hunting horn, run to a pool, and 
swim to a bed of rushesin the middle of itf and lie down to. 
avoid being chaced by dop. A hare, after runainc; two 
hours before dogs, will push another from its seat and take 
possession of it. After a chace, a hare will leap into a sheep 
told and lie down among them, or it will run in among a 
flock of sheep and so along with them. Hares, from the 
shortness of their fore-legs, run awkwardly down hills ; 
therefore, when pursued, they always take the ascent, they 
run along with the wind, and frequently return on their 
cteps. Though the hare is timid and defenceless, is doom* 
ed to perpetual dangers in the field, it is not satisfied with^ 
the security of a domestic life. When taken young, it is 
easily tamed, it is gentle and caressing, but he takes the 
first opportunity of flying off and regaining its liberty* 
Hares never go far from the place of their birthi When 
the young separate from their mother, they make a form 
or seat at the distance of sixty or eighty paces. When hunt- 
ed, they never remove to a great distance, and always re- 
turn to'their seat. Whatever number of hares may be in 
the neighbourhood, every one has a seat where it sits in so- 
litude and silence. They sleep most part of the day, ai 
ni|rht they have something like fellowship, and leap, gamboU 
and chace one another by moon-light, but the most accideOf- 
tal noise will alarm and separate them in an instant. Hares 
feed on herbs, leaves, and grain ; they eat the bark of all 
young trees, excepting that of the alder and lime, and are 
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fond of bireb, parsley, aod pinkt. Tbey acquire Hieir 
growth in one year» and live seven. The female goes with 
Toung Ibirty dajs, and brings three or four at a time. The 
Dody of the hare is of a tawny colour above, aod wbite 
beneath, the tail is blaek above, the throat and breast ate 
red s the fur b of great use in the manufacture of batn. 

THE RABBIT (««te29.) , 

Is an animal so common, and so well known in CTerrpart 
of this kingdom, that any description of its form woom be 
superfluous ; it may not, however, be amiss to obserFe, that 
although the tame kind assume a varietj of colours, the 
wild are invariably brown. 

NotwiUistanding the general resemblance which exists be- 
tween this animal and tne hare, their habits and prcHpensities 
. are very different, as well as their fecundity, and several 
•ther distiDguishing characteristics ; and they also 8f»eni to 
]iav& a jiaf oral aversion for each other. 

The rabbit lives to the age of nine or ten years. It pre- 
fers a warm climate ; -and in Sweden, and other nortfiem 
regions, it cannut be reared but in houses. It is common, 
however, in all the temperate countries of Europe* In 
S^pain they had once become so numerous, and were founif 
so destructive to vegetation, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to introduce ferrets from Africa, in ordef to dimin- 
ish their numbers. 

They abound in every part of Great Britain, especiall? 
in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and on the wohk 
of Yorkshire ; but in manv of these parts several warrens 
are lately converted into sheep pasture, or tillage, and the 
number of rabbits is consecueDtly diminishing. 

The fecundity of the rabbit is astonishing, and exhibits a 
curious article m the history of animated nature. This lit* 
tie quadruped breeds seven times in tbe year, and generally 
produces seven or eight young at a time ; whence way be 
calculated the wonderful, and almost incredible increase of 
which a single pair might in a few years be capable $ but as 
their propagation is rapid, their enemies aluo are numerous. 
Poxes, foumarts, and almost all animals of the weasel kind,, 
nake them their prey,. without reckoning the immense 
numbers taken for the use of man. Indeed, if a consider- 
able reduction did not by various means take place, there 
js every reason to believe that their numbers would exceed 
the nc^B of support, and totally consume the whole veget* 



•Bte prodBoe «f liio arautrf. ; . M ibift iiilnMt, tMfHf^r^, te 
well at m imu^ otii«rt^ ^ discover d* sirlMdg diiipmx ^ 
Ibe wMom ef tlie €Ntetor> in m «ta«lly pfopertkNiiBg H^ 
ttt^afoie of ^MBodily aad desllwcfcieo. 

ffae rabbit ifr tfot aiMOig tba indig^ftotfi ODhiMir df* A^^- 
*i€a I biifc IB oiMiy of Ibo WcMi^India MMdr tiH^e tre gMd 
ftmnbor* wbi«b hate originated from a Mt^ caitM thstbet 
UnOi Ibe old coftlineiiti ;^ ^ ' 

Qoe fArikieg dtMimtbuitf between Ibe Mbibr of tliis 

SoadruMd* and tboie cf tbe bare, to wbiob, altflon^h iif« 
srior ta iize» it beari^io iritible a reiemblafoce, i#, tbdt the 
forsier borrows in boles in ibe groimd, while tiie htter 
depends o« spoAd for its securily. The flesh of the rabfoit„. 
as well as thai of the hare^ ie^eoteeitied oadeanby the ,lewi« 
and tbe Mahometans, but it considered a» a delicacy among^ 
Christians ; and the far of the one as well as of the others 
ctinstitotes a Ycrj eonaidefable artide iii tbe mttiufaetfire 
of hats. Tbe skins of tbe rabbits mdoed, cooslikate no 
taaH pact of the profits of those who keep warrens^ 

THJB MOLB (Plate 99.) 

tan eyef of tbe Mole »re s0 smaM, and to deeply bid M 
Us fiify that it is not wonderful ft hat been reported to be 
bHad. II is donbtful whether its eyea coold be ef niBci 
use in a ro.€ky situatioo, whore \% •oM not burrow deep, 
^d were frequently obligf^d to cooae aibfoid for food i but 
tending, as tt coostanUy does, under the gfOund, and linr« 
nisbed with a strong sense of smell, to enable it to seek for 
roots and reptiles, J ho Mole, at least with ns, eOtirefy re*' 
linqnisb^ the benehts of Yision^ It has, howtrrer, in its 
retreat, the entrance to which b elwaofs shot, a seenrity be- 
yond that of other animals. Effectuallr defended against 
the attack of erery qaadru|ied and biro* of prey, it has no 
eniioiea but tbe ^rsecuting ingenuity of man, and accidents 
that resalt from^ta own instinct litpr it delights In the soft 
eartii of meadowr and low grounds, which aJSfound with ek- 
eellent roots, with insects, and wiUi worms i bnt in these 
sitnationst so sobject to bo oYoHlo^ed by inundations, yast 
numborsof Ibem are destroyed* Indeed, Mofet multiply 
so fast* ibat, were tbete oaniberi not eQBistaatly>redoced, 
they would perhaps do more misrbief bebw eroiind, by de- 
stroying the roots of idaati, than ia effected raoTo bvaS tbe 
ravages of quadrupeds and birds. The nert in which tbej 
deposit their young is of a cnf ious stroctiire, and ii erected 

Qs 
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kk the larf»t of Ikafe hillockf we lee in the firfJe, TAe 
liUoekfornwaa arch io the iuide, firmly Boaad witli rooit^ 
and famported with pilUurs» below this arch i» erected aac 
ther bmock, upon the top of which the nest u constructed 
•fherhsaad Imtci, and atted to eoalaia ive or aiz jooo;. 
It if above the forface of the ground^aad cHinot be *flv^»^ 
k;f ordinary iniindationt. The internal hiliock ie perforated 
with holety which go in all directions into the emrtlH aacf thee 
ttaintotheaiirface. Through these holet» the old ones eeek 
for Dooriihnieyit to thetr young* or carry them tyflTon the 
bast approach of danger. The Mole is usualhr Mack, and 
covered with hair closer and softer than the finest velvet. 
Its ikin is so toagh« that it cap hardly be cat,, and the fare- 
part of its body is remarkably strong and moscular* 

TB& MOUSB» iPiaU SO.} 

Is a neat little lively animal, bat is an object of antii»athj to 
many i this most be occasioned bv the mischief it di^cB^ and 
by its beio^ dofnestic witboot being familiar. There ia.no 
debarring it from the cup-board^ and its appearance ia al- 
ways sudden. Its mption is a race and a stop. It ie easily 
firightened » before it be well seen, it is out of sight. Ccn*- 
itsntly expressing alarm itself, it comrauincates afaurm to o- 
therfc Its own terror is indeed well-founded, for it has ma» 
Of enemies. • It is persecuted b^ traps, poison, and cats 
within doors, and in the fields, it is- seised 1^ owlaand other 
birds of prey ; by weasels, and even by rats. They mnlti-> 
ply proaigioosly, and are found in every quarter of the 
^orio. The dun colour of the mouse is fnequently changed 
to white, itsfiiU bright eye has then a fine effect ; and it is 
altogethei a pretty littie creature.. 

THE LONG TAILED FIELD MOUSE 

Is only found in fields or gardens. They do much mischief 
in the country, where they have been known to dig up the 
new sown acorns, and not leare a single seed i they are, 
however, easily. killed with flat stones,- slightly sapported 
by a stick, and baited with' roasted walnots, which they are- 
very fond of. They fonn their adstt in the ground not fiur 
from the surface, and amass great qoantitiei of acorns, beech- 
mast and grain, for the winter. The body is of a yeOow 
ishcoIous,.eBd about fouf inches long. - 
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THE SHORT TAILED FIELD MOUSE 

So KS ^eot damage in fields of corn, where it cats the stalk, 
that it may come to the ears. It burrows ia the f^round 
and lajs ap store for the winter. 

THE SHREW MOUSE 

Is among the smallest of qaadrapeds, and occupies a station 
l^etweeii the rat and the mole. It is less than the momie* 
bot not so ag^ile. It has the long snout. of the mole, but its 
eyee* thoueh small* are laiver. It frequents hay-lofts, 
stables and dunghills, and fee£ on com» insects and putrid 
flesh* It has so disagreeable a smell, that though the cats 
kill, they do not eat it. It if of a brown colour^ and is 
common over all Europe. 

THE RAT. (PMeS9.) 

If tbo Rat were large and strong in nroportion to lis fero- 
city* no animal- were more formidabiew It is an enemy to 
every liTin^ creature ; and it wages war with its own speei^iu 
In its turn it is opposed and made the prey of many enemies i 
but in spite of the ravaees of the cat and the weaselt tiio 
mares a«id the poison of men, though the number of rat» is 
in some places lessened, they are sUll Tetj^ numerous, and 
they permit not the Tigilence pf the housewife or storekeep* 
or to slumber. The? are rery destructive in bams and gra* 
naries of com. In tno dwelling-bouse, nothing is exempted 
from destruction ; they gnaw linen-cloth and finmitttfe i 
they lodge in the ceiling and panelling of the walls, where 
they drag every thing uey can destroy * and form magasines 
for their young. Thj^ breed often in a year, and hive six 
or seren at a tune. When the young ones venture sbroadf 
the mother watches them and defends them from the cat* 
With the instinctive courage that nature almost universally 
has imparted to a mother, she hazards a most unequal com* 
bat, and furiously maintains it that her ol&pring may escape. 
The rat is n(»t otherwise courageous ; it lights the weasel» 
who sttacks it m its hole ; but this, too, is the combat of 
despair, for though the weasel is the smallest animal, he is 
always victorious. This is owio^ to the stracture of their 
Jawi. The rat tears furiously with his foreteeth, and con- 
tinues to inflict new wounds ; but the weasel bites with his 
whole jaw I he rivets his teeth where he bites ^ he sucks 
the blood, and cannot be disengaged from his hold, till the 
death of the victim has completed his conquest. When 
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proviflioiis fT^w icarce* rats i^et6«r ofleaiMtller. Tlie attrttn^ 
Lli ihe weak ; threy open titeir headf and eat Ike brain* aorf 
afterwards the rest of the body ; and tbu daily ma— g c ie if 
continued till b^ theruselyes they are neatly exterixMnated^t 
This is a shock in^ scene ; and yet it is but a pictufe'in small, 
and simply exhibits the wreakaof <Sottfticting Dations among' 
msmf who very seldom etei plead for th«ir dwaelatinnai tiii 
preasing apo'^gy of rM* Titis cannibal caniicl wiMwig Ihd 
aats^ flcoounts tbf %h^ sudden disapf earaooe froan ^tasoet 
wifare theii aambers bi^ed ovetfy art to nabdiie tiiem, aad 
iiliara their dapredalions droi^e the poii cs sar froaa k^lt» 
Uilatiofii Tbciy wese ttansp^rted t» South Aaiaaica by tk« 
Bufope%aa iu I54l» aadabey are now the past of aB tlit 
continent. They swarm in the islaads of the ladiaa awaaai 
and at Otaheite they will attack the inhabitants when they 
are asleep i who hold them in such abhorence, that they 
wW nol eren kilt them feast tbey be poUcrte<f by their ttnicfL 
Tloy «re of tf deep iron grey coloiir, seren indiev foAg^ tho 
Itil near oitfht* 

TBM BROWN HAT. 

jts iTttie Slack. Kats wore noi suflkientiy disagrooable ncagb- 
kouTfti the Brown Eab made their appeaiance m £urope« 
for tbe first time* about the hennaing of tho l&tb ceBturj^ 
llieT are larger^ stroafiXMr* bolder and more prolofic th^n^tfia 
iladt 'AaL 6t a reodish brown colour, the body icjiiao^ 
iocbes longt the tail the same.; when pursued* they will tiirq 
dnd bite ike hand or stick that aisaiU them. They arodoce 
from, twelve to eighteen at a time. They burrow* like tha 
water rat« in the sldea of ponds aad <titcheik They awina 
and dive weA» and take the water readily. They uto oa 
flruit and grain » but eat young hares aad partridgea. Whe» 
they quit the fields in winter, they enter the hen-*hoiisew 
alid* like the polecat* kill all tho jroung birds j among straw 
aad graiiitiiey do infinite misohief by choping ro^icn moro 
tbaa they devour. Neither common rats nor mice exist ia 
tkeir neighbourhood ; but thoy themselves may be destroy* 
ed by ff rretSr who attack them in their holes as furioiiily a* 
^ey do th^ rabbit Thoy swarm in Petersburgh and Prus* 
sia* It is thought* that they were brought from IndUa, 
where i| is said, that they so undermkio thefoniidation of 
homos, that they Irequently fall. 
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THE WATBE RAT 

Nbitrbb enlen the boute nor the barn, but iakes np iff «- 
hod9 on the margin of poob and ditches, and feedb on small 
fish and frj, firoj^ and insects. Its toes are not connected 
^y membranes^ yet it swims admirablyy and keeps long on- 
der .water. Its colour is black, it has a thick olunt nose, 
and IS about the sisee of the common rat. The peasants of 
France, during the time of lent, used to eat the water rat 
aod the otter. 

THE MUSK RAT (pate SO; 

Is said to be shaped like one of our water rats, but larger. 
It has a fine musky scent. It builds in the marshes, by the 
water-side, with two or three ways into them} and is finely 
daubed wiluin, having three lodgiog-rooms, one bigber 
than another. It is thought to live mostly on firii. 

THE LAND TORTOISE. (PiaU SO) 

Is found from one to four or five feet in length, and from- 
five to eighteen inches across the back. -The head, which 
it can, at pleasure, protend beyoud, or draw within the 
shell, resembles that of the serpent kind. The tail is lon^^ 
and scalj, and the exterior covering of the animal is conn- 
posed of several pieces 6f shell joined together in the firm* 
est and most compact maoner, and somewhat resembling 
the tiling of a house. 

This aninf^, which is of the most pacific disposition, is 
admirably armed for defence. It is also remarkable for 
longevity; and although it is difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise duration of its life, there is a ^ ell authenticated instance 
of one kept in the gardens of Lambeth Palace, which was 
known to have lived above a hundred and twenty years. 
The tortoise iff, indeed so tenacious uf life, that it cannot* 
irithout difiicuttv, be destroyed : it even, in some measure^ 
seems calculated for immortality; tor it is said that it re- 
tains the vital principle a considerable time after the loss of 
its brain, and even of its head. Experiments, shockin? to 
humanity, have sometimes been made, in order to see how 
far this animal is capable of enduring pain; but i flatter 
nj^iielf, that you will agree ^tth me, that all knowledge 
gained by so flagrant an offence a^uinut the Creator of tbet 
universe, as thiti infliction of to*^mrnts on his UQofi*euding 
creatures, had better for vvcr remain concealed. 
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Th» nuMt airiolM etrcangtaiice l» tfie . _ 

mai k, tkal the fenalehM&large f^di vndcr tier belly, 
'mkkk 9k» receives mmI Bonrime Her jood]^. Tbis p»i 
vontaiB^ ker teatoi aadtfa* voaaff^ as soo« ^m thegr an 
bfOH^lrt f or tk* teU sMbsr here,, aad aMere so ciMeiy tint 
diey CMUMt «pe easily seperatcd. They abide is f hi* ne* 
iwceptacte titt th^ hare acquired same streo^tb, ^eimg a I 
first very small, weak, and blind. The mother^ who c» 
open and shot the poach at pleasure, then ailovrs to gaoot 
in ouest of food, ana receives them back on the apjpearaocs 
of m^er^ or when she means to transport thenr to- aiiother 
ptooe. She haa fife or six at a lime. Thf9 Oppeaaim has 
a round b«Ay , ooireroA with dirty and dnsk y katr. The Icgt 
mn shortw A sraail part of the tail is hairy i the- resaMider 
is coTered with siiuUI scales, and possesses the |rrehensife 
power of some of the monkeys. With tbisitban^ from 
the branch of a tree, and reaches its fruit, or by swinging it 
throws ilkelffrofii one tree to another. Ithtrnta eagerly 
■fler birds, and their nests, and is also very destractire ta 
poultry. It borrow in the ground, and is found id Mexico, 
aaid SottHl America. 

THB KANGUROO 

IiTB^BtTft the western part of New Holland. The fore legi 
of this animal, which are Tcry short, are rendered vseleM 
for walking from the length and strength of the hind l^s, 
which are nearly as long as ilabody i it»therie£ure, goesen- 
tireljr on its hind legs, and its molion is performed hy leaps. 
In this manner it springs from rock to rock , -and progreasive- 
ly over bnshes seven or eight feet high.. VnMin. it is ia 
itiotion, it carries its tail at right angles with its body » and 
1^ hen it atights, looks often back. It is very timid at the 
fight of men : it leaps from them with amazing Tclocityy 
and is much too swift for gr^py hounds. It lurks in lon^ 
grass, and feeds on vesetables^ From the nose to the tail, it 
is about three feet i the tail is about three feet nine. It is 
dun-coloured, good eating, and weighs eighty or ninetj^ 
pounds. 

THE POTTO OR SLOTH. (Plat0 81.) 
Which is eaten and eagerly sought for, both by rapacious 
animals and men, makes no'l the smallest resistance 5 and if 
so much otherwise exposed by its extraordinary sluggish 
mavemeuts, that it is wonderful the race ihookl MibsisU 
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U strong' aad stiff leffi mae fumniied 'wk^ long daws, 'vrhicli 
»are^y cndble ittocliuib.tremat die rate of IweWe feet in 
lie »oor* It remaiBii on the twee for leTerat week a, and 
loea Aot leaire it till tt haf devouted ail' the leaves, the fruit, 
u»d tiie twigs. Whether it hat not the power ofdesceml- 
iD^« or ^rhether it would take too iniich time, when the 
uree \m bare* it Allows itself to tumble from the top, like aa 
inaiMmated mass, uoon the ground $ it then feeds upon 
irhat may have fallen from the tree^ but before it can 
Teach another, so slowly it stretcbes out its foot, and so te- 
dioualy it trails its body on the ^roundt thatdayaare some^ 
timea consumed in the rout, and it sulfeciao ezee^ia ofiuinger. 
\ta vnaensibilitY, however, is extreme » for it shriaks aot 
from blowa, and: no whipping: can make it inceease its pace. 
It is this wantof seusibility Qiaf renders it defenceless, ra* 
ther than the want of arms; for a Slo,th that had seiaeda 
do^, held him fast with his feec for four dajia, ao that. he 
pertshed with hunger. It usually hanj^s from ahranch aus* 
pended by the dawf* la this sitBation it holh eats and 
aleeps. The Sloth inhabits South America. . 

THE COATI MONDI (Pkle 31} 

la afi animal of Brazil, havi ng a snout of about a foot long ; 
which is much bigger in proportioa than any other part of 
his body. His eyes are like a pigs, and his earn like those 
of a rat. The fore-feet hare eiKh fire taes; those of the 
fore-paws ana loager than those of the hinder. Its bair Is 
short, roughs knotty, and black on the haok) tiie rest 4lf 
the bod J is a mixture of black and -red. 

THE TATUS OR ARMADILLO (Plate SI) 

Is fouod only in South- America, where there are seteiai 
Taneti<9s of them. They are all covered. with a strong crust 
or shell, and are distinguished from each other by the num- 
ber of the flexible bands of wbich it is composed*;— 14 is a 
haracUesi, tnoffeflsive animal ; feeds osi tvots, fruits, and o* 
ther vegetables; grows very fat; and is greatly esteemed 

for the delicacy of its flesh. The Indians hvxntit with 

small dogs trained for thiU purpose —When surpriaed, it 
runs to its hole, or attempts to make a new one, which it 
does with great expedition, having strongs daws on its fore 
feet, with which it adheres m) firmljjr to the ground, that, if 
it should be caught by the tail whilst making its wa^ hito 
the eartb« its resistance is so great, that it will semetimes 
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leave it in the handi of itt purmert : To avoid f hit, \k 
hunter has recourae to artiiioe; and, by ttf^kliag it witJi] 
•tick, it gives up its hold, sndsiiffert itKlfto he takeo alrwi 
If no other means of eiicape be left, it rolls itscslf op wttha 
its covering by drawing in its head and le^s, aod briDgioe iif 
tail round them, as a oand to connect tbem more' forcibh 
together t In this situation it sometimes escapes bj roVia^ 
itselfover the edge of a precipice, and generaiij falls to lite 
bottom unhurt. 

THE ANT-EATER 

Is nearly four feet in length, exclusive of its tail, which i* 
two and a half. It is remarkable for the great length of its 
scout, which is bf a cylindrical form, and scryes as a sbealb 
to its long and sleude^ tongne, which always lies ^«ilded dou- 
ble ia its mouth, and is uie chief instrument by which it 
finds subsistence. 

This creature is a native of Brazil and Guiana> runs slowly 
frequently swims over rivers, lives wholly on ants, which it 
collects by thrusting its tongue into their holes ; and, hav- 
ing penetrated every part of the nest, withdraws it into iti 
mouth loaded with prey .r— Its legs are so strong, that few 
animals can extricate themselves from its gripe. It is ssid 
to be formidable even to the Panthers or America ; a^d 
sometimes fixes itself upon them in such a manner, that 
both of them fail and p^r^sh together < for its obirtinacy is 
so great, that it will not extricate itself from its nd.veraarv 
even after he is dead. — The flesh has a strong disagreeable 
taste, but u eaten bv the Indians,^ 

There are several animab distinguished by the common 
name of Ant-eaters, which differ greatly in form.— Thej 
are divided into three classes, viz. the Great, the Hiddlis 
and the Lesser Ant-eater^ 

THE GUINEA-PIG 

Tnouna a native of the warm climates of Brazil and Gui- 
nea, lives and breeds in temperate and even in cold coun- 
tiries, provided it is properly taken care of. Its skin is of 
little or no value ; and the flesh, which is very indifferent 
food» might be great!? improved, were they reared in war- 
rens, and supplied with a propi'r choice of herbs. 

These animals attain toeir full growth in ei«rht or nine 
months. The female never goes with young above three 
weeks; and has been known to bring forth when only two 
months old ; the Urst litter amounts to four or fire, (be so- 
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xxmd to five or six, and the rest to rnven or eiffbt, and some 

\in)e8 to ten or eleven ;aad nhe does not suclle her joune 

above twelve or fiCteen days. A thoasand might be raised 

from a single couple, in one vear, did they not frequently 

destroy each other, or perish by the co!d and wet. 

The guinea-pig feeds on all sorts of herbs ; especially oa 
parsley, which it prefers to bran, flour, or bread. Of applet 
and other fruit it is exceedingly fond. It eats like the rab- 
bit, quick, little- at a time, but very often j and griiata 
somewhat like a young pig. 

These animals are so delicate, that it is with diffieultv 
they survive the rigour of 'winter. When they (eel eolov 
they assemble togetaer, press close to one another^ and in 
this situation are frequently found dead% 

LARGE APE, OR OlSLA^iG-OVTASG (PlaU S2,} 

UNDca this general apoellation are included Apes> properly 

-vo called, without tansf BaiK>eB9 with short taiki and 

Monkejs'wifii tails as Umg at their kodret. In att of them, 

there is a ditgusting resemManee to the bimian Ibrmi 

Jiartieufarlv in' the use of the hand, and the grimace ef the 
are. If this resemblance be mortifying to one who it fond 

of his appearance, or frivoioni in his pleatliret, it it oidy curi- 
ous, if it be not consoling, to him wLaperforms the relative 

-duties, of an ihtelleetuai boing. The Ape is further removed 
from man than many -other animals. Hit -action it the im- 
pulse of the morteat Be improves not with experience 
He has no docility. His artifice is misfchief ^ his frolic it 
madness $ and he it filth? and thtevith in hit mamicn» 

The Orang Outang bat a nearer retemlykmce to man 
•than either the baboon or the monkey. His disposition it 
milder^ his face is flat i and^ having buttocks, and calls on 
his legs, he is formed for walking ufiright. He principally 
differs from man by the flatness of hit nose, the closeness of 
his eyes, the largeness of hit ears, and the Abortnest of the 
front His thighs are shorter, his arms longer i the palm 
of his ^andt longer, and his feet rather resemble haadt* 
With these trifling differences in stmctare, hit habiiodetare 
in many respect similar. Thatvrbich the Count Bnffon taw 
he thus describes : ** His air-was melancholy, his gait grave ; 
he had neither the maliciousness of the habooa, nor tiie ex- 
travagance of the monkey. Signnand words were alone 
sufficient to make him act, vl>en the baboon required a 
V04.I. U 
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cudi^eU aiid>tb« monkej a wkip. I bave seen lilm sit don 
at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lip«, use a spoon, or a 
fork, to carry his victuals to his mouth, pour him liquor is- 
to his glass, and make it touch that of the person wiio drisiu 
along with him. When ioTited to take tea, lie broogbt i 
cup and saucer, placed them on the table, put ia the soj^. 
poured out the tea, and alkiwed it to cool l^elbre be drank iL 
He eat aknott every thing, but preferred ripe and dried 
fruits to all other kmds of fruit.** This animal was aboid 
two feet and a half high, but in a wild state th^y- are ak 
to be five and six feet high, and are renaarkxU>Jj strm;. 
They assemble in small herds ; they often attatck and kill 
the negvoes. When they fall in with elephants, they so beat 
them with iheir iists ami clubs that thoT run roariag' awaj 
from them.' Woods and mountains ot difficult accsesssre 
Jheir haunts. They are found in Africa, and in the iaiger 
islaadsof the Eait Indies. 

M# de la Bresse assures us that the orang-ontaiigs, wbick 
becalb quimpeaaes, «ometinses carry away the female nc- 
gfoea^ and he knew a woman who lived among tbem for 
upwards of three years, during which time they supplied her 
Tery plentifully irm fruits and other food. 

** These aaimals," adds he, *' grow from six to aerea feet 
'high, and ate of unequal strength and agility. They build 
•beds, and make use of 4:lubs ror their defence : their faces 
are broad* tiieir noses Hat, their ears without a tip, their 
^Biiis are fiilrer than that of a mulatto, but they are coyered 
•on many, parts of the body with Ions and tawny-coloured 
hair : their body is extremely large, their heels iat, and yet 
rising behind about half an inch: they sometimes walk n|»- 
jrighty and sometimes upon all fours, when they are fanlasti* 
cally disposed. We purchased,** continues toe above tn- 
^reUer, << two of these animals, one a male and the other a 
female, the former about fourteen months old, and the bUier 
dibout twelve.** 

PIGMY APB^ 
Tm Pigmies were celebrated among the ancients atadwarf- 
iah race of mankind, who waged war with cranes, and were 
•extirpated by their victorious enemies. They live on herbs, 
com, and fruit They go in troops, and do much roticbief in 
^elds and orchards. Upon these occasions, one is appointed 
xentinel t nnd, while there is no danger, with acaU he 'en- 
courages the troop to proceed : but, when atarmi^d, be 
creams with a loud, voice and the rest, lespin*^ from the 
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I, llee to ^e moantnins. Tbey inhabit Lesser Asia, and 

t.he northern parts of Africa. They are caught mih inebriat- 

%s&g liquors* which are placed for them in the caTerns the; 

-frequent 1 they drink freetj, and soon fall asleep, when 

. tliey are easly taken. The Pigmy has no tail; has a flaittsh 

f'stce, ears like a man, flat nai!s $ is of an olive brown colour^ 

Skiid ait« upright. 

GIBBON, OR LONG-ARMED AFE. 

Has a flat face of a tawm* colour 4 lar^e eyes, but deep; 

sunk ; naked ears ; a circle of hoarv hair surrounds the 

face I He stands naturally erect { ancf, in this attitude, his 

urms reach the ground. He is about three feet in height. 

The Duke of Buccleugh had one which was wholly black. 

lie seemed to be of a malicious and violent disposition. His 

motions were sadden 1 he sprung with agility, and was fond 

of swinging on his arms. 

MAGOT, OR BARBARY APE. 

Hb walks on two feet, but more willingly on four s his as- 
pect b ugly, and his manners, gross. His face is long, and 
uot unlike that of a dog. His nails are fiat; his buttocks 
bare; the colour of his body a dirty greenish brown 1 hiv 
belly dull yellow. He grows in length above four feet ; and- 
inhabits Africa and ths East Indies. 

THE BEAR-APE (Plate S2.) 

A very deformed beast of America, has his belly hanging 
very low ; his head and face like a child's ; his skin of aa*. 
ash-colour, and hair like a Bear's; he has but three claws- 
upon a foot* as long as four fingers, whereby he climbs* 
up the higli^st trees, and for the most part lives upon the 
leaves of a certain tree common in those parts. It will not 
eat the flesh, not attempt the life of man ; but, when tariied, 
is very fond of mankind. He does not seem wet, though 
he has been long in the rain. 

THE FOX-APA (Plate 32.; 
Is in the fore part like a Fox,, and In the hinder part like 
an Ape. Under the common belly it has a skin like a 
bag, wherein it lodges, and carries its young, till they 
areableto provide-for theoiseives. Neither do they come 
out of that receptacle, except it be to suck the Dam, or 
sport themselves I. so that it is the best shelter against all 
its enemies. For it is exceediagty swift in rncntng with that 
load, aiif .it had no burden at ail. 
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GRBAT BABOON. (PUe SSy 

1v briliiant colouring could alone constitute a 
nal, the Baboony described by the truwiator of BnffM. 
would* perhaps, be the most beaatifal of qoadropedi. Tbc 
compiler drew, described, and well reosembera iliat awmal. 
The colours on the head and hips were aa vivid m» tfaoee c§ 
a pallet, but ne? er harsh. Everj colour vras m€> aofteaei 
and blended with a neigbbouring colour, that they prodncetf 
the most beautiful intermediate tints. The ribbed cbucii 
were sky-bloe. A vermillion line began a little above the 
eyes^ and running down between them, and on each aide •( 
tae nose, spread over the snout. The inside of tbe ears was 
blue, wbicb* softening from purple, tcrroinatcNl in vermiMioa. 
The beard at the roots was of the same dark colour witb 
that on the upper part of the body ; but soon changed iato 
a deep orange, and ended in yellow. The hair oa &e belly 
was of an aiii colour, and speckled like the sides €>f a par- 
tridge. The rump was vermrliion, and the beautiful colours 
on the hips were only gradations from red to blues bat thii 
gorgeous dress could not disguise a savage ferocitj of aspect, 
which nobody could look on without apprabenaion. He 
wa^ uerpetually grinding hi§ teeth, and fretting with rase; 
and lie seemed eager to seize every one who came wiAio 
roach of his chain. Baboons, though mischievous ajid fierce, 
are notcarnivoroui. They feed on fruitsand roots. They 
are dexterous in robbing gardens; for which purpoae they 
assemble in troops, and take their stalionsso that they throw 
the fruit from hand to band, and over the walls, from the 
place of pillage to that of their rendezvous. The Baboon 
Jbas cheek pouches, and is about five feet in height. 

MANDRILL OR RIBBED NOSE BABOON^ 

Ismorepeaceuble, and less ferocious than the former He 
frequently goes on two legs, and is fifteen inches in height 
it is very lively and plajful» is In continual motion* and 
leaps with astooiiiung agility* This species is said to come 
ft*on the coasts of Guinaa« 

THE WANDEROW, 

Fa DM CeyloAi is covered with black and brown hairs, has a 
bush) headi and Urge beard. Wanderows when taken young 
are easily tamed i and otherwisoy when they are subject to 
atroug passions, must be kept in iron cages. In the woods, 
the y are very n ild« and ftrocioui* Tbey seldom walk erect 
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THE MONKBY. (inaleS9.) 

-Macaque is a native of Cbn^o, and yery 'dettf uctive to 
g&rdens. Behig delicate in its dioice of food, it examines 
eirery stalk of millet, throws awajf what does not please, and 
piills more, destroying vast quantities which it doesnottisk 
These animals are never more than half tamed and afwaVs 
require a chain. When succulent plants fail, they eat ifise'cu 
ajict e>en repair to the sea^coast and catch crabs, whidi thev 
do by presenting their tail to the pincers of the crab, when- 
ever the pincers close, they carry it quickly off and eat it at 
their leisure. They are taken b) means of a cocoa nut 
^ith a small hole made in it To get at the kernel they 
squeese their paw into the hole, and before they can disen- 
tangle themselves, tbey are seized on. Pennant considers 
IheMalbrouck ofBuffon only a variety of this species. 

TU£ CHINRSB BONI^BT 

The hair on the crown of the head is long, lies flat, and is 
parted tike that of a man. Their colour is pale brown^ 
They inhabit, or rather infest Ceylon. In the garden and 
and field, they are eqiiallv mischievous as the Macaque. 
When driven from one ena of a field, they will enter at the 
other, and carry off as mnch as their cheek pouches and 
arms will hold, thev then hop' away on their hmd legs wrth 
their burden % bat if pursuedf they drop whatever they carry 
in their armt, that they may the speedier escape with whaii 
they may have in their months. 

THS MONA OR VARIBD MONKfiY 

ibs long hair on the sides of his face and throat. The up* 
per part of the body is dnsky and red, the belly whitish. 
He is about a foot and a half loni^, the tail is t^wo feet. He 
itsospeetible of education, but of little attachment 

THE CALUTKIX OR GREEN MONKEY 

Has a small head, loop mutde, and black faee and ears. 
Bis bedy is of » vivid green, mixed with a little yellow. 
His tlil IS longer than his body. - 

> Aneriean monkeys differ from thoike on-the old continent,' 
bsvi^ aether cheek ponches nor naked buttocks. They 
are likewise dtstiagnished among themselves into what fiuf- 
fon torins sapajous and sagoim* Thesapdjons have prehen- 
"*' ' " .which they '€•» use at fingeni to lay holo of any 
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fhinr. The voder part of the tail at tbfE^ ^xtremiiles \»%t. 
jienfij deprived of hair and Goirer«d imitM^ a Miicioih ikv, 
this portion they can fokj^cxleodycarl op, 4^r unfold atpie»- 
sure, and by thif ^ey can niipend (henu^ves from tbe braa- 
chef of trees* The tail* of the tagoini ai^ longer ^ ure c%- 
Tcred with hair» and have no power of saspeiMliii^ them, er 
•f aoaweriDi; any purpoie of a hand» 

THE SEAL 
Ik an amphihiooft anim.ilf which seenu Co ccMi^tiCoCe one of 
the hwt stepaof s;radft(ion between the race of quadirupedi 
and fishei^ and which » allhough generally cfa^sea by nata- 
taliiU among the former, a|)pean to partake io a greater 
degree of the nature and habiU of the latter. It is found, 
with fome Tariatioo of species, in almost everjr quarter of 
^e globe; but chiefly abounds in the nor f hem seas of Bl- 
rope, Asia, and Americat and in tho onfrequeoted ji^onsi 
towards the sooth pole. 

The nsual length of this animal, is ^rc or six feet. It ii 
covered witii short hair of various colours,jimo<»tJ» aflrf abin- 
log. It has five toes on each foot» whidi are armed with 
strong sharp claws, whereby it b enabled to dimb t^e r(MJ» 
on which it delights to bask in the siin. On the unpeopled 
diores of the icy seas under the arctic and antarctie ciraesy^ 
and still nearer to the poles, these animala may be ceeo bj 
thousands on the rocks, or on the sandy beach. Tlie fe* 
male sits on her hind le^s while she suckles her y onng^ The 
l^towth of seals is amazingly rapid, and the dim, after hriag- 
ing them Corlh oa tiie land, soon carries them with ber into 
the sea* and learns them to swim; whea they are weary die 
places them on her back. The old ones are very atteotira 
to their young, which in their torn are docile and obedient. 

The flesh of the seal was formerly esteemed a delicacy* 
although now but seldom eaten.- 'f hat it was once admitM 
to the tables of tbe great is evident, fronritsconstitotin^ an 
article in the bill of fare of that sumptuous entertainment 
given by Archbishop Neville, in the re^n of Edward IV. 
thou<;h perbaps scarcely a peasant to the kingdom, would 
at this day, be willing to make U a part of bis dinner. Sach 
is the- change of manners, such the inflttepce of custam. 

If the flesh of this animal be Mien into disrepute, the oil- 
produced bv its fat is perhaps held in higher estimation, and 
sou|;ht with greater avidity than at the period alluded to^ 
•r 10 any of the preceding aga»: a young seal yields above 
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* ffff bt gallons of this oil. Their skin* are also verj yahMe 
aod are made into a beautiful sorl of leather used for shoes* 
and Tarioas other purposeiit so ihat if the seal be no loager 

> considered as a deli^aeji of the tabie^- it- forms ao importaol, 
article of trade. 

When taken young these animals are- e»psble of*b€nig.ta* 
med, and will eren answer to a-name, and it>ilow their mas- 
ters like a dos* — A seal was exhibited in London* iif the 
year 17&<0» whieh would answer toits keeper*s call, take 
food from ftis hand, stretch out its neck as if to salute hiati 
and crawl in and out of the water at cominand. 

THE CROCODILE. (JPUHe S4> 

It one of ttw mest^ terrible aa4 mischei^rotts aninafi^ not 
only of the lizard kind, but also^ of ail those which nature 
has produced » fortunately for as, however, it is ptaced at a 
happy distance from >E*Uf ope, and only confined to those re*- 
gions where men are scarce, and the art of ci viiiiatiott in a 
great measure unknown. 

To observe this formidable creature vestecl with all ili-aa» 
tnral terrors, grown to an enormous size, and'ttropagated ia 
anrprising numbers, we must visit the uninhabited regions 
of Africa and America. In those vast rivers, which roll 
through extensive and desolate countries, where cultivatien 
and commerce have never exerted their beneficial influence» 
and the most powerful and ferocious animals exercise their 
strength and rapacity uncontrolled by man^ the crocodile 
reigns in perfect security, terrible to every living creature 
that enters the wat^r. or approaches its margin. 

Although this animal admits of several varieties, of which 
the crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman, or alliga- 
tor, appear to be the principal s yet these distinctions seem 
to be made rather by travellers than by nature. The cro* 
codile is, by them, confined chiefly to the old, and the alli- 
gator to the new continent; but the distinction of fo^m and 
colour is very trtfl'mg. Alt the animals of this tribe agree in 
strength, size, and ferocity, and are Jnstly considered as ob- 
jects of terror wherever they are found. 

The Crocodile frequently grows to thesize of tweni^ feet 
in length, and five feet in circumference. Some, it issaid 
kave been found of the length of thirty feet. The fore 1^ 
have the same parts and conformation as that of a man, 
each paw having Rye fingers. The hind legs, including the 
thigh and the foot> arc about two feet two incfao long. Tba 
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hind paw h about niae inchiM long, divided into 
united by a fnembraoe or web, like tho»e of a duck* 
armed with large claws. The head i»ione aad flat, aod the 
eyn* are very smali* Yott will obaerve, tuat the dimeusMNW 
here given, are taken from oae of these anijnalt which warn- 
^dissected by the Jef uiU at Siam, and which was npt oae of 
. the very largest size, as its whole length, did not exeeed 
eighteen feet, and yet its jaws opened to the terrible width 
Of fitleen inches and a half $ so thai it was completflf able 
to swallow a man. Tne Jesuits, by. this dissection, made the 
important discovery, that the accounts we often hear' of the 
crocodile being unable to turn itself readily, or to pursue its 
prey otherwise than by a direct course, are not to be de* 
peaded on for their accuracy ; for they found no less thata. 
•ixty<-two joints in the back-bone 9 which though very close- 
ly united, seemed to have sufficient ptay to enable the ant* 
anal to beod like a bow to either side^^ aad coasequeiitlj to 
wheel round without any great difficulty. The skin is de^- 
fended by a suit of armour, composed of laige scales, dis- 
posed like parallel girdles, and almost impenetrabJe le a 
Hiudtet ball» so that the belly is the most vulnerable part*. . 
The general colour of ihe crocodile is a dark ash-coloured < 
hrewn on the upper part» and a whitish citron on the beil^ t 
the tides being jipeclued with large spots of both these co- 
lours. 

Such is the figure aud>^ conformation of this terrible ani» 
mal, which, under the-name of the crocodile, or the aliug^a* 
lor^ abounds in the Nile, the Niger, the Ganges, and other 
great rivers of Atrica, and the warmer parts of Asia and A-^ 
inerica.. In npper Egypl* ^nd in the Niger, they are ex- 
tremely destructive, .Tying in wait whole hours, and even 
days, at the edge of the water, quite motionless resembling 
the. trunk of an old tree, until some animal come to drink. 

This formidable creature spares neither man, nor the * 
fiercest quadruped that comes within its reach. It seizes its 
victim with a spring, and instantly- drags it into the water, 
and if Ihe captive happen to escape, it pursues with greaioF 
celerity than might be expected from itf (Conformation. The 
streng&i of the crocodile is amazingly great, and, as itssca- 
Ij coal of mail is impenetrable ; its offensive arms are irre- 
sistabloi and escape, rather than contest »xan alone afford 
security against. its attacks. 

Frequent combats happen between, this creature and the 
tigery one of the fiercest and most terrible of all quadnipeda^ 
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Tigers freqaentlj eo doTrn to the riYert to drink^ and, npoa 
these occasions, the crocodile* if near, never fails to 9ei«e 
them. The ferociovs beast, hibwerer, seldom falls nnre* 
▼enged ; for the instant he finds himself seized, he toms with 
great ability atid fierceness on his enemy, and endeavmirs t» 
strike his claws into the crocodile's ejeSf while the latter 
dra^s him into the water, where they continue to struggle 
until the tiger be drowned, and his triumphant nnta^onisl 
feasts upon his carcase. Notwithstanding the formidabl^r 
teeth and claws of the crocodile, it» tail is an instrument of 
destruction scarcely less formidable ; for with a single stroke 
of it, this animal nas frequently been known to oTertura m 
canoe, and then devour the poor savage, its conductor. - 

The crocodile, thu» seizing[ and devouring every living 
creature without distioction, is equally dreaded by all. No 
animal, but man alone, can combat it with success. We are 
informed by Labat, that a negro, with no other weapon 
than a kaife ijp his right hand, and his left arm wrapt aboul^ 
with a strong piece of cow's hide, has sometimes ventured 
to attack this animal in its own element. As soon as he ap- 
proaches, he {presents his left arm, which the crocodile gree- 
dily snatches into his mouth, when the negro immediately 
gives it several stabs in (he soft part under the throat. The 
wounds thus inflicted, to<^cther with the water rapidly en- 
tering its mouth, which is involuntarily held open, and'cho^ 
king it, accomplishes its destruction. This is certainly a 
daring exploit ; but few would consider it as a very delight* 
ful pastime. 

The Siamese take abundance of crocodiles, by throwing 
several exceeding strong nets across a river, so that if the 
animal burst through one, he may be entangled in another. 
They then approach him in boats, and« by various means, 
secure him. When thus brought into subjection, and espe- 
cially when bred up youog. the crocodile is kept to divert 
the great men of .the eastern countries of Asia. He is said 
to be managed in those parts in the same manner as a horse ; 
a curb being put into his mouth, and the rider directing 
him at pleasure. In some parts also of Africa, a3 at i^iam, 
this antmal constitutes one of the appeodagels of savage 
pomp. Phillips informa us Ihat. at Sabi, on the Gold coasts 
there ar^ two pools of wafer. near the royal palace, where 
crocodiles are bred as we breed carp in our fish-ponds. 

The nativea of some countries pursue it for the sake of 
iUiletht which, as well as its eggs, they consider as <;xceU 
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lent fobd ; bttt sttch' is its aiiiasing fecundity, that it wouM 
sooo render the rivers in those warm climates unoavigable, 
and their banks uninhabitable, did not every beast and bird 
0f pre]|r, particularly the ichneumon, and the ibis, as well as 
a muiiitude of predaceous fishes, concur, with unceasing as- 
siduity, in devouring its eggs or its young. 

The crocodile produces from eighty to a hundred eggs of 
the size and form of a tennis ball : these she deposits in the 
iaflyd, where they arerivified liy the heat of the sun, and the 
younij^ are excluded at the expiration of about thirty days, 
▲tthis time, she is instiactively directed to return upon the 
landy and by scratchmg away the sand, to set them at liber- 
ty; and this recollection of the period of the vivification of 
her offspring .which the crocodile possesses, may be added 
to the numerous and wonderful instances of animal instinct 
which the autlior of nature has implanted in his creatures. 
The youi^ brood quickly avail themselves of their freedom ^ 
tome run unguided to the water, while others are conveyed 
thither on the back of the parent. They all immediateiy 
disperse into different parts of the stream, where the great- 
est part are soon destroyed, and those that escape ow« their 
safety chiefly to their minuteness. 

THE BAT. 

Tab bat is a genus of animals which seems to fill up the 
chasm between birds and quadrupeds. Hence naturalists, ia 
describing it, have been in doubt whether to assign it a 
place with ferial or terrestrial beings. The ancient writers 
usually rank it among the former, but the moderns among 
tlie latter, to which it is certainly entitled ; for, though it 
is furnished with a sort of wings, like the birds, and is cap- 
able of supporting itself in the air, it is viviparous, and bears 
a more striking resemblance to the quadruped creation 
in I he formation of the luogs« the skeleton of the bonesj and 
the teats» with which it suckles its youa(C- 

There are various species of the bat, lu different pftrts of 
the worldy and abound more particularly in the warmer 
eiimates. 

The most common of the English species is that known 
by the name of the iong-eared bat 9 and is about two iochei 
in4en^th : the body is covered with a short mouse^colonred 
fur, slightly tinged with red. Its wings are a tnintpaveni mem- 
br»neofa dusky colour, which connects the tour inferior 
toes of the fore feet and reaches from them to the Kind leg9> 
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and from thence to the toil. The firat toe, which ih loose 
and flexible, flerres it for « hook to wiipend itself by ; it 
being a cominon habit with it to remaio a ioi^ time Bttach? 
ed to old buildings, or the boughs of trees. 

DuriDg the summer efeniags* itamiises the coutemplative 
wanderer in his silent walk, by circling round him in quest 
of insects. 

In the winter months, when insects are not to be found, 
^ they remain suspended hi lonely ruins, dark caverns, or de- 
cayed trees, in a state of perfect torpidness, their animal 
functions then seemed to be scarcely perceptible. 

Mr. White, in his Natural History of Selbourne, informs 
us that the bat is capable of being tamed and educated, to a 
certain degree $ and he was an eye witness to one, which 
would take flies out of a person*s hand ; and when any 
thing was offered it to eat, would bring its wings round be* 
fore the mouth hovering and hiding its head, in the manner 
of birds of prey . The lulroitness it shewed in shearing off 
the wings of flies was exceedingly singular and worthy of 
obseryation. Insects seemed to have been its most favourite 
food I but it would not reject mor«els of raw meat, when 
offered } so that the notion, thai bats desend chimneys, and 
gnaw the flitches of bMon, seems no improbable matter. 

While he was amusing himself with this wonderful quad- 
ruped, he saw it several times confute the vulgar opinion* 
that batft« when down on a flat surface, cannot get on the 
wiag again, by raising with tlie greatest ease firom the floor* 
He likewise observed it run with more dispatch than he 
^as aware of, but in the most ridiculous manner imaginable. 

Some cruel experiments have been made, in order to as- 
certain how they would act when deprived of sight i and it 
has been suflScientIv proved, that they possess some extrao- 
rdinary sense, by which when blind, they avoid obstacles, as 
cautiously as other animals which enj^ thepower of vision. 

Instead of forming a nest like the birds, the female sticks 
herself in some chink of a wall, with her young, generally 
to the number of four or five, hanging at her breast, for 
about two dajs ; after which, growing hungry, she 
^oes in quest of^prey, sticking her young against the wall, 
in her place, where they wait patiently for her return. 

THE TERNATE BAT 

G flows from the size ofa pullet to that of a pigeon, and 
often extends, from tip to tip of the wings above five feet. 
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These monsters inhabit GfiiDeti, Madag^ascar^ and ail the ts« 
lands of the iBdiao ocean. They do not live in flocks; hut 
it often happens, that such Tast numbers take flight at >un- 
set, that they jferftci\j obscure the sky. They fly from one 
Beighbourin^ islnnd to another, aad return in douds from 
the time it is tight to snn-rise. They lod^^e during the day 
in hollows of trtes, and swarm like bees, hanging together 
in rreat clusters. They have a dreadful cry^ their smell is 
rank, they are fierce, bite and nmke great resistance when 
taken. Tbey grow at certain times Excessively fat, and are 
eaten by the Indians. They are so fond of blood, that in 
South America, they destroy vast numbers of large cattle, 
and the person who sleeps in the open air, with even his 
feet uncoYerdd, is in danger to pass from a sound sleep into 
eternity. The bat is so ctexterous a blooder, as to insinuate 
its tongue into ayein without being perceived, it then sucks 
the blood till it is satiated, all the while fanning with its 
wings, and agitating the air, in those hot climates, in so plea- 
sing a manner, as to cast the sufferer into a still sounder 
^eep. The Ternate has large eauiae teeth. I'he tongue is 
pointed^ terminated by sharp aculeated papillae, *It has no 
tail, and the membrand isdiYided quite behind to the rump* 
5ome are of a reddisb brown, others dusky. 
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